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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BURGHLEY  PAPERS*. 

The  period  to  which  this  collection  of  state  papers 
refers  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  British  his- 
tory ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  official  correspondence  of  a  man  who 
was  connected  with  the  events  which  it  de- 
scribes., must  be  of  more  than  ordinary  value  to 
the  historian^  and  of  more  than  common  interest 
to  all  who  prefer  deriving  information  from  pure 
and  unadulterated  sources,  to  receiving  it  filtered 
through  the  minds  of  the  writers  who  have  made 
the  epoch  in  question  the  subject  of  their  labours. 
In  extracting  from  these  papers,  we  shall,  as 

*  A  Collection  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Affairs  in  the  Reigns 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  from  the  Year  1542  to  1570;  transcribed  froni  original 
Letters  and  other  authentic  Memorials,  never  before  published^ 
left  by  William  Cecill,  Lord  Burghley,  and  now  remaining  at  Hat- 
field House,  in  the  Library  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  present 
Earl  of  Salisbury.— By  Samuel  Haynes,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hatfield, 
ill  Hertfordshire.     London,  1 740,  folio,  pp.  624. 
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we  have  hitherto  done^  notice  the  particular 
points  of  bfo^phy  and  history  whieh  are  illus- 
trated in  them,  rather  than  expatiate.  Our  se- 
lections will  be  made  from  letters  which  are  of 
general  interest,  but  which  are  not  so  intimatdy 
connected  with  any  particular  event  as  to  require 
that  a  long  essay  should  be  introduced  to  explain 
in  what  way  they  derive  their  importance* 

By  these  papers,  Henry  appears  to  have  adopt- 
ed rather  a  curious  mode  of  impressing  the  Scots 
with  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
Sir  William  Paget  tells  Lord  Hertford,  that  it 
was  the  king's  opinion,  it  would  be  advisable 
that  a  notice  to  the  following  purport  should  be 
affixed  to  the  church-doors  of  all  places  which 
the  English  might  lay  waste  :  ''  Youe  may  thank 
your  cardinal  of  this  :  for  if  he  had  not  bene, 
youe  myght  have  bene  in  quiet  and  rest,  for  the 
contrary  whereof  he  hath  travailed  as  muche  as 
can  be  to  bring  you  to  sorow  and  trowble*/' 
The  result  of  the  wars  in  Scotland,  from  July 
to  November,  1544,  is  evinced  by  the  following 
summary  : 

''  Towns,  towers,  stedes,  barnekyns,  paryshe 
churches,  bastell  houses,  192 ;  Scotts  slain,  403  ; 
prisoners  taken,  816;  nolt  [black  cattle,  but 
more  properly  oxen],  10,386;  shepe,  13,492; 
nags  and  geldinjjs,  1296 ;  gayt  [goats],  200 ; 
bolls  of  corn,  850  ;  insight  geare,         ;  and  287 

♦  P.  12. 


fortresses^  sibbeys^  walled  totrm^  villages,  Ac. 
were  barent^  raced,  and  cast  downe,  between 
the  8tb  and  23d  September,  1545,  of  which  7 
were  monasteries  and  frear  hoases,  16  castles^ 
towres,  and  piles,  5  market  towns,  34S  viHagies, 
IS  mylnes,  and  3  spytells  or  hospitaki*/* 

This  statement  is  followed  by  one  of  the  few 
interesting  articles  which  occur  in  that  part  of  the 
volume.  Viscount  Lisle,  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
informed  the  King  of  a  stratagem  which  he  had 
devised  for  inducing  the  French  fleet  to  put  to 
sea,  under  circumstances  which  were  Mkeiy  to 
produce  its  destruction  ;  and  after  saying  that  he 
would  not  presume  to  undertake  such  an  enter^ 
prise  without  ''  being  fyrst  well  instructyd  from 
your  Highnes/'  he  concludes  with  this  piece  of 
flattery  : 

'*  For  yf  I  have  any  knowledge  how  to  serve 
you  in  any  kinde  of  thing,  I  have  received  the 
same  frome  your  silffe  ;  and  being  so  nere  the 
fontayne,  and  wold  dye  for  thirste  yt  were  little 
joye  of  my  liffef/' 

Of  the  other  papers  of  that  reign,  the  only  one 
to  virhich  we  shall  refer  is  entitled,  ^'  Answers  to 
be  made  by  the  king's  Majestie's  Commissioners 
to  the  Cardinal ;"  for  it  is  a  memorable  speci- 
men of  the  boldness  and  spirit  with  which  Henry 
could  treat  proposals  that  were  offensive  to  him. 
To  an  observation  of  the  Cardinal's,  he  ordered 
the  Commissioners  to  reply,  that 
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'^  Yf  they  come  not  of  otherwise  now  than 
hitherto  they  have,  his  Majestie  purposeth  no 
longer  to  herken  to  those  wayes^  not  doubting^, 
with  God*s  grace^  or  long  tyme^  to  here  them 
sing  another  song." 

But  he  reserved  it  to  the  last  article  to  tawit 
the  French  with  the  defeats  they  had  received 
from  him  ;  and  perhaps  the  annals  of  diplomacy 
cannot  furnish  a  more  insolent  communication: 

''  To  the  CardinalPs  private  talke  with  Mr. 
Paget,  touching  the  French  king's  forces^  &c. 
you  shall  aunswer,  as  touching  his  forces  by  land, 
his  Majestie  doubteth  not^  but  that  it  is  knowen, 
how  shamfully  they  ran  their  way  from  their 
enterprizes,  both  of  Base-Bullo^n,  and  Guysnes, 
and  yet  with  no  small  losse  both  of  many  gen- 
tlemen and  other^  whose  weapons  and  bodies  re- 
mayn  with  his  Majestie.  And  as  for  the  seas, 
though  they  stale  on  his  Majestie,  or  his  High* 
nes  wer  aware,  and  thereby  took  some  pore  sick 
men  and  horses,  his  Majestie  doubteth  not  by 
Godd's  grace,  yf  they  dare  abyde  it,  to  make 
them  spynne  as  fast  away  with  sayles,  as  by  land 
they  did  with  horse  and  heelys  ;  and  yet  when 
they  were  in  their  chief  pride  on  the  see,  his 
Majestie's  poor  fyshermen  tooke  up  a  hundred 
tonne  of  their  wynes  for  Monstrell,  and  his  Ma- 
jestie hath  vittayled  both  Bulloyn  and  Galleys ; 
and  this  is  all  their  gayn  they  had  hitherto, 
thanked  be  God."— P.  60. 

The  letters  and  other  documents  of  the  reign 
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of  ESdward  the  Sixth  occupy  neariy  one  hundred 
pages,  and  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  curi- 
ous articles  in  this  or  any  similar  collection : 
from  these  the  greater  part  of  our  extracts  will 
consequently  be  taken. 

Few  require  to  be  told  that  Thomas  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudley^  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England^  brother  of  the  Lord  Protector  Somer- 
set, and  uncle  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  married  Ka- 
therine  Parr,  who  retained  the  title  of  Queen 
Dowager ;  and  it  is  scarcely  more  needful  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  utmost  jealousy  subsisted  betweeu 
the  brothers.  Of  the  manner  in  which  that  jea- 
lousy was  evinced^  and  of  its  effect  upon  one  of 
the  parties,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak. 
The  first  two  letters  in  the  reign  of  Edward  are 
from  Queen  Katherine  Parr  to  her  husband  the 
Lord  Admiral^  and  which  we  shall  copy  at  length, 
since  any  abridgment  would  destroy  their  charac- 
teristic traits.  The  Protector,  whom  the  Queen 
describes  as  '*  my  Lord  your  brother,"  had 
given  her  offence  in  withholding  some  jewels 
which  Henry  had  presented  to  her,  upon  the 
pretence  that  they  were  only  lent  for  a  special 
occasion  ;  and  her  enmity  to  the  Duchess  arose 
from  a  dispute  about  precedence. 
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TMK  QUECK  DOWAfiER  TO  THE  LMD   AMURAtIi*. 

My  Lord, 
Thys  shalbe  to  advertysche  yow,  that  roy  lord 
your  brcKher  hathe  thys  aflemone  a  lyttel  made 
me  lYarme.  Yt  was  fortunate  we  war  so  muche 
dy»taitt ;  lor  I  suppose  els  I  schulde  have  bytten 
hym.  What  cause  bare  they  to  feare  havyug^ 
suehe  a  wyff ?  Yt  is  requysyte  for  them  coiity- 
nually  to  pray  for  a  schorte  dyspatche  of  that 
helK  To  morowe,  or  els  apon  Satterday  at  after* 
none  about  thre  o  cloeke  I  wyll  se  the  Kyng, 
wher  I  intend  to  utter  all  my  eoler  to  my  lord 
your  brother,  yf  yow  schaH  not  gyve  me  advyse 
to  the  contrary  ;  for  I  wold  be  lothe  to  do  any 
thynge  to  hynder  your  mater.  I  wyll  declare 
unto  yow^  how  my  lord  hathe  used  me  concern- 
yng  Fausterne,  and  after  I  sehall  most  humbly 
desyre  yow  to  dyrecte  myne  answer  to  hym  i» 
that  behalf.  Yt  lyketh  hym  to  day  to  send  my 
ehcuicelour  to  me,  wyllyng  hym  to  declare  to  me, 
tha^  he  had  brought  Master  Longes  lese,  an4 
that  he  douted  not  but  I  wold  lett  hym  mjoye  the 
same  to  hys  comodyte,  wheryn  I  schuld  do  to  bys 
successycm  no  small  pleasur  ;  nothyng  consyder-< 
yng  hys  honour  wyche  thys  mater  toucheth  not 
a  lytel ;  for  so  muche  as  I  at  sundry  tyme»  de- 
clared iinto  hym  the  only  cause  of  my  repayre 
into  those  partyes,  was  for  the  comoditie  of  that 
parke,  wyche  els  I  wold  not  have  done ;  he  not- 

♦  From  the  originals. 
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wytbstftiidyiig  hathe  so  used  the  maCefr  with  gyv« 
yng  Master  Long  suche  courage,  that  be  ref useth 
to  recey ve  stieh  catteU  as  are  bought  for  the  pro* 
vysyon  of  my  house ;  and  so  in  the  meane  tyoM 
I  am  forced  to  corny  tt  them  U>  feirmers.  My 
Lord^  I  beseche  yow  send  me  worde  wUb  spede^ 
how  I  scbaU  use  my  self  to  my  new  brother. 
And|thus  I  ta<ke  my  leve  with  my  moost  bumble 
and  harty  eommendatyons^  wyschyii^  yow  aJl 
yowr  godly  desyres^  and  so  wett  to  do  as  I  wold 
myself  and  better.  From  Chelsey  in  grett  haste^ 
By  yonr  humble  true  and  lovy  ng  wyfe  in  her  hart^ 
Kateryn  the  Qu£ke,  K.  p. — ^P.  61. 
My  Lord^ 
Thya  schalbe  to  desyre  you  to  refceyve  ray 
humble  and  moost  harty  recommelidatyons  and 
thanks  for  yQurletter,  whyche  was  no  s<!»ner  come 
than  wekome.  I  percey ve  ye  have  bad  no  lytell 
trobell  and  busytiess  with  your  mater  :  I  never 
thowght  the  contrary^  but  ye  schuld  have  muche 
ado  to  brynge  yt  to  passe  as  ye  wold  have  y  t^  ne- 
vertbelesse  I  supposed  my  Lorde  Protecteur  wold 
have  used  no  delay  with  his  frend  and  naturall 
brother  iii  a  mater  wyebe  ys  upright  and  just^  as 
I  take  yt.  What  wyll  he  do  to  other  that  be 
iadyfferent  to  hym  I  juge  not  very  weU.  I  pray 
God  he  may  dysrceyve  me^  far  hys  ewne  welthe 
and  benyfete  more  than  for  myne  aone.  Now  I 
have  uttered  my  coler^  I  scball  desyre  yow»  good 
my  Lord,  with  all  hart  net  to  iinquyett  yourself 
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with  any  of  hys  unfrindely  pnrtfl,  but  bere  them 
for  the  tytne  as  well  a»  ye  can  ;  wyche  I  knowe 
ys  moehe  betlrethan  ether  myneadvyMe  ordoyn^ 
can  expres^e.  I  am  very  iiory  for  the  newes  of 
the  Frenche  men  :  I  pray  God  yt  be  not  a  latte 
id  our  journey  :  m  none  m  ye  knowe  what  they 
will  do,  good  my  Lord,  I  befieche  yow  lelt  me 
me  here  from  yow^  for  I  nhall  not  be  very  quyelt 
tyll  I  knowe.  I  gave  your  lytell  knave  yowr 
blesfiing  who  lykean  onent  man  Htyred  apane 
after  ^nd  before ;  for  Mary  Odell  bcyng  a  bed 
wyth  me  had  layd  her  hand  upon  my  belly  to 
feleytstyre.  Ythathe  htyred  thy  He  thre  dayen 
every  mornyng  and  evenyng,  so  that  1  trust  whan 
ye  come,  it  wyll  make  you  sum  pasKetyme.  And 
thus  1  end,  bydding  my  sweet  hart  and  lovyng 
husband  better  to  fare  than  my  self. 
From  Hanworth  thys  Saterday  in  the  morning. 

My  Lord,  I  thanke  yow  with  all  my  hart  for 
Master  Hotton,  desyryng  yow  to  contynewe  hy« 
good^  or  els  I  fere  me  he  schall  never  lyve  in 
quyet  with  my  Lord  Dacrcs,  to  whom  I  pray  yow 
make  my  recommcndatyons,  asseuryng  hym  that 
I  wyll  be  bysfrend,  in  case  he  use  Master  Hotton 
well ;  or  els  hys  ennemy. 
By  your  most  lovyng  obedyent  and  humble  wyflT, 
Kateryn  the  Quene,  K.P.— p.  62. 

The  ''  little  knave/'  to  which  her  Majesty  uo 
delicately  alludes,  caused  her  death,  as  she  died 
in  childbed  on  the  5th  of  September  in  the  siime 
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year,  though  some  writers  have  had  the  confi- 
dence to  assert  that  she  was  poisoned  by  her  hus* 
band.  The  child  proved  to  be  a  girl,  and  was 
bom  in  September,  1548:  it  survived  both  its 
parents,  but  died  an  infant.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  documents  relating  to  Sir  William  She- 
ryngton,  Vice-Treasurer  of  the  Mint  at  Bristol, 
who  was  suspected  of  malversation  in  that  office, 
the  next  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Admi- 
ral. Before  we  allude  more  particularly  to  them, 
a  short  review  must  be  taken  of  that  nobleman's 
career,  since  some  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  passages  which  will  be  ex- 
tracted. 

In  a  memoir  of  Lord  Seymour  by  Mr.  Lodge, 
a  most  unfavourable  view  is  taken  of  his  character. 
Those  opinions  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
formed  from  the  confessions  of  his  servants,  which 
were  for  the  first  time  printed  in  this  volume. 
That  Seymour  was  jealous  of  his  brother's  power, 
is  already  admitted  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  deny 
that  he  was  endowed  with  a  boundless  ambition. 
The  story  that  he  poisoned  his  wife,  Katherine 
Parr^  is  one  of  those  idle  fables  which  are  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  credit ;  and  the  suspicion 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  his  unkindness  to  her,  rest 
only  upon  the  equivocal  testimony  of  Lady  Tyr- 
whit.  Until  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
Lord  Admiral  and  his  brother  had,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  biographer  whom  we 
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have  quoted^  '*  manifested  a  mutual  cordiaKty 
and  confidence.  The  constant  fiivour  of  Henry 
bad  left  no  room  for  alarm  in  the  timid  breast  of 
the  one^  and  the  haughty  strictness  of  his  rule 
bad  curbed  the  swelling  pride  of  the  other ;  but 
the  death  of  tbat  imperious  prince  was  the  signal 
for  their  total  disunion/*  According  to  Mr» 
Lodge's  representation y  from  that  moment  Sey- 
mour^ who  was  soon  afterwards  created  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudley  and  Lord  Admiral^  devoted 
bimself  to  the  attainment  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
His  first  step  was  to  gain  the  band  of  the  widow 
of  his  late  sovereign  :  but  higher  hopes  speedily 
dawned  upon  him  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Ellizabeth^  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  were  the  successive  objects  of  his  atten* 
tion ;  that  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  he  was 
on  terms  of  improper  familiarity  during  his  wife's 
life-time,  whom  he  removed  by  a  violent  death, 
that  she  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  wishes ;  tbat 
he  used  every  effort  to  form  a  powerful  party  to 
oppose  his  brother  the  Protector*s  authority,  and 
strove  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  monarch 
by  presents  of  money,  and  to  prejudice  him 
against  his  eldest  uncle.  Of  nearly  all  these  of- 
fences his  biographer  has  found  proof  in  the 
'^  confessions/'  as  they  are  termed,  of  his  ser- 
vants, his  friends,  and  his  sovereign  ;  and  as  the 
most  material  parts  of  their  statements  wiU  be 
abstracted,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
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themselves  of  Ibe  correctneaa  of  those  accusa* 
tionft^  without  our  being  obliged  to  deviate  so 
much  from  the  object  of  this  review  as  to  enter 
iata  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  Even  if  the 
extracMrdinary  historical  facts  which  they  devekip 
do  not  justify  the  devotkm  of  so  much  space  as 
they  wHl  occupy,  the  private  anecdotes  which 
they  present  of  Edward  the  Sixths  the  Princess 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
(he  Protector^  and  the  principal  individual  con- 
cemedy  liord  Seymour,  as  well  as  of  other  ill  us- 
trious  personages  of  the  times,  undoubtedly  do  so. 
The  first  ^'  confession''  which  occurs  is  that  of 
Wyghtman^  one  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants. 
He  merely  stated  that  frequent  conferences  had 
been  held  between  Thomas  Parry^  the  cofferer 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth^  and  the  Lord  Admiral ; 
that  Nicholas  Throkmorton  and  himself  had  dis^ 
cussed  hifl  master's  prospects  since  the  death  of 
tbe  Queen  ;  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  re^ 
strain  him  from  ^'  offring  such  extremity''  to 
some  persons  with  whom  be  bad  disputes  about 
'*  his  owne  private  gayne ;"  and  abo  *^  frome 
wrytingof  suche  sharpe  and  unsavery  letters  to 
my  Lord  Protectour's  grace  ;^'  but  without 
effect^  he  adds,  *^  for  if  he  had  oones  conceyved 
opynion  by  his  owne  pecswasions,  neyther  law- 
y-er  nor  other  could  tume  him  *.^'  Sir  Robert 
Tyrwhtt^  in  his  lottos  to  the  Protector,  dated  at 

*  Pp.  68--70. 
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Hatfield,  on  the  22nd  of  January,   1548-9^  as- 
serts^ that  when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  knew 

'*  That  boyth  Mestrys  Aschlay  and  her  cof- 
ferer was  put  into  the  Towre^  she  was  marvelous 
abashcde^  and  ded  wepe  very  tenderly  a  long, 
tynie,  demandyng  of  my  Lady  Browne,  wether 
they  had  confessed  eny  thyngor  not;  which  my 
Lady  Browne  incontenley  declared  unto  me* 
Whereupon  her  Grace  dyd  sende  for  me,  who 
at  my  comyng  declared,  that  she  had  forgottyne 
sertayne  thyngs  to  be  opened  to  my  Lord  grett 
Master  and  Master  Denne,  wych  she  wold  opyne 
unto  me,  and  alle  other  thyngs  wych  she  coulde 
call  to  her  remembranse  that  she  donne  ;  the  af- 
fect whereof  was  no  more  but  concerning  a  letter 
that  she  had  wryttene  to  my  Lord  Admyrall  in 
the  favour  of  her  chaplayne  Alene  ;  and  in  the 
>end  of  the  same  she  mayd  request  to  credyt  her 
trusty  servant,  her  cofferer,  in  all  other  thyngs. 
But  she  sayth  she  dyd  meyne  in  that  point  that 
my  Lorde  Admyrall  shuld  be  sewter  to  her  grace 
for  Durhame  Place ;  the  sayd  letter  beyng  wryt- 
tene and  devysed  by  the  cofferer^  and  delivered 
by  hyme  to  my  Lord  Admyrall.  Anc^  the  other 
ys  thys,  that  her  cofferer  dyd  wrytt  to  Mestrys 
Aschlay,  that  my  Lorde  Admyrall  wold  se  her  in 
hys  way  goyng  to  Sewdley  ;  wherin  Mestrys 
Aschlay  dyd  answer  by  her  letter  agayne,  that 
he  shuld  in  no  weye  come  hether  for  feyr  of  sus- 
picyon  :  she  declarynge  the  affect  of  her  letter 
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to  my  Lady's  Grace  ;  her  Grace  was  mych  of- 
fendyd  with  her,  and  advysed  her  not  to  wryte 
so,  because  she  wold  not  have  her  to  take  apone 
her  the  knowledge  of  eny  sych  Ihyng.  After  aU 
Ihya,  I  dyd  requyre  her  to  consider  her  hoaor 
and  the  parell  that  tnyght  insewe,  for  she  was 
but  a  subject :  and  I  further  declared  what  a 
womane  Mestrys  Ashlay  was,  withalongsyrcum- 
stance,  saying,  that  yf  she  wold  opyne  all  thynges 
her  selffe,  that  all  the  eyil  and  shayme  shuld  be 
ascryhyd  to  them,  and  her  yowth  consedered 
bowth  wyth  the  Kyng's  Magesty,  your  Grace, 
and  the  hool  consell:  But  in  no  waye  she  will 
uot  contesse  eny  practys  by  Mestrys  Aschlay  or 
the  coITerer,  consarnyng  my  Lord  Admirall ;  and 
yet  do  I  se  yt  in  her  face  that  she  ys  guylte,  and 
do  parsav  as  yet,  she  will  abyd  no  stormys,  or 
she  ackews  Mestrys  Aschlay.  Upone  sodene 
news  that  my  Lorde  grelt  Master  and  Master 
Denne  was  arrived  at  the  gatl,  the  cofferer  went 
hastely  to  his  chamber,  and  sayd  to  my  lady  hys 
wyffe,  I  wold  I  had  never  beyne  bourne,  for  I 
am  undone,  and  wrange  hys  hands,  and  cast 
away  his  cheyne  from  his  necke,  and  hys  ryng^ 
from  hys  fingers.  Thys  ys  confessed  by  hys 
owne  servant  and  dyvers  wytnes  of  the  sayme. 
My  lady  hys  wyffe  ys  at  London,  wher  yowr 
grace  may  caws  her  to  be  examyned.  Another 
of  his  servants  doth  confesse  that  at  hys  comyng 
into  his  chambre,  he  loked  very  pall  and  sorrow- 
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f\A\,  and  dyd  marvell  much  at  the  same.  At  thys 
present  I  can  fynde  no  mor  matter  wurihe  the 
wryttyng,  but  comyt  your  Grace  to  the  leryng 
Gk>d  wyth  mych  honor.'* — Pp.  70,  71. 

In  tiis  next  letter,  dated  at  Hatfield  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  informs  his  employer,  that  ^'  by 
gentyll  perswasione''  he  had  begun  ''  to  grow 
with  her  in  credit/'  and  that  in  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion whether,  if  the  council  consented  she  would 
marry  the  Lord  Admiral,  she  replied  with  a  spi- 
rit, that  '^  she  would  not  tell  him  what  her  mind 
was  therein  /'  but  demanded  ''  what  he  meant, 
and  who  bade  him  ask  that  question ;"  and  he 
concluded  by  assuring  the  Protector,  that  *'  she 
hath  a  very  good  wytt  and  nothyngys  gotteneofT 
her,  but  by  gret  poUyse."  It  is  material  to  re- 
member, that  at  that  time  Elizabeth  was  fifteen 
years  and  four  months  old,  and  had  just  com- 
pleted her  fifteenth  year  when  Seymour  was  ac- 
cused of  maintaining  an  improper  intercourse 
with  her. 

Wyghtman  made  another  **  confession'*  on 
the  23rd  January ;  but  it  merely  states  that  the 
Lord  Admiral  had  written  numerous  letters, 
chiefly  about  recovering  the  jewels  which  Henry 
the  Eighth  had  given  to  Katherine  Parr,  and 
that  among  others  he  had  addressed  the  Princess 
Mary  on  the  subject  A  copy  of  that  letter, 
which  was  dated  on  the  17th  of  December,  is  in- 
serted.    He  beg^  her  Highness  to  tell  him  whe- 
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tfaerthe  King  had  given  Katherine  the  jewels^  or 
only  lent  them  to  her  for  the  occasion  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  supports 
his  request  by  a  gift : 

'^  I  have  sent  your  Grace  this  bearer  to  wayte 
upon  you  this  Christen  mas  and  to  renewe  and 
bring  to  your  remembraunce  suche  lessons  as  I 
thinke  youe  have  forgotten^  because  at  my  late 
being  at  St  Jones  I  saw  never  a  payre  of  virgy- 
nalls  stirring  in  all  thole  house ;  wisheng  that  I 
had  soome  other  thing  that  might  be  more  plea* 
saunte  and  acceptable  unto  your  Grace/' — P.  73. 

The  next  statement  is  that  of  the  King,  and 
which  is  too  interesting  in  itself,  and  too  impor- 
tant with  respect  to  the  accusations  brought 
against  Seymour^  to  be  abridged  : 

*'  The  Lorde  Admyrall  cam  to  me  in  the  tyme 
of  the  last  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  de- 
syred  me  to  wryght  a  thyng  for  hym.  I  asked 
hym  what :  He  sayd  it  was  no  yll  thyng^  it  is 
for  the  Queue's  Majesty.  I  sayd  if  it  were  good^ 
the  Lords  wold  allow  it :  if  it  were  yll,  I  wold 
not  wryght  in  it.  Then  he  sayd  they  wold  take 
it  in  better  parte  if  I  woM  wryght.  I  desyred 
hym  to  lett  me  alone  in  that  matter.  Cheke  sayd 
afterwards  to  me ;  ye  were  not  best  to  wryght. 
At  another  tyme  within  this  two  yere  at  lest>  he 
sayd,  ye  must  take  apon  you  yourself  to  rule,  for 
ye  shall  be  hable  enough  as  well  as  other  kyngs  ; 
and  than  ye  may  geve  your  men  sumwhat ;  for 
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your  unkeil  is  olde,  and  I  trust  wyll  not  lyve 
long.  I  answered,  it  were  better  that  he  shuld 
dye.  Than  he  sayd,  ye  ar  but  even  a  very  beg- 
garly kyng  now,  ye  have  not  to  play  or  to  geve 
to  your  servaunts.  I  sayd,  Mr.  Stanop  had  for 
me.  Than  he  sayd,  he  wold  geve  Fowler  money 
for  me,  and  so  he  dyd,  as  Fowler  told  me.  And 
he  gave  Cheke  money  as  I  bad  hym  ;  and  also  to 
a  boke-bynder,  as  Belmayn  can  tell ;  and  to  dy- 
verse  others  at  that  tyme,  I  remembre  not  to 
whom.  The  Lord  Admirall  tolde  me  theise 
thyngs  before  at  diverse  tyme,  twise  or  thrise. 
Fowler  oftentymes  sayd  to  me,  ye  must  thanke 
my  Lord  Admh'all  for  gentylnes  that  he  shewed 
you,  and  for  hys  money,  and  was  alvvey  praising 
of  him. 

Edward  *.'* 

''  In  the  month  of  September,  Anno  Domini 
1547,  the  Lord  Admirall  told  me,  that  my  Lorde 
Protectour  went  to  Scotland,  but  that  he  shulde 
never  passe  the  Pease  without  losse  of  a  great 
nombre  of  men,  or  of  hymself ;  and  therefor 
that  he  spent  a  great  summ  of  money  in  vayn. 
At  the  returne  of  my  Lorde  my  uncle,  the  Lord 
Admirall  sayd,  I  was  to  bashfull  in  myne  owne 
matters,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  speak  to 
beare  rule,  as  other  kynges  do.  I  seyd  I  neded 
not,  for  I  was  well  enough.  When  he  went  into 
hys  contrey,  he  desyred  me,  that  yf  any   thing 

*  From  the  original,  signed  by  the  King. 
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were  sayd  agaynst  hym,  that  I  shuld  not  beleve 
it,  tyll  he  cam  hymaelf.  Edward." — P,  74, 

A  singular  proof  of  the  want  of  money  which 
the  young  monarch  experienced  is  afforded  by  a 
letter  from  Fowler  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  dated  at 
St.  James's,  on  the  36th  of  June,  1547,  but 
which  the  editor  has  erroneously  assigned  to  the 
year  1548.  After  acquainting  him  with  the 
perfect  state  of  Edward's  health,  he  says  he  is 
desired  by  the  King  to  tell  him, 

"  That  hys  mynd  and  love,  notwithstanding 
your  absens,  is  towards  yoar  fordship  as  mouche 
as  to  any  man  within  Inglaiid ;  also  his  Grace 
willid  me  to  wrytt  to  your  Lordship  dissierring 
yow,  as  your  Lordship  has  willed  him  to  do,  if  he 
lak  any  monny,  to  send  to  your  Lordship.  His 
Grace  dessiers  you,  if  you  conveniently  may,  to 
let  him  have  summ  monny ;  I  askid  his  Grace, 
what  summ  I  shuld  wrytt  to  your  Lordship  for; 
his  Grase  wold  name  no  summ,  but  as  it  pleasid 
your  Lordship  to  send  him ;  for  he  determines 
to  gyve  it  away,  but  to  home  he  wool!  not  tell 
me  as  yet."  "  The  King's  Majesty  dissiers  your 
Lordship  to  send  him  this  monny  as  shortly  as 
you  can  ;  and  bycause  your  Lordship,  may  credit 
me  the  better,  his  Grace  has  wrytten  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  letter  himself." — P.  75. 

Edward  wrote, 

"  I  commende  me  to  you,  my  Lord,  and  praie 
you  to  credit  this  writer,  Edward." 

VOL.  II.  C 
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The  Marquess  of  Dorset,  in  his  examination^ 
admitted, 

''  That  the  Kinges  Majesty  hath  divers  tymes 
made  his  mone  unto  hym,  sayng  that  my  unkle 
off  Somerset  deyleth  very  hardly  with  me^  and 
kepyth  me  so  strayt,  that  I  cane  not  have  mony 
at  my  wylle:  but  my  Lord  Admyrall  both  sendes 
me  mony  and  gyve  me  mony ;" 

and  that  nobleman 

^^  Spak  thys  wordes,  my  Lord  C[linton]]  beyng 
behynd  me,  Itf  I  be  thys  usyd,  they  speak  off  a 
blak  parlament,  by  Goddes  presyous  sole,  I  wol 
make  the  blakest  parlament  that  ever  was  in 
Ingland.  To  whom  my  Lord  C[linton]  an- 
swered yff  you  spek  such  wordes  you  shall  lose 
my  Lord  uterly  and  undo  your  selffe  ;  who  then 
stayng  hys  moyll  turnyd  to  my  Lord  Clynton 
saying  I  wold  you  shuld  knowe  by  Gode's  pre- 
cyus  sole  I  may  beter  lyve  without  him,  then  he 
without  me.  Well  sed,  my  Lord,  who  so  ever 
shall  go  about  to  spek  evyll  of  the  Quene,  I  wyll 
tak  my  fyste  from  the  first  ears  to  the  loest/' — 
Pp.  75,  76. 

The  correspondence  between  Seymour  and 
the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  though  extremely  cu- 
rious, has  been  frequently  printed.  Dorset's 
testimony  tends  chiefly  to  establish  that  Seymour 
had  seduced  him  to  his  interests  by  the  promise 
that  his  daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  should  marry 
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the  King;  and  had  questioned  him  in  a  very 
suspicious  manner  about  his  power  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  situation  of  his  houses.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tlie  Marquess  was  a  man  of 
very  weak  understanding,  and  that  Seymour  had 
actually  bribed  htm  to  allow  Lady  Jane  to  re- 
main in  his  house  and  under  his  protection  ;  a 
monstrous  lact,  which,  unless  it  stood  on  the 
authority  of  her  tather  himself,  would  not  receive 
a  moment's  credence. 

But  Dorset  was  not  the  only  nobleman  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  presents. 
The  Marquess  of  Northampton  confessed  that 
he  had  received  from  him  "  certain  specialties 
of  good  value,  and  otherwise  in  store  and  plate 
showed  me  mych  frendsbip  and  kyndnes ;"  and 
this  too  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  inquired 
into  the  extent  of  his  estate,  and  the  number  of 
his  retainers  and  tenants  ;  "  a  discourse"  which^ 
he  does  not  deny,  arose  from  his  "  supposing 
for  diverse  causes  that  I  was  not  contented  and 
pleasid,  as  he  knew  well  enough  the  cawse  why 
he  shuld  think  so*." 

Northampton's  evidence  also  shows  the  jea- 
lousy which  the  Protector  entertained  of  bis 
brother's  designs  upon  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ; 
for  he  says  that  Seymour  told  him  "  he  was 
credibly  informed  that  my  Lord  Protector  had 
sayd  he  wolde  clappe,  him  in  the  Tower  if  he 
•  Pp.  78,  79.  . 


^ 
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went  to   my  Lady  Elizabeth/'    and  added,   in 
reply  to  a  remark  of  Northampton's, 

''  There  was  no  woman  lyving  that  he  went 
abowte  to  marye ;  but  he  sayd  he  wolde  shortly 
go  home  to  hys  howse,  at  which  tyme  he  sayd  he 
wolde  aske  my  Lord  Protector,  whyther  he  wolde 
commande  hym  any  service  to  my  Lady  Ehza- 
beth,  for  he  wolde  take  Hattefylde  in  his  waye 
homewarde,  and  by  thys  meanys,  he  said,  he 
shoulde  feale  my  Lord  his  brother's  meaning  to- 
wards hym  ;  for  he  thowght  thereby  my  Lord 
Protector  wolde  breke  with  hym  in  the  matter, 
and  then  he  said  he  wolde  be  playne  with  hym." 
—P.  80. 

The  Earl  of  Rutland  asserted  that  the  Admiral 
advised  him 

''  To  make  myche  of  the  gentyllmen  in  my 
contry,  but  more  of  syche  honest  and  wellthy 
yemen,  as  were  rynglederes  in  good  townes ; 
for  he  seyd  as  for  the  Jentyllmen  ther  is  no  gret 
trust  to  be  to  them  ;  but  for  the  other,  makyng 
myche  of  them,  and  sumtymes  dynyng  lyk  a  good 
fellowe  in  on  of  ther  bowses,  I  showlde  by  that 
jentyll  entertaynment  alure  all  ther  good  wylles 
to  go  with  me,  whether  I  wolde  leade  them." — 
P.  82. 

Though  he  opened  his  designs  very  freely  to 
the  Earl,  they  only  extended  to  depriving  his 
brother  of  the  office  of  Protector,  and  of  placing 
the  royal  authority  in   the  King's  hands.      He 
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remarked^  '*  I  wold  not  disyre  my  Lord  my  bro- 
ther's  hurte,  marry,  I  wolde  wyche  he  schwold 
rule,  but  a  cheve  counseler." 

Harrington's  testimony  wholly  clears  S^mour 
from  any  treasonable  intentions,  though  he  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  power  which  his  brother  monopolized.     The 
interrogatories   which   were   to  be  put  to  him 
are  inserted,  but  the  only  answer  to  them  is  a 
denial  that  he  had  conferred  with  any  person 
excepting  the  Earl  of  Rutland  about  a  change  in 
the  government  of  the  King's  person,  and  then 
only  "  upon   occashon   of  talk  of  the   Kyng^s 
Magyste's  towardness,  whom  I  sayed  wold  be 
man  thre  yeres  before  onny  chyld  levyng  ;*'  an 
observation  on  the  precocity  of  his  understand- 
ing,  which  every  memorial  of  him  that  exists, 
and  more  particularly  his  extraordinary  Journal, 
fully  corroborates.    In  a  letter  to  the  Protector  the 
next  day,  Lord  Seyniour  relates  a  conversation 
that  he  had  with  the  King,  which  is  too  interest- 
ing to  be  omitted,  since  it  shows  the  singular 
prudence  of  the  prince  in  not  pledging  himself 
as  to  his  future  conduct.     He  says  that  he  had 
since  remembered, 

^*  That  when  I  came  first  to  Hamptoun  Court 
with  your  Grace  out  of  Wylshere  on  nyght  as 
the  Kyng's  Majeste  walked  in  the  gallery,  I  be- 
gan to  sey  unto  his  Grace,  that  sene  I  sa  hyme 
last,  he  was  growen  to  be  a  goodly  gentyllman. 
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and  trusted  that  within  three  or  four  yeres  he 
shuld  be  rewler  of  his  own  thyngs ;  whareunto 
his  Highnes  sayed  nay.  I  marvelled  thar  at  to 
my  self^  and  began  to  nomber  his  yeres,  and 
sayed,  within  this  four  yeres  his  Grace  shuld  be 
sixteen  yere  old>  and  sayed^  that  I  trusted  be 
that  tyme  his  Grace  shuld  helpe  his  men  hymself^ 
wyth  such  thyngs  as  fell  in  his  Grace's  gyft,  or 
lek  wordes  in  effect ;  whare  at  his  Grace  sayed 
nothino*.  And  then  I  fell  in  other  talke  of  other 
materes^  but  what  I  remember  not." — Pp.  87, 88. 

Tyrwhit  frequently  communicated  his  obser- 
vations on  Elizabeth's  behaviour  to  the  Protector, 
to  whom  he  made  such  reports  as  his  honourable 
office  of  spy  upon  the  Princess's  household  im- 
posed upon  him  :  but  they  are  of  slight  value. 

At  the  request  of  the  Protector,  Elizabeth,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  dated  at  Hatfield  on  the  28th 
January,  1549,  related  what  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  Lord  Seymour.  Her  narra- 
tive, besides  confirming  what  Tyrwhit  bad  be- 
fore stated,  merely  tends  to  exculpate  Katherine 
Ashley  from  the  charge  of  having  advised  her  to 
marry  him :  the  conclusion  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able. 

'^  Thes  be  the  thinges  wiche  I  bothe  declared 
to  Master  Tirwit,  and  also  wherof  my  conscience 
berethe  me  witnis,  wiche  I  wold  not  for  al 
earthely  thinges  offende  in  any  thinge ;  for  I 
knowe  I  have  a  soule  to  save,  as  wele  as  other 
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fokes  haye^  wherfore  I  will  above  al  things  have 
respect  unto  this  same.  If  there  be  any  more 
thinges  veiche  I  can  remember^  I  wil  ether  write 
it  my  selfe,  or  cause  Master  Tirwit  to  write  it. 
Master  Tirwit  and  others  have  told  me  that  ther 
goeth  rumers  abrode,  wiche  be  greatly  bothe 
agenste  my  honor  and  honestie  (wiche  above  al 
other  thinkes  I  esteme^)  wiche  be  these :  that  I 
am  in  the  Tower^  and  with  childe  by  my  Lord 
Admiral.  My  Lord^  these  ar  shameful  schan- 
dlersy  for  the  wiche,  besides  the  grete  desire  I 
have  to  see  the  Kinge's  Majestie,  I  shall  most 
hartely  desire  your  Lordship  that  I  may  come  to 
.  the  court  after  your  first  determination,  that  I 
may  sbowe  my  self  there  as  I  am*.'.' — P.  90.— -• 
From  the  original. 

Having  already  approached  so  near  to  the 
bounds  within  which  it  is  necessary  we  should 
restrict  ourselves,  we  can  only  afford  space  for 
the  most  extraordinary  jof  the  depositions :  these 

*  A  letter  on  the  subject  of  ber  reputation  occurs  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Original  Letters^  First  Series^  toL  ii.  p.  157»  dated  on  tbe  21st  of 
February,  1549.  The  Council  had,  it  appears,  promised  to  punish 
any  one  she  might  point  out  who  had  slandered  her,  but  which  she 
declined, ''  because  it  was  her  ovm  cause,"  and  that  "  shulde  be  a 
briding  of  a  iyel  name  of  me  that  am  glad  to  ponesse  them,  and  so 
get  the  ivel  wil  of  the  people,  wiche  thmge  I  wolde  be  lothe  to 
have.*'  She  suggested  to  Somerset  and  the  Council,  however, 
that  if  they  would  "  sende  forthe  a  proclamation  in  to  the  countries 
that  they  refraine  ther  tonges>  declaringe  how  the  tales  be  but  liesy 
it  shulde  make  bothe  the  people  thinke  that  you  and  the  Counsel 
have  great  regarde  that  no  suche  rumors  shulde  be  spreade  of  anye 
of  the  Kinges  Majesties  sisters." 
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relate  to  the  Lord  Admirars  amorous  conduct 
towards  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  It  was  before 
observed,  that  he  has  been  charged  with  wishing 
to  obtain  possession  of  her  person,  with  the  view 
of  compelling  her  to  consent  to  marry  him ; 
and  the  following  statements  afford  some  grounds 
for  the  idea.  For  any  indeHcacy  which  the  fas- 
tidious may  find  in  them,  we  are  of  course  no 
otherwise  responsible  than  for  placing  them  in 
our  pages  :  if,  however,  such  documents  were 
rejected,  there  would  be  an  end  to  any  success- 
ful inquiry  into  historical  events,  into  personal 
character,  and  more  especially  into  the  manners 
of  former  ages.  The  individual  to  whom  they 
refer  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the  English 
annals;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  confine  such 
curious  notices  of  her  early  life  to  the  few  people 
who  possess  the  rare  and  expensive  volume  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found 

The  cofferer  of  her  Highness*s^house,jThomas 
Parry,  sti  ted  that  Mrs.  Ashley,  of  whose  concern 
in  this  memorable  business  we  shall  adduce 
striking  evidence,  told  him 

*^  How  that  my  Lady  Somerset  hadd  fownde 
great  faults  with  her,  for  my  Lady  Elizabeth's 
goyng  in  a  nyght  in  a  barge  upon  Themes,  and 
for  other  light  partes ;  whereuppon  she  shuld  say 
to  the  said  Mrs.  Asheley  then,  she  was  not  worthy 
to  have  the  governance  of  a  king's  daughter,  and 
many  other  things,  wherefore  she  durst  not  speke 
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of  thes  matters ;  and  so  fell  agane  in  praysing 
the  Admirall.  Then  I  chaunced  to  say  to  her^ 
that  for  all  that^  I  hadd  harde  moche  evill  re- 
porte  of  the  Lord  Admiral!^  that  he  was  not 
onely  a  very  covetouse  man^  and  an  oppressor^ 
but  also  an  evill  jelowse  man;  and  how  cruelly^ 
how  dishonourably,  and  how  jelowsly  he  hadd 
used  the  Quene.  Tushe,  tushe,  quoth  she,  that 
is  no  matier,  J  know  him  better  than  ye  do  or 
those  that  so  reporte  him ;  I  know  he  will  make 
but  to  moche  of  her,  and  that  she  knowes  well 
ynough.  And  as  for  that  jelowsy  of  my  Lord 
Admirall  I  will  tell  yow:  as  he  came  upon  a 
tyme  up  a  stayres  to  see  the  Quene,  he  met  with 
a  grome  of  the  chambre  upon  the  stayres  with  a 
cole  basket,  comyng  out  of  the  chambre,  and 
bicause  the  dore  was  shytt,  and  my  lord  without, 
he  was  angry,  and  pretended  that  he  was  jelowse. 
By  my  faithe,  quoth  I,  all  the  world  speke  evill 
of  him,  for  all  this.  No  no,  quoth  she,  I  wold 
wishe  her  to  none  before  him,  for  all  that.  I  do 
remembre  also  she  told  me  that  the  Admirall 
loved  her  but  to  well,  and  had  so  done  a  good 
while,  and  that  the  Quene  was  jelowse  on  hir 
and  him  in  so  moche  that  one  tyme  the  Quene 
suspecting  the  often  accesse  of  the  Admirall  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace,  cam  sodenly  upon 
them  wher  they  were  all  alone  (he  having  her  in 
bis  armes,)  wherfore  the  Quene  fell  out  bothe 
with  the  Lord  Admirall  and  with  her  Grace  also. 
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And  hereupon  the  Quene  called  Mrs.  Ashley  to 
her^  and  told  her  fansy  in  that  matier ;  and  of 
this  was  moche  displesure.  And  it  was  not  long, 
before  they  partid  asondre  ther  famylies ;  and  as 
I  remembre  this  was  the  cause  why  she  was  sent 
from  the  Qucne;  or  ells  that  her  Grace  pertid 
from  the  Quene ;  I  do  not  perfectly  remembre 
wether  of  both  she  seid,  she  went  of  herself, 
or  was  sent  awaye.  Why,  quoth  I,  hath  there 
bene  such  famyliarytie  between  them?  And  with 
that  she  sighed  and  said,  as  I  remembre,  I  will 
tell  you  more  another  tyme  ;  and  all  this^  as  I 
remembre  was  on  twelf  eve  last  that  she  told  me 
thes  thyngs^  and  at  the  same  tyme  that  she  told 
that  he  myght  compasse  the  cownsell  if  he  wold. 
I  remembre  she  said  more,  that  if  the  King's 
Majestic^  that  dede  is^  had  lyved  a  litell  longer 
she  should  have  bene  his  wief.  But  after  that 
she  hadd  told  me  the  tale  of  the  fynding  her  Grace 
in  his  armes^  she  semed  to  repent  that  she  hadd 
gone  so  farre  with  me  as  she  did ;  and  prayed 
roe  in  ony  wise  that  I  wold  not  disclose  these 
matters :  and  I  said  I  wold  not :  and  agayn  she 
prayed  me  not  to  open  yt,  as  ever  she  myght  do 
for  me,  for  her  Grace  shuld  be  dishonored  for 
ever,  and  she  likewise  undone.  And  I  said  I 
wold  not;  and  I  said  I  had  rather  be  pulled 
with  horses  thene  I  wold ;  or  such  like  words/' 
— P.  96.  From  the  original,  written  and  signed 
by  himself 
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Remarkable  as  these  sfatements  are,  they  are 
exceeded  by  the  "  confession"  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Ashley  herself,  upon  which  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. 

''  What  familiaritie  she  hath  knowen  betwixt 
the  Lord  Admirall  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Grace? 

**  She  saith  at  Chelsy  incontinent  after  he  was 
maried  to  the  Quene  he  wold  come  many  mor- 
nyngs  into  the  said  Lady  Elizabeth's  chamber 
before  she  were  redy  and  sometyme  before  she 
did  rise.  And  if  she  were  up,  he  wold  bid  her 
good  morrow  and  ax  how  she  did,  and  strike  hir 
upon  the  back  or  on  the  buttocks  famylearly^  and 
so  go  forth  through  his  lodgings,  and  sometyme 
go  through  to  the  maydens  and  play  with  them, 
and  so  go  forth.  And  if  she  were  in  hir  bed  he 
wold  put  open  the  curteyns  and  bid  hir  good 
morrow,  and  make  as  though  he  wold  come  at 
hir :  and  she  wold  go  further  in  the  bed,  so  that 
he  could  not  come  at  hir.  And  one  mornyng  he 
strave  to  have  kissed  hir  in  hir  bed :  ajid  this 
examynate  was  there  and  bad  him  go  away  for 
shame.  She  knoweth  not  whither  this  were  at 
Chelsy  or  Han  worth.  At  Han  worth  he  wold 
likewise  come  in  the  mornyng  unto  hir  Grace  ; 
but  as  she  remembreth,  at  all  tymes,  she  was  up 
before,  savyng  two  mornyngs,  the  which  two 
mornyngs  the  Quene  came  with  hym  :  and  this 
examynate  lay  with   hir  Grace;    and  thir  thei 
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tytled  my  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  bed,  the  Quene 
and  my  Lord  Admyrall.  An  other  tyme  at  Han^ 
Yfotth  in  the  garden^  he  wrated  with  hir^  and  cut 
hir  gown  in  an  hundred  pieces^  beyng  black 
cloth ;  and  when  she  came  up,  this  examinate 
chid  with  her;  and  hir  Grace  answerid^  she 
could  not  do  with  all^  for  the  Quene  held  hir^ 
while  the  Lord  Admiral  cut  it.  An  other  tyme 
at  Chelsey  the  Lady  Elizabeth  heryng  thepryvie 
lock  undo^  knowyng  that  he  wold  come  in,  ran 
out  of  hir  bed  to  hir  maydens,  and  then  went 
behynd  the  curteyn  of  the  bed,  the  maydens 
beyng  there  ;  and  my  Lord  tarried  to  have  hyr 
come  out.  She  can  not  till  how  long.  This 
examinate  hard  of  the  gentlewoman.  She 
thinks  Mr.  [query  Mrs.]  Power  told  it  her.  And 
then  in  the  galery  this  examinate  told  my  Lord 
that  these  things  were  complayned  of,  and  that 
my  Lady  was  evill  spoken  of :  the  Lord  Admy- 
rall swore,  God's  precious  soule  he  wold  tell  my 
Lord  Protector  how  yt  slawnderid  hym,  and  he 
wold  not  leave  it,  for  he  ment  no  evill.  At  Sey- 
mor  Place  when  the  Quene  lay  there  he  did  use 
a  while  to  come  up  every  mornyng  in  his  night 
gown  barelegged  in  his  slippers,  where  he  found 
commonly  the  Lady  Elizabeth  up  at  hir  boke  : 
and  i\}en  he  wold  loke  in  at  the  gallery-dore  and 
bid  my  Lady  Elizabeth  good  morrow,  and  so  go 
his  way.  Then  this  examinate  told  my  Lord  it 
was  an  unsemly  sight  to  come  so  bare  leggid  to  a 
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mayden's  chambre ;  with  which  he  was  angry, 
but  he  left  it.  At  Hanworth  the  Quene  told  this 
examinate  that  my  Lord  Admirall  loked  in  at  the 
galery  Wyndow,  and  se  my  Lady  Elizabeth  cast 
hir  armes  about  a  man's  neck.  The  which 
heryng,  this  examynate  enquyred  for  it  of  my 
Lady's  Grace,  who  denyed  it  weepyng,  and  bad 
ax  all  hir  women :  thei  all  denied  it ;  and  she 
knewe  it  could  not  be  so,  for  there  came  no  man, 
but  Gryndall,  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  scholemaster. 
-Howbeit,  thereby  this  examinate  did  suspect  that 
the  Quene  was  gelows  betwixt  them^  and  did 
but  feyne  this,  to  th'entent  that  this  examinate 
shuld  take  more  hede,  and  be,  as  it  were,  in 
watche  betwixt  hir  and  my  Lord  Admirall.  She 
saith  also,  that  Mr.  Ashley  hir  husband,  hath 
diverse  tymes  given  this  examinate  warnyng  to 
take  hede,  for  he  did  fere  that  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth did  here  som  affection  to  my  Lord  Admirall, 
she  semyd  to  be  well  pleased  therewith,  and 
somtyme  she  wold  blush  when  he  were  spoken 
of:  and  one  other  told  her  so  also  :  but  she 
cannot  tell  who  it  was. — Kateryn  Aschyly*." 

Her  answers  to  the  questions,  of  "  what  com- 
munication  she  hath  with  any  person  as  touchyng 
the  mariage  betwixt  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  my 
Lord  Admyrall  V  and  of  "  when  she  did  talk 
with  my  Lord  Admyrall  last  ?  and  how  often  she 

•  From  the  original,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  signed 
by  Kateryn  Aschyly. 
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hath  written  unto  hym  sith  the  death  of  the 
Quene?"  contain  nothing  of  much  consequence, 
excepting  that 

*'  Mrs.  Chekcj  about  a  sevenight  before 
Christmas  did  say  to  this  examinate,  that  my 
Lord  Admiral!  had  been  recommendid  unto  hir, 
and  that  he  wold  com  to  se  my  Lady  Elizabeth, 
but  he  fearid  it  wold  be  sayd^  that  he  cam  a 
woeng ;  and  that  ther  was  a  sayeng  that  he  did 
not  use  my  Lady  Elizabeth  well  when  she  was  in 
his  house;  and  axid  her  how  he  did  use  hymself ; 
and  she  aunswerid,  that  she  never  see^  but  that 
he  did  use  himself  well.  To  this^  this  examinate 
laughid,  and  sayd,  Why  do  thei  say  so  ?  John 
Semarbryngyng  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace  to 
Hatfield,  told  this  examinate,  that  my  Lord  Ad- 
mirall  had  hym  recommendid  to  hir,  and  bid  him 
ax  hir,  whither  hir  great  buttocks  were  grown 
eny  les  or  no  V' 

And,  that  in  the  various  conversations  she  had 
with  Elizabeth,  when  she  expressed  her  wish  that 
the  Lord  Admiral  and  her  Highness  were  mar- 
ried, the  latter  never  ^'  did  adjbyne  unto  it,  if  the 
Counsell  were  content.'' 

Well  indeed  might  Tyrwhit  tell  the  Protector, 
in  a  letter  dated  at  Hatfield  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, but  which  is  stupidly  placed  in  the  volume 
before  the  document  to  which  it  refers,  that 

*''  At  the  redynge  of  Mestrys  Aschlay's  letter, 
she  was  mych  abashed,  and  halffe  brethles  or  she 
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could  rede  yt  to  an  end,  and  parussed  all  their 
namys  partfyly,  and  knewe  both  Mrs.  Aschlay's 
hand  and  the  cofferer's  with  halff  a  syght ;  so 
that  fully  she  thynketh  they  hav  boy  th  confessed 
all  they  knowe.  When  I  declared  to  her  that 
Mestrys  Aschlay  would  utter  nothynge  unto 
([untill]  Parry  and  she  war  brought  fiice  to  face, 
wych  he  stoode  faste  to^  of  all  he  had  wryttene  ; 
she  seynge  that,  she  called  hym  '  false  wretche/ 
and  sayd  that  he  had  promyssed  he  wold  never 
confesse  yt  to  deyth.  Her  answer  was  to  thys, 
'  That  yt  was  a  grett  matter  for  hy me  to  promys 
sych  a  promys  and  to  brake  yt.'  '* 

The  whole  of  her  Highnesses   *'  confession" 
relates  to  conversations  with  Mrs.  Ashley*  about 

*  This  lady,  who  was  the  goveme:s  to  Elizabeth  until  she  was 
displaced  for  her  conduct  respecting  Lord  Seymour,  did  not  en- 
tirely lose  the  Princess's  favour ;  for  in  March  following  she 
wrote  to  the  Protector,  entreating  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  Coun- 
cil, ^  to  be  good  unto  her,"  and  states  three  reasons  for  her 
request.  ''  First,  because  that  she  hathe  bene  with  me  a  long 
time,  and  manye  yeres,  and  hathe  taken  great  labor  and  paine  in 
brinkinge  of  me  up  in  leminge  and  honestie,  and  therfore  I 
oughte  of  very  dewtye  spekc  for  her,  for  Saint  Gregorie  sayeth, 
that  we  ar  more  bounde  to  them  that  bringeth  us  up  well  than  to 
our  parents,  for  our  parents  do  that  wiche  is  natural  for  them,  that 
is,  bringeth  us  into  this  worlde,  but  our  brinkers  up  are  a  cause  to 
make  us  live  wel  in  it.  The  second  is,  because  that  whatsoever 
she  hathe  done  in  my  Lorde  Admiral's. matter,  as  conceminge  the 
marijage  of  me,  she  dide  it  because  knowingehim  to  be  one  of  the 
Counsel,  she  thoght  he  wolde  not  go  about  any  suche  thinge  with- 
out he  had  the  Counsel's  consent  therunto  \  for  I  have  harde  her 
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the  Lord  Admiral's  wish  to  marry  her,  and  con- 
tain little  more  than  confirmations  of  the  state- 
ments of  Parry.  At  the  end  she  added  in  her 
own  hand^ 

''  My  Lorde,  thes  ar  the  articles  wiche  I  do  re- 
member^ that  bothe  she  and  the  coferar  talked 
with  me  of;  and  if  ther  be  any  moe   behind 
wiche   I  have  not  declared  as  yet^   I  shall  most 
hartely  desire  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of  the 
Counsel,  not  to  ttiinke  that  I  do  willingeli  con- 
cille  them,   but  that  I   have   indide  forgotten 
them.     For  if  did  knowe  them  and  did   not  de- 
clare them^  I  wer  wonderfullye  and  above  al  the 
rest  to  be  rebuked,  consideringe  how  frindely 
your  Grace  has  bothe  writen  to  me  in  letters  and 
conselied  me  by  messages,  to  declare   what  I 
knowe  hirein.   Also  I  assure  your  Lordship^  that 
if  ther  be  any  more  whiche  I  have  not  tolde^ 

manye  times  say  that  she  wolde  never  have  me  mary  in  any  place 
without  your  Grace's  and  the  Counsers  consente.  The  thirde 
cause  is,  because  that  it  shal  and  doth  make  men  thinke  that  I  am 
not  clere  of  the  dide  myselfe,  but  that  it  is  pardoned  in  me  bi- 
cause  that  she  I  loved  so  wel  is  in  such  a  place.  Thus  hope  pre- 
yailinge  more  with  me  than  feare,  hath  won  the  battel ;  and  I  have 
a1>  this  time  gone  furth  with  it.  Wiche  I  pray  God  be  taken  no 
other  wais  than  it  is  mente.'*  To  this  petition  she  added  one  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  husband,  because  he  washer  kinsman. 
Ellis's  Original  Letters,  First  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  165.  The 
learned  editor  of  that  valuable  collection,  with  a  tenderness  for 
royal  indecorum  truly  edifying,  describes  the  Lord  Admiral's  con- 
duct to  the  Princess  as  being  merely  "  most  unusually  familiar  P* 
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wiche  I  think  there.be  not)   I  wil  sende  you 
worde  of  them  as  the  come  to  toy  minde. 

'*  Your  assured  frende  to  my.  lite!  power, 

''  EUZABETH.'* 

Another  document  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
the  ^*  Confession  of  Elizabeth  Tyrwhit/'  and 
gives  an  affecting  description  of  the  last  illness  of 
Katherine  Parr : 

# 

'*  A  too  dayes  afor  the  deth  of  the  Quen,  at 
my  cumyng  to  har  in  the  mornyng,  she  askyd  me 
wher.  I  had  ben  so  long,  and  sayed  unto  me,  she 
dyd  fere  such  thinges  in  harself,  that  she  was 
suer  she  cold  not  ly ve  :  whereunto  I  answaryd, 
as  I  thowgbt^  that  I  sawe  na  lyklyhood  of  deth 
in  bar.  She  then  haveyng  my  Lord  Admyrall 
by  the  hand,  and  dyvers  others  standyng  by, 
spake  'thes  wardy s,  partly,  as  I  tooke  by t,  idylly, 
'  My  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  I  am  not  wel  handelyd,  for 
thos  that  be  abowt  me  caryth  not  for  me,  but 
standyth  lawghyng  at  my  gref ;  and  the  moor 
good  I  wyl  to  them,  the  les  good  thay  wyl  to  me.* 
Wherunto  my  Lord  Admyrall  answeryd,  '  why 
swet-hart  I  wold  you  no  hurt,^  And  she  saed  to 
hym  agayn  alowd,  *  no  ray  Lord,  I  thinke  so  and 
imedyetly  she  sayed  to  hyme  in  his  ere  ;  but  my 
Lord  you  have  geven  me  many  shrowd  tauntes.' 
Thos  wordy s  I  parsavwyd  she  spake  wyth  good 
memory,  and  very  sharply  and  earnestly,  for  har 
mynd  was  sor  unquyettydd.     My  Lord  Admyrall 

VOL.    II.  D 
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parsevyag  that  I  hard  hyt^  callyd  me  asyd^  and 
asked  me  what  she  sayd;  and  I  declared  hyt 
plainly  to  him.  Then  he  consowltyd  with  me, 
that  he  wold  ly  down  on  the  bed  by  har,  to  loke 
if  he  could  pacyfy  har  unquyetnes  wit  gentyll 
comynycacyon ;  wharunto  1  ag^ed.  And  by 
that  tyme  he  had  spoken  thre  or  four  wordes  to 
har,  she  ansuered  him  very  rowndly  and  shartly^ 
sayeng,  '  my  Lorde,  I  wold  have  geven  a  thou^ 
sand  markes  to  have  had  my  full  talk  wyth 
Hewyke,  the  fyrstday  I  was  deli  very  d,  but  I  doorst 
not,  far  displesyng  of  you ;'  and  I  heryng  that,  par- 
cevyd  har  troble  to  be  so  gret,  that  my  hart  would 
sarve  me  to  her  no  mor.  Sych  lyke  comunycasyon 
she  had  with  him  the  space  of  an  owr;  wych  thay 
dyd  hear  that  sat  by  har  bed  syd.  Elizabeth 
Tyrwhyt*/' 

It  is  from  these  remarks  of  Katherine  that  the 
opinion  was  formed  that  the  Lord  Admiral  had 
poisoned  her ;  but  so  serious  a  charge  was 
surely  never  before  founded  upon  such  evidence. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  other  articles  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  possess  little  interest. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  Sir  Philip  Hoby's  advice  to  Sir  William 
Cecill,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  ac- 
quainted him  on  the  18th  August,  1552,  with  his 
intention  of  going  to  Bath  in  the  ensuing  month, 
^'  to  amend  his  legges,"  may  be  useful :  In  hi» 

*  From  the  original. 


letter  dated  ^'  from  the  Tower,  even  in  the  time 
of  my  fitt,  the  Slst  of  August,  Id&S/'  he  says, 

'^  I  ought  to  Hnowe  what  Bathes  be :  in  dede 
if  it  were  so  hot(  here  in  that  month  as  it  is  in 
other  countries,  then  Bathes  were  very  good ; 
but  forasmoeh  as  that  moneth  is  cold  here,  and 
hott  in  other  countries.  Bathes  here  in  my 
opinion  cannot  be  good  to  amende  your  colde 
leggs  againste  winter.  Rest  and  libertie,  if  ye 
might  obteyne  it,  and  be  spared  to  travaiU  at 
your  pleasure,  ais  ye  cannot,  were  better  of  both 
in  my  fancy,  but  yf  you  go  ot  the  Bathes  for  lack 
of  libertie  (which  wer  no  doubt  better  for  you) 
God  send  you  better  luck,  then  I  have  by 
remayneng  here  in  the  towne,  for  two  fitts  of  the 
ague  hftve  I  had  alredy^  and  $tt  the  thirde,  I 
trust  to  ridde  him  awaye^  which  assuredly  cometb 
through  ill  eyeres,  being  here  nothing  ells/' 

The  affected  humility  of  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  fell  a  victim  to  an 
almost  insane  ambition,  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
hypocrisy  s^s  the  life  of  any  statesmen  of  any  age 
can  produce : 

'*  Hh  Majestie'p  choyse  of  counseller's  ys,  in 
ray  opynyoPf  v^ry  well  apoynted,  all  sg.ve  my 
selffe,  who  nether  h§th  understanding  nor  wytt 
met^  for  the  association,  nor  body  apt  to  render 
his  duty  ^ny  wayes  as  the  wylland  hart  desireth. 
And  as  y t  ys  a  most  greate  grief  to  me  to  think  y  t, 
so  I  cannot  but  lament  yt  that  yt  ys  my  channels 
to  occupy  a  rpome  in  this  common  well  mete  for 
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a  man  of  moche  wytt  and  gravite  ;  but  as  Crist  in 
the  gospell  dyd  allow  the  myte  or  farthing  of  the 
peore  woman^  wherin  she  shewyd  the  good  zele 
and  wyll  that  was  in  her^  so  I  trust  the  same  Crist, 
thorro  the  work  of  his  grace,  wyll  put  in  the  hart 
of  his  Majestie  to  except  the  em  est  wyll  and 
good  hart  that  remaynith  in  me^  tho  therbe  no 
other  thing,  as  in  deid  I  of  force  am  dryven  to 
confess !" 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1552-3,  Sir  Philip 
Hoby  was  appointed  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod^ 
and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  in  that  year,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  Cecill,  from  Brussels,  he  thus 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  badge  of  that 
office: 

"  I  have  receaved  your  lettre,  and  the  Rose 
withall,  which  according  to  your  advertisement, 
1  have  tied  to  a  lace,  and  do  carie  about  my  necke 
in  token  of  myne  office." 

The  documents  relating  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The 
principal  one  is  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  in 
the  Privy  Council  from  the  16th  July,  1553,  ten 
days  after  her  accession,  to  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber following,  which,  as  it  must  be  supposed, 
contains  some  curious  entries.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  we  find  that  an  order  was  issued,  in 
consequence  of  a  tumult  at  Paul's  Cross,  in 
which  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  London  are 
enjoy ned  to  declare,  *^  in  the  best  words  they 
can  devise,'^  to  a  Common  Council, 
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V 

'<  The  Quene's  Higlmesse^s  determination  and 
pleasure  uttered  unto  them  [the  Privy  Council], 
by  the  Quene's  owne  mouthe^  in  the  Toure  as 
yesterdaye,  being  the  13th  of  this  instant,  whiche 
was^  that  albeit  her  Grace's  conscience  is  stayed 
in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meaneth  graciously 
not  to  compell  and  constreyne  other  menne's  con- 
sciences^ otherwise  then  God  shall  (as  she  trust- 
eth)  putte  in  their  harts  a  persuasion  of  the  truthe, 
that  she  is  in^  thorough  the  opening  of  his  warde 
unto  them  by  godlye,  vertuouse^  and  lemed 
preachers." 

Of  the  manner  in  which  her  '^  gracious  mean- 
ing was  evinced^  we  have  proof  on  the  33nd  of 
the  same  month : 

"  Thid  daye  one  Fisher^  parson  of  Ammersham^ 
made  his  apparaunce  before  the  Lords^  and 
hathe  to  morrowe^  in  .the  forenoone^  to  bringe  in 
a  note  of  his  late  sermon  V 

And  on  the  24th^  '^  a  very  sediciouse  preacher'' 

was  sent  to  Newgate  as  a  close  prisoner,  and  the 

Mayor  of  Canterbury  was  ordered  to  place  the 

.vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  near  that  city,  *'  on  the 

pillorye*." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet ;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  that  month,  that  illustrious  martyr 

'^  Hugh  Latymer,  clerke,  appeared  before  the 
Lordes,  and  for  his  sedicyous   demeanor   was 

•  P.  174. 
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comytted  to  the  Toure,  there  to  remaine  as 
close  prisoner,  having  attending  upon  him  Aus- 
teyn  his  servaunte." 

Another  entry  connected  with  religious  per- 
secutions is,  that 

"  Robert  Mendham,  of  the  parishe  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Field,  tailor,  for  shaving  a  dogge  in 
despight  of  priesthod,  appearing  this  day  before 
the  Lordes,  was  appointed  to  repaire  on  Sunday 
next  to  the  parishe  church  of  St.  Giles  aforesaid, 
and  there  openly  confesse  his  folly,  according  to 
thorder  prescribed  unto  him." 

A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  ordering  him  to  permit 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  conse- 
quence of  having  supported  the  title  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  ''  to  have  open  aire  at  his  discrecion, 
and  to  suffer  the  Ladie  his  wife,  in  consideracion 
of  his  weaknes,  to  repaire  unto  him  at  convenient 
tymes,  to  dress  his  meate*  !** 

Notwithstanding  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  occupies  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  Collection,  it  admits  of  but  few 
extracts  ;  for  though  it  affords  valuable  data  for 
historians,  the  letters  are  in  general  so  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  that  selections  would 
in  most  cases  be  unintelligible.  Upon  every 
public  transaction  of  the  times  to   which  they 

*  P.  171. 
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belong ;  samely,  from  1558  to  1570^  tbey  throw 
great  light,  and  hay€  been  copioady  ai/ted  by 
hidx)rian8  of  all  kimki^  from  the  sagacious  Lin^ 
gard,  to  those  whom  Cleveland  happilly  terms 
the  **  subalmonens  of  biBtory."  The  litde  wUch 
admits  of  being  tnuisplanted  we  shall  ioiroduce 
without  further  preface.  Lord  Paget*  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Thojaas  Parry,  in  Aprils  1559,  after  coi»- 
plaining  <of  the  treatment  he  experienced  from 
Lord  Hastings  of  Loughborough,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  Queen  Mary^  and  the  Lord 
AdmifaU  indignantly  exclaimed 

'^  The  gneatest  honor  a  prince  can  have  is  to 
raifle  men  of  nothing,  wfaome  tbey  think  worthy, 
to  idacis  ^  honor  and  reputatioDt  as  the  King  her 
fether /and  bnotber  did  me ;  and  if  her  Majestie 
think  me  not  a  man  mete  to  eontynue  in  the 
place  wherin  I  am,  then  I  wold  be  a  siiiter  unto 
her  Majestic  to  have  a  writ  of  dotage,  whereby 
I  shall  have  liberty  to  absent  my  aelf  from  all 
parliamentis,  and  other  functions  of  a  nohleman, 
and  so  liv«  solitarily,  and  be  no  more  an  eyesore 
to  them." 

It  is  a  aingular  circumstance^  and  which  has 
escaped  the  biographers  of  Paget,  tiiat  in  the 
isame  letter  be  should  say  tkst  Queen  Mary  hated 
him,  since  it  has  been  uniformly  supposed  that  he 
possessed  her  favour  in  the  highest  degree.  She 
FOBtored  him  to  the  order  of  the  Garter^  appointed 
him  her  ambassador  to  treat  for  her  marriage. 
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and  bestowed  other  marks  of  her  confidence 
upon  him>  which  he  enjoyed  as  early  as  1549; 
for  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  Em- 
peror in  that  year^  she  wrote  a  strong  letter  of 
recommendation  of  him  to  his  majesty,  in  which 
she  speaks  of  him  as  her  ^'  bien  bon  amy/' 

These  facts  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
bis  saying  to  Parry >  in  allusion  to  his  being  dis-* 
liked  by  several  persons  about  the  court : 

'<  I  meane  specially  the  Lord  Admyrall  and 
the  Lord  Hastings  of  Lougborough,  who  cease 
not^  if  there  be  any  maner  occasion  of  grudge 
in  tymes  past  betwixt  any  nobleman  and  me,  to 
renew  it^  but  also  to  devise  matter  of  malice  of 
new  therby  to  raise  false  sklaunders  and  oppro- 
brious words  of  reproche  against  me :  the  Lord 
Admyrall  for  no  cause  I  think,  but  for  that  I 
have  done  him  many  a  great  good  tome ;  and 
the  other^  because  the  Qwene  his  old  mistress 
decessed  hated  me." 

Whether  this  hatred^  on  the  part  of  Mary, 
arose  from  his  witty  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  '[  Pray  who  shall  sue  the  King's  bond  V 
when  Philip  applied  to  Parliament,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Queen  being  considered  pregnant, 
for  an  act  to  constitute  him  Regent  until  the 
child  should  be  of  age  to  govern,  and  proposed 
to  give  security  for  his  surrender  of  the  regency 
when  that  period  might  arrive,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
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to  no  other  cause  can  it^  with  so  much  probability^ 
be  attributed. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  to 
Secretary  Cecill,  in  December,  1559,  he  alludes 
to  some  reports  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  conduct^ 
and  advises  that  she  should  be  immediately 
married.  Chaloner  was  at  that  time  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany :  his  observations 
merit  attention. 

''  I  assure  you.  Sir,  thies  folks  ar  brode 
mowthed,  where  1  spake  of  oon  to  muche  in 
favour,  as  they  esteme.  I  thincke  ye  gesse 
whome  they  named  ;  if  ye  do  not,  I  will  apon  my 
net  letters  write  furder.  To  tell  you  what  I 
coiiceyve ;  as  I  count  the  slawnder  most  false,  so 
a  yong  Princesse  canne  not  be  to  ware,  what 
countenaunce  or  familiar  demonstration  she 
maketh  more  to  oon,  then  an  other.  1  Judge  no 
oon  mannes  service  in  the  realme  woorthe  the 
enterteig*nement  with  suche  a  tayle  of  obloquie, 
or  occasion  of  speeche  to  suche  men  as  of  evill 
wyll  ar  ready  to  finde  faults.  This  delaye  of 
rype  tyme  for  maryage,  besides  the  losse  of  the 
realme  (for  without  posterite  of  her  Highnes 
what  hope  is  lefte  unto  us)  mynistreth  matter  to 
theis  lewde  towngs  to  descant  upon,  and  breedith 
contempt.  I  would  I  had  but  oon  howres  talke 
with  you.  Thincke  if  I  trusted  not  to  your  good 
nature,  I  wolde  not  write  thus  muche,  which 
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nevertheless  I  humbly  praye  you  to  reserve  as 
written  to  yourself." — P.  212. 

Of  the  expenses  of  posts  or  special  messengers^ 
in  1559,  we  have  the  following  information  :  the 
Council  in  the  North  observe  in  a  letter  to 
Cecill, 

*^*  We  pray  you  to  take  order  that  the  posts 
may  use  more  diligence  in  conveyaunce  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  lettres,  wherein  they  be  very 
negligent :  the  onely  remedy  whereof  is  to  give 
them  their  old  ordinary  wages  of  two  shillings 
per  diem,  for  no  we  having  but  twelve  pence  and 
ill  paid  (whereof  they  much  complayne,  spedally 
the  posts  dwelling  in  thes  North  partes)  they  can- 
not be  hable  to  keep  horses  to  serve  the  tome  : 
and  therefore  yf  that  be  not  holpen,  your  lettres 
woll  passe  with  slow  spede." — P.  241. 

Some  letters  from  Scottish  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen to  Lady  Cecill  prove  that  she  interested 
herself  in  public  affairs.  She  was  the  Secretary's 
second  wife,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke  of  Giddy  Hall  in  Essex,  the  tutor  to  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  Her  talents  and  learning,  as 
well  as  those  of  her  sisters,  have  been  frequently 
commemorated. 

Of  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  English  army 
in  Scotland,  in  1560,  we  have  strong  evidence. 
Sir  William  Cecil  remarks, 

*^  Here  is  such  abominable  robberyees  in  tbe 
camp  by  our  old  captayns,  that  it  wold  make  any 
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prince  wery  to  hav«  Tictory  with  their  service. 
Cdoienly  they  lack  not  only  a  half  part,  but  three 
parte  ;  and  they  also  infect  ourcontrey  captaynes. 
It  hath  bene  no  small  fauk  of  Sir  J[ames]  Gfroft] 
which  is  now  there  both  to  gyve  example  and  to 
nourish  them  therein.  Suerly  his  faults  in  that 
part  be  to  evident  in  this  towne,  whereof  I  am 
sorry."— P.  327. 

The  precautions  proposed  '*  for  the  Queen's 
apparel  and  dyet"  against  danger^  by  Cecill^  are 
amusing : 

[Prom  a  Minute  of  Secretary  Cecill.]] 

*'  We  think  it  very  convenient  that  yowr  Ma- 
jestie's  apparell  and  specially  all  maner  of  thyngs 
that  shall  touche  any  part  of  your  Majestie's  body 
bare,  be  circumspectly  looked  unto ;  and  that  no 
person  be  permitted  to  come  nere  k^  but  such  as 
have  the  trust  and  chaise  thereof. 
Item,  That  no  manner  of  perfume,   either  in 
apparell  or  sieves^  gloves  or  such  lyke^  or 
otherwise  that  shaD  be  appoynted  for  your 
Majestic' s  savor,  be  presented  by  any  stran- 
ger, or  oUier  persone^  but  that  the  same  be 
corrected  by  seme  other  fume. 
Item^  That  no  forrayn  neate  or  dishes  being 
dressed  4!>ut  of  yo«r  Majestie's  court  be 
brought  to  your    foode,    withcHit  assured 
knowledge  irom  whom  the  same  cometh ; 
and  <hat  no  me  be  liad  hereof. 
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Item,  That  it  may  please  your  Majei»ty  to  take 

the  advise  of  }  our  PluNician  for  the  receav- 

ing  wekely  tirise,  f^ome  preHcrvatiflT  contra 

pe§tem  et  vmena  nn  therbe  many  good  thyngi 

et  ialutaria. 

Item,   It  may  please  your  Majesty   to  gyre 

order  who  shall  lake  the  chardge  of  the  back 

doores  to  your  Chamberors  chambers^  where 

laundressees,  taylors^  wardrobers^  and  such, 

ufie  to  come ;  and  that  the  same  doores  may 

be  duely  attended  uppon,  as  becommetb, 

and  not  to  stand  open  but  upon  necessite* 

Item,  That  the  privie  chamber  may  be  better 

ordered  with  an  attendance  of  an  Usher  and 

the  Gentillmen  and  Gromes/'-^P.  368* 

About  the  middle  of  1501,  prints  were  sold  in 

Ijondon  by  ^'  sondry  bookebyndcrs  and  stetion-^ 

ers''  of  the  Queen's  i)ortrait  with  that  of  the 

King  of  Sweden  ;  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 

Lord  Mayor,  on  the  Slst  of  July  in  that  year,  by 

Cecilia  in  which  he  says^ 

^'  And  although  hir  Higlines  is  not  miscon- 
tented  that  ether  hir  owne  face  or  the  sayd 
Kyng's  should  be  prynted  or  portracted  ;  yet  to 
bejoyned  in  one  paper  with  the  sayd  King,  or 
wyth  any  other  prynce  that  is  known e  to  have 
made  any  request  for  mariadg  to  hir  Majesty,  i« 
not  be  allowed/' 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  accordingly  directed  to 
send  for  the  wardens  of  the  company,  that 
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''  All  the  sayd  papers  shuld  be  taken  and 
packed  upp  together,  in  sort  as  none  of  them  be 
permitted  to  be  seene  in  any  place,  for  otherwise 
hir  Majesty  might  seme  to  be  tooched  in  honor 
by  her  owne  subjects  that  wold  in  such  papers 
declare  an  allowance  to  have  hir  self  joyned^  as 
it  wer^  in  mariadg  with  the  sayd  Kyng,  where 
indede  hir  Majesty  hitherto  cannot  be  induced 
(whereof  we  have  cause  to  sorrow)  to  allow  of 
any  mariadg  with  any  manner  of  person." — 
P.  368. 

The  luxury  of  the  present  times  does  not 
equals  in  one  article  at  least,  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the 
Queen's  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid^  in 
June^  1562,  says,    . 

*^  I  pray  you  good  my  Lord  Ambassador  sende 
me  two  paire  of  parfumed  gloves,  parfumed  with 
orrange  flowers  andjacemin,  th-one  for  my  wives 
hand,  the  other  for  myn  owne  ;  a^id  wherin  so- 
ever I  can  pleasure  you  with  any  thing  in  this 
countrey,  you  shall  have  it  in  recompence  thereof, 
or  els  so  moche  money  as  they  shall  coste  you  ; 
provided  alwaies  that  they  be  of  the  best  choise, 
wherein  your  judgment  is  inferior  to  none.** — 
P.  387. 

A  letter  from  Matthew  Stewart,  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, to  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  by  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  the 
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Eighth^  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  r^ates  to 
individuals  of  such  historial  importance,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  transferring  it  to  our  pages. 
The  King,  his  son,  was  Henry  Darnley,  husband 
of  M ary»  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  child  of 
which  she  was  enceinte,  was  James,  afterwards 
King  of  Scotland,  and  of  this  country,  who  was 
bom  ou  the  19th  June,  1566.  These  fiicts  fix 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  the  19th  December, 
1565. 

TO    MY   WYFy    MY    LADY    MARGARET. 

My  swet.  Mage, 

After  my  most  harty  conoendacions.  If  ye 
ahuld  take  unkyndly  my  slownes  in  wryttyngeto 
you  all  thys  wbyll,  as  I  can  not  blame  you  to  doo, 
God  and  thys  berrar  owr  owld  servant  Powller, 
can  baist  wytnes  th'ocasyone  therof ;  it  beygn 
not  a  ly  ttyll  to  my  grefe  now  to  be  debarred,  and 
want  the  commodety  and  comfort  of  intellegens 
by  lettyrs,  that  we  war  wont  to  have  passynge 
between  us  durrynge  our  absens  :  But  what 
then  ?  God  send  us  pacyens  in  takynge  all 
thyngs  acordyngly,  and  send  us  a  comfortable 
mettynge,  and  then  we  shall  talk  farther  of  the 
matter.  My  Mage,  we  have  to  geve  God  most 
harty  thanks  for  that  the  Kyng  our  son  contl- 
news  in  good  helth  and  lykynge,  and  the  Queue 
great  with  chyld,  God  save  them  all  j  for  the 
wyche  we  have  great  causs  to  rejeys  maire : 
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Yet  of  my  part,  I  must  confess  I  want,  and  fynde 
a  lake  of  my  chefest  comfort^  wyche  is  you  ; 
whom  I  have  no  causs  to  forget  for  any  great 
fellysety  or  welthe^  that  I  am  in ;  but  I  truste  it 
will  amende.  Attho  I  doo  not  dowt  but  there 
Majesties  forgetelbe  you  not,  yet  I  am  styll  re- 
membryng  them  for  your  dyllyverans,  to  worke 
therin  as  muche  as  they  can,  as  I  dowt  not  but 
their  Majestys  wyll,  els,  er  ye  shuld  tarry  there 
any  longer^  I  shall  wyshe  of  God  that  I  may  be 
with  you,  our  lyfe  beynge  sayf.  Thys  beynge 
forset  to  make  no  longar  letter  for  want  of  tyme^ 
as  thys  berrar  knowithe,  who  wyll  declare  unto 
you  all  thyngs  at  more  lengthe,  beynge  most 
sorry  of  hys  desertyng  out  of  the  Kynge  hys 
Majestie's  servece  for  sjndry  respects,  I  byd 
myn  own  swet  Mage  most  hartylly  fay rwell,  bes- 
syching  Almychty  God  to  presarve  you  in  helthe, 
longe  lyf,  and  send  us  with  our  chyldren  a  mery 
mettynge.  Prom  Glascow,  the  19th  day  of  De- 
sembar. 

Your  owne  Mathiu^  and  most  lovynge 
husband  *.— P.  443. 

An  article  occurs  in  the  hand-writing  of  Cecill, 
in  April,'  1566,  in  which  the  *'  reasons  to  move 
the  Quene'*  to  accept  Charles  of  Austria,  and 
"  the  Reasons  against  the  E[arl  of  L[eicester]" 
are  placed  opposite  to  each  other.     The  former 

*  From  the  ori^al. 
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are  not  worth  copying,  but  we  must  not  omit  the 
latter  : 

'^  Reasons  against  the  E.  of  L 

*^  I.  Nothing   is  increased   by    marriadg    of 

hym,  either  in  riches,  estimation,  power. 
^*  II,  It  will  be  thought  that  the   slanderooss 
speches  of  the  Queue  with  the  Erie  have 
been  trew. 
'*  III.  He  shall  study  nothing  but  to  cnhanss 
his  owne  particular  frends  to  welthe,  to  offi- 
cees,  to  lands,    and  to  offend  others.     Sir 
H.  Sydney,  Erl  Warwyk,  Sir  James  Croft, 
Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Fran.  Jobson,  Apleyard, 
Horssey,  Lay gh ton,  Molly nex,  Middlemore, 
Colshili,  Wyseman,  Kiilegrew,  John  Dud- 
ley ;   ij  Christmas,  Fostar,  Ellyss,   Middle- 
ton. 
*'  IV.   He  is  infamed  by  deth  of  his  wilT. 
''  V.  He  is  farr  in  dett. 
''  VL  He  is  lyke  to  prove  unkynd  or  geloosof 

the  Queue's  Majesty." — P.  444. 
That  Queen  Elizabeth  sometimes  honoured 
Cecill  with  her  presence  at  his  table,  in  a  private 
manner,  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  a  letter, 
dated  on  the  27th  May,  1507,  to  Lord  Cobham. 
'*  My  Lady  Clynton  hath  underhasid  procured 
my  wiff  to  make  hir  a  supper  to  morrow,  wher 
she  sayth  a  gretar  person  will  be  covertly,  as  she 
is  wont.     I  meane  not  to  take  knoUedg,  but  shall 
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be  glad  to  see  hir  content  with  my  poverty/' — 
P.  449. 

We  learn  from  the  Bishop  of  London's  certi- 
ficate, that,  in  December^  1567,  there  were  then 
in  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  or  places 
which  are  now  included  in  the  word  *'  London,** 
3838  Datchmen ;  720  Frenchmen  ;  137  Italians  ; 
10  Venetians  ;  56  Spaniards  ;  25  Portuguese ; 
2  Grecians  ;  2  Blackmores ;  1  Dane ;  and  but 
58  Scots  !  making  a  total  of  4851  foreigners. 

A  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  Queen  of  Scots's  aSair ;  we 
can  only  therefore  refer  to  an  excessively  inte- 
resting account  of  the  interview  which  a  Mr, 
White  had  with  her  in  February,  1568-9,  at 
Tutbury.  The  manner  in  which  she  passed  her 
time,  her  pursuits,  and  her  conversation,  are  de- 
tailed at  considerable  length. 
.  To  find  one  noblieman  suggesting  to  a  minis- 
ter to  send  a  spy  into  the  house  of  another,  ex- 
hibits a  frightfVil  picture  of  the  state  of  society. 
The  Ead  of  Huntingdon,  in  1570,  after  speaking 
of  the  suspicimis  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  he  says,  was  surrounded  by  *'  matinye 
wyck'ed  colmsdlons  and  sum  to  neare  hym,"  and 
that  '^  theire  is  one  Broune  a  conjurour  in  hys 
housse  kepte  secretly/'  adds, 

'^  And  surelye  in  my  symple  dpynyone,  yf  you 
send  sum  ftiythfulle  and  wyse  spye  that  wculde 

VOL.    II.  £ 
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dyssemble  to  cum  from  D*Alva,  and  dyasembl^ 
poperye,  you  might  understand  all." — P.  608. 

Many  papers  are  inserted  relative  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  ultimately  executed  for  some  supposed  trea* 
sonable  designs,  the  most  heinous  of  which,  in 
Elizabeth's  eyes,  was  his  wish  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  extent  to  which  he  offered 
to  be  regulated  by  Elizabeth  in  choosing  a  fourth 
wife,  though  he  was  then  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  is  not  generally  known  :  after  promising 
never  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  Mary,  he  observes, 

'^  And  as  for  maryage  eyny  other  wHer,  al- 
thowb  att  thys  tyme  my  yll  helthe  and  thys  place 
ys  unfyte  to  thynke  of  any  suche  matter  yeat 
herafter  as  I  sehall  fynd  that  y tt  may  best  content 
your  Hydesse  apon  seeing  and  consyderyng  off 
fytte  persons,  I  wyll  the  soner  applye  my  gelfe 
thereto  for  your  Majestyes  better  satysfactyon. 
-P.  67L 

,  The  admirers  of  **  Kenilworth''  will  be  gra- 
tified with  the  notices,  which  are  to  be  found,  of 
the  fair  Amy  Robsart,  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

During  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  in 
September,  1553,  she  was  ordered  to  be  allowed 
access  to  him  * ;  but  the  subjoined  letter  describes 
the  rumours  which  were  then  afloat  respecting 

•  P.  182. 
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her  tra^cal  6»te  :  and  which/  as  we  have  seeo^ 
Cecill  includes  among  his  objections  to  the  Earl't 
marrying  the  Qaeen. 

Unlo  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francis  KnoHa 
and  Sir  tViUiam  CeciU,  Knights,  and  to  either 
of  them  be  these  dd. 

The  grace  of  God  be  unto  your  honors^  with 
mi  humble  commendations  and  harte  thanks  in 
Christ  for  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  place  you 
in  autodte  with  wisdome^  and  wiUes  to  adyabce 
hisglorej  the  Quene's  Mieyestie's  godli  hooor^  and 
the  peaceable  w.el^be  of  this  realme;  aad  that 
al^p  1  .am  well  assured  of  your .  favorable,  minds 
towards  me  Jo  .take  iu ;  writing  according  to  mi 
meaning  fajtbfulli^  reverentli^  And  loving^i« 
Thei'efore  ^m  \  moved> .  aud  boldned  bi  writing 
to  signifie  unto  you^  that  bere.  in .  tbiese ,  partesi 
sem^th  unto  me^.'to,  be  a  grevoLUii  and  dahgerouid 
9Uspitioii^  and  multeHug  pf  the  di^ath  of  hir^. wich 
was:  the  wife  of  my  Lord  Robert.  Dudlet.^  o  And 
now  mi  desire  and  trust  is  that  the  raiher  bi  yoni 
godli,  discrete  devise  and  diligence  thrpugh  the 
Queue's  Maje9ties  autorite^  ernest.  searching  and 
triing  out  pf  .ti%e  truethe  with  dweiponishment^  if 
ani  be  fou^dse  gilte  in  this,  mater,  maibiiopenlt 
known.  For  if  no  search,  nor  in  quire,  be  made 
and  knqtwp»  the  displeasure  of  God«  ibc^diaboooif 
(tf  th^  Quene^  .tad  the  danger  of  the  whoieVealibe 
is  to  be  feared ;  and  bi  dwe  inquire  and  justice 
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openli  known^  sureli  God  sbalbe  well  pleased  and 
served^  the  Quene*s  Maiestie  wortheli  com- 
mended,  and  her  loving  subjects  comfortabli 
quieted.  The  Lord  God  guide  you  by  his  grace, 
in  this  and  all  other  your  godii  travels,  as  he 
knoweth  to  be  most  expedient  in  Christ.  Scrib- 
let  at  Coventre  the  1 7th  of  Septembre  bi  yoore 
iaithfulli  in  Christ, 

Thomas  Lever*. — P.  363. 

Our  selections  from  these  papers  will  be  con- 
duded  by  pointing  out  two  or  three  words  which 
have  struck  us  as  being  singular.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  used  the  word  '^  brag**  synony- 
mously with  proud,  vain ;  and  of  which  Arch- 
deacon Nares  has  cited  an  example  : 

'^  Thus  being  here  in  the  rewle  of  oure  newe 
captain,  whom  I  dare  in  no  wise  displeasure^  for 
that  he  is  so  bragge  of  his  new  ofiyce.'* — P.  275. 

But  *^  redubbe"  has,  we  believe,  escaped  our 
lexicographers.  In  a  letter  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Lord  Grey  and  the  council  in  the  North, 
in  1560,  she  says, 

^^  This  doth  much  greve  us,  that  any  such  oc- 
casion shuld  be  given  to  them  ;  and  we  mervell 
much  that  any  maner  of  person  of  our  army  shuld 
notefye  to  the  Scotts  any  lack  or  doubt  of  our 
proceding  either  for  want  of  money  or  such  lyke  : 
wherefore  we  require  you  all  by  the  best  meanes 

♦  From  the  original. 
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that  ye  can,  to  redvbhe  this^  and  to  establish  the 
Scots  in  good  comefort/' — P.  292. 

And  the  Privy  Council^  speaking  of  the  same 
subject,  observe, 

•'  And  lyke  as  hir  Majestie  wryteth  presently 
to  yowy  how  much  this  miscontenteth  hir^  for 
respect  of  hir  service ;  so  have  we  thought  mete^ 
after  our  harty  thanks  gy ven  to  yow  all^  for  your 
great  paynes  and  aventures  in  this  service,  to 
advertise  yow  that  it  is  necessary  to  rednhhe  this 
wound  gyven/' 


INTERESTING  PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TRIAL 

« 

AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE  MARY 
QUEEN  OF  SCOTS*. 

Davison's  well-known  traffic  in  the  death  of  the 
friendless  and  wretched  Mary^  naturally  excites 
inquiries  into  motives  of  others  with  whom  he 
acted^  or  appeared  to  act,  as  our  only  clue  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  attributed  delinquency,  as  well 
as  of  his  moral  character.  His  royal  mistress 
thus  fairly  becomes  subject  of  remark^  and  we 
accordingly  find  her^  in  the  volume  whence  we 
have  made  this  extract^  andyzed  closely,  and 
at  much  length :  in  reference,  however,  to  the 

•  Fk-om  the  Life  of  William  Davison,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
PHvy  Counsellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Nicholas  Harris  NicolaSj, 
£sq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.    8vo. 
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single  circumstance  \vhich  involves  the  repnta* 
lion  of  Davision.  In  all  Elizabeth's  professed 
sorrow  towards  her  rival,  not  forgetting  her  ob- 
streperous grief  after  the  appearance  of  the  last 
messenger  from  Fotheringay,  she  shewed  such 
a  mixture  of  the  tiger,  cat,  and  the  fox,  as  per- 
haps was  never  or  since  been  paralleled  in  the 
human  heart.  Her  persecution  also  of  her  secre- 
tary, Davison,  for  his  instrumentality  in  Mary's 
death,  was  unjust  and  unprincipled,  and  the 
Star-Chamber  passed,  at  her  instance,  a  wrong 
towards  the  man,  and  a  flagrant  perversion  of 
justice. 

Of  this  said  Davison  little  is  known,  either  of 
his  ancestry,  time  of  birth,  or  native  place :  mere 
conjecture  makes  him  a  Scot.  The  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  court  is  also  unknown.  By  mar- 
riage, he  was  allied  to  Leicester,  Burleigh,  and 
Killegrew  ;  with  the  last  he  began  his  diploniatic 
life,  but  it  is  unlikely  he  was  married  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  his  first  appearance  as  a  public 
man  to  have  been  derived  from  his  friends.  His 
talents,  nevertheless,  recommended  him  to  Eliza- 
beth's particular  notice;  and,  in  1586,  he  was 
one  of  her  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
her   Privy-Counsellor*.      Davison   was,  as  we 

*  Here  the  author  combats  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
Camden^  that  Davison  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  solely  to 
be  made  the  instrument  of  Mary's  death ;  and  afterwards  himself 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  hypocrisy  of  Elizabeth.    He  next  assumes 
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faaye  seen^  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
prioeipal  members  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  theyi  should  have  chosen  as  their  dupe  a 
man,  M^ose  disgrace  would  extend  to  themselves. 

Davison  first  acted  as  secretary  early  in  Octo^ 
ber  1586^  and  the  commission  for  Mary's  trial 
bears  date  the  6tb  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
The  author  enumerates  the  ^'  distingdi^hed  cha- 
racters'-' to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Three 
«xtant  letters  of  Davison^  in  reference  to  fornis 
of  the  commission^  are  next  glanced  eit :  some  .^ 
suggestions  of  Elizabeth  are  set  forth  in  them ; 
and  he  encloses  the.  privy  seal  for  the  £1000 
which  ,he  (Davison)  was  to  employ  as  his  ^'  lard- 
ship  —Burleigh — ^knew*' 

**  He  al^o  acquaints  his  lordship  that  he  had 
just  seen  a  Dutchman^  newly  come  from  Parid, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Queen-Mother^  her 
jeweller,  who  adviseth  her  Majesty  to  beware  of 
one  that  will  present  her  a  petition  oh  her  way  to 
chapel^  or  walking  abroad,  without  specifying 
other  particulars^  and  suggests  to  the  Treasurer 
to  write  to  the  Queen  ^  to  pray  her  to  be  more 
circumspect  of  her  person,  and  to  spare  to  shew  " 
her9elf  publicly,  than  she  is^  till  the  brunt  of  the  ,, 
business  now  in  hand  be  well  overblown^/' 

The    commissioners   proceeded    to    trial  at 

for  him  an  inflexible  integrity,  well  known  to  all,  which  must  have 
rendered  Davison  an  unfit  subject  for  the  dishonourable  use  in-  "^ 
tended  to  be  made,  according  to  Camden*8  assertion. 
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Fotheringay,  1 1th  of  October.  Elizabeth's  writ- 
ten instructions  to  them  to  suspend  their  sentence 
till  they  had  reported  to  her,  finds  a  place.  On 
the  25th,  her  sentence  was  pronounced  in  the 
Star-Chamber.  Davison  was  not  present  at  the 
trial  or  sentence ;  and  this  circumstance,  his 
biographer  endeavours  to  turn  to  his  account. 
Nov.  12,  both  Houses  of  Pariiament  addressed 
the  Queen  to  execute  the  sentence,  •'  urging 
their  request  by  the  example  of  God's  displeasure 
on  Saul  for  saving  King  Agag,  and  on  Achab 
for  preserving  Benadab.'* 

Elizabeth's  answers  and  communications  to 
her  parliament  on  this  subject,  no  less  curious 
than  important,  are  strongly  characterized  by 
cunning  and  dissimulation  :  if  |they  do  not  con- 
firm, they  afford  no  contradiction  to,  the  opinion 
that  the  reluctance  which  she  expressed  to  carry 
the  sentence  against  Mary  into  execution,  waa 
entirely  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  herself  the  obloquy  which  she  knew  would 
attend  the  death  of  that  princess,  and  of  per- 
suading the  world  that  she  sacrificed  her  own 
personal  feelings  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  her 
subjects.  At  the  same  time  in  which  she  assured 
the  House  of  Commons  of  her  merciful  disposi- 
tion towards  her  kinswoman,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  she  gravely  recapitulated  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  her,  and  rather  aggravated  than  sof- 
tened   their    nature  and   object:    after  several 
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eulogia  on  her  own  magnanimity,  she  took  care 
plainly  to  insinuate^  that  Mary's  existence  was 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  their  religion  ; 
and  inflamed  their  animosity  towards  her  rival 
by  informing  them  of  a  new  and  determined 
plot  against  her  own  life.  The  motive  of  her 
writing  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  advising  her 
privately  to  confess  her  treasonable  intentions, 
was  in  all  probability  an  artifice  to  obtain  her 
own  admission  of  her  guilt,  and  of  which,  per- 
haps, immediate  advantage  would  have  been 
taken;  and  she  impiously  appealed  to  Providence 
to  guide  her  conduct,  when  there  can  barely  be 
a  doubt  that  her  resolution  had  long  been  irrevo- 
cably fixed.  In  her  reply  to  the  second  address 
from  the  parliament,  she  anticipated  the  opinion 
which  posterity  has  formed,  that  her  clemency 
was  fictitious,  and  that  it  was  not  only  unfelt, 
but  the  result  of  a  cold  and  selfish  policy ;  and 
so  far  did  she  carry  her  hypocrisy,  that  she  did 
not  even  then  think  it  proper  positively  to  grant 
their  petition,  but  left  them  in  uncertainty  what 
might  be  her  final  determination.  Her  assurance 
that  she  had  ordered  her  ministers  to  instruct 
them  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  renders  it  likely  that  she  thought  a 
permission  to  that  effect  was  necessary ;  but  the 
disposition  which  the  parliaments  of  Elizabeth 
generally  shewed-  to  make  her  will  the  guide  of 
their  proceedings,  might  in  some  degree  induce 
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US  to  consider  their  repeated  requests  that  she 
would  complete  the  sentence  passed  on  the  ilK 
feted  Mary^  as  presumptive  evidence  of  their 
being  well  aware  that  their  petitions  were  conso- 
nant to  her  inclination ;  and  this  fact  is  also 
apparent  from  the  peculiarly  gracious  manner  in 
which  she  received  them^  and  the  praises  which 
she  lavi^hed  on  their  conduct. 

In  her  second  answer  there  is  a  singular  ex- 
pression^ which  is  worthy  of  remark.  After 
informing  them  that  she  is  aware  of  the  danger 
in  which  her  life  is  placed^  she  says^  ^  but  this 
she  considers,  that  many  a  man  would  put  his  life 
in  danger  for  the  safeguard  of  a  king,  but  prays 
them  to  believe  that  she  hath  thought  upon  it.^ 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
import  of  this  assertion  ;  but  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  preceding  passag^s^  it  may  without 
violence  be  thought  a  distant  allusion  to  the 
wish^  which  she  afterwards  more  fully  expressed^ 
that  Mary  might  be  privately  put  to  deaths  in 
order  to  conceal  her  agency  in  that  event.  If 
Elizabeth  had  been  sincere  in .  the  disposition 
which  she  expressed  to  save  her  rival's  life^ 
would  she  not  havet  represented  her  conduct  in 
the  most  favourable  view, — have  concealed  the 
plot  she  had  discovered^ — and  used  every  argu- 
ment to  convince  her  parliament  that  no  necessity 
existed  for  so  fatal  a  measure?  We  have  seen 
how  perfectly  opposite  was  the  conduct  she  pur- 
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sued ;  and  hence  it  is  hardly  possible  to 'attribute 
any  other  motive  to  her^  than  that  she  was 
desirous  of  hiding  her  real  disposition  of  hearty 
under  the  mask  of  sacrificing  her  own  humane 
feelings  to  those  of  the  purest  patriotism. 

Dec.  21. — Mary's  sentence  was  published  and 
proclaimed  with  great  pomp.    The  Lord  Mayor^ 
attended  by  several  noblemen,  together  with  the 
aldermen  and  principal  officers  of  the  eity^  the 
majority   of  the  .gentry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  about  eighty,  citizens,  dressed  in  velvet,  and 
wearing  gold  chains  aU  on  horseback,  assembled 
at  about  t^n  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  whea  the 
sentence  was  publicly  read  by  Mr.  Sebright,  the 
town-clerk,  at  tbecrpss  in  Cheapside,  at  the  end 
of    Chancery-lane    opposite    the     temple,     at 
Leadenhall-corner,  and  at  St.  Magnus' -corner, 
near  London -bridge.     Similar  processions  were 
formed  in  ]V|iddlesex,  and,  says  one  of  our  old 
chroniclers,  'to   the  great  and  wonderful  re- 
joicing of  the  people  of  all  sorts,  as  manifestly 
appeared  by  their  eager  running  after  the  portly 
train,  their  thronging  to  hear  the  sentence  pub- 
lished, their  ringing  of  bells,  making  bonefires, 
and  singing  of  psalms  in  every  street  and  lane  of 

the  city.' 
This  melancholy  proof  of  the  reKgious  ferocity 

of  the  times  is  quoted  that  we  may  have  occasion 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  its  disappearance 
at  the  present  day.     Immediately  after  the  sea- 
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tence  had  been  pronounced.  Lord  Backhurst^ 
and  Mr.  Robert  Beale^  cierk  of  the  council,  were 
sent  to  Mary  with  iuBtructiouB  from  Elizabeth, 
by  the  general  style  of  which  it  appears,  that 
their  real  object  was  to  induce  Mary  into  some 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  a  point  Elizabeth  was 
most  anxious  to  gain,  although  clemency  slightly 
covers  the  motive.  The  short  delay  that  pre- 
ceded the  execution  of  Mary  must  be  imputed 
to  Elizabeth's  desire  of  preserving  still  longer 
the  appearance  of  reluctance;  and  perhaps  to 
her  expectation  that  some  of  her  courtiers  would 
imitate  those  of  Henry  II.  and  employ  the  same 
means  for  removing  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  had 
been  used  on  the  celebrated  Becket. 

In  the  interval  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scot- 
land sent  ambassadors  to.  Elizabeth,  to  solicit 
her  mercy  for  the  wretched  victim.  Hume  has 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  Henry  IV. ;  James's 
appeal  for  a  parent  cannot  be  so  treated.  He 
first  sent  Sir  William  Keith ;  and  afterwards 
the  mailer  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert  Melville  ;  he 
also  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  Douglas  and 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  waxed  indignant  at  a  kind 
of  cowardly  threat  in  James's  epistle.  His  am- 
bassadors proposed,  that  he  should  give  his  chief 
nobility  as  hostages  to  secure  Elizabeth  from  any 
attempts  of  his  mother,  who  should  resign  in 
favour  of  her  son,  and  that  this  should  be  gua- 
ranteed by  foreign  princes ;  all  of  which  was 
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contemptuously  rejected  :  and  her  answers  sup- 
ply the  strongest  proof  of  her  determination  to 
put  Mary  to  death,  and,  consequently^  the  odious 
dissembling  of  her  professions  of  mercy  and 
sympathy.  For,  as  it  has  been  well  observed, 
Elizabeth's  dissimulation  always  failed  her,  when 
she  was  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  either  by  James  or  by  foreign  courts ;  she 
then  seemed  firmly  resolved  to  execute  the  sen-  . 
tence  against  her ;  but  when  her  ministers  or 
parliament  prayed  her  not  to  delay  it,  her  affec- 
tation of  respect  for  the  dignity,  and  of  com- 
passion for  the  misfortunes,  of  her  prisoner, 
invariably  returned.  To  James's  ambassadors 
she  remarked,  how  sorry  she  was  that  no  means 
could  be  found  to  save  their  King's  mother,  and 
secure  her  own  life. 

Melville,  acting  under  his  instructions,  used 
strong  language,  upon  which  good  Queen  Bess 
threatened  his  life,  and  would  have  kept  him  a 
prisoner,  had  not  his  colleagues  interfered.  But 
Elizabeth's  true  disposition  was  more  strongly 
evinced  by  her  reply  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  who, 
in  his  letter  to  James,  dated  January  12,  1586 
(1586-7),  giving  a  relation  of  the  particulars  of 
his  audience,  says— ''And  I  spake  craving  of  her 
that  her  life  may  be  spared  Jijteen  days ;  she 
refused ;  she  said  *  Not  for  an  hour ;'  and  so  goed 
way." 

The  dispatch  of  the  warrant  to  Fotheringay 
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forms  the  well  known  act  of  Davison's  life  for 
which  he  has  been  hitherto  censured,  and  which 
his  biographer  again  strives  to  vindicate.  The 
exposure  of  Elizabeth's  fixed  intentions  to  put 
Mary  to  death  is  the  general  ground  of  defence 
chosen ;  and  as  a  proof  of  Davison's  integrity, 
we  are  furnished  with  the  following  particulars. 
The  occasion  which  elicited  it  is  one  of  intense 
interest,  and  will  startle  many  readers. 

*'  Before  her  Majesty  had  resolved  on  allowing 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  fall  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  de? 
liberated  in  her  cabinet,  whether  it  lyas .  not 
preferable  that  she  should  perish  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.  Elizabeth's  wishes  were  decidedly 
for  the  latter  course,  because  it  would  remove 
the  odium  of  Mary's  death  from  herself,  and 
have  enabled  her  to  sacrifice  those  who  employed 
him,  as  a  confirmation  of  her  total  ignorance  of 
the  transaction.  Her  disposition  was  supported 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  proposed  to  poison 
her ;  and  it  was  said,  that  he  privately  sent  a 
divine  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  to  persuade 
him  of  the  legality  of  the  act.  Davison,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  opposed  himself  with  uniform 
firmness  to  these  propositions ;  and  it  is  mor^ 
than  probable  that  his  arguments  caused  the 
forms  of  law  and  justice  to  be  followed,  in  coq- 
cluding  this  tragical  affair.'* 

Let  the  reader  here  bear  in  mind,  althougrh  the 
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biographer  of*  Davison  does  not  allude  to  the 
facts  in  our  view,  that  Walsingham^  '^  perhaps 
from  a  knowledge  of  Elizabeth's  duplicity,  and 
bis  anticipation  that  the  person  who  was  officially 
employed  in  the  conclusion  of  this  proceeding 

WOULD  BECOME  A  VICTIM  TO  HER  INTRIGUES,  with- 
drew from  court,  under  the  pretence  of  illness^ 
and  consequently  the  responsibility  fell  entirely 
ON  Davison. 

Soon '  after  Elizabeth  had  been  petitioned  by 
her  parliament  to  proceed  against  Mary,  she 
ordered  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  draw  the  warrant, 
who,  on  the  morning  after  he  had  done  so,  sent 
for  Davison  to  Richmond^.  He  found  Burteigh 
prepared  with  the  warrant ;  and  received  from 
him  her  JVfajesty's  commands  to  get  it. engrossed, 
and  then  submit  it  for  her  signature  ;-^it  was 
accordingly  delivered  into  Davison's  hands.  In 
a  few  days  he  presented  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
who  then  refused  to  sign,  on  account  of  the 
solicitations  of  Henry  and  James,  but  command- 
ed him  to  keep  it  ^'  till  a  more  convenient 
season/*  He  held  it  back  during  five  or  six 
weeks,  for  which  Leicester  once  reprimanded 
him  in  the  queen's  presence.  On  the  first  of 
February  she  sent  privately  for  Davison  to  bring 
the  warrant  to  her  to  sign. 

*  The  narrative  of  Davison's  acts,  from  this  to  the  doseof  fait 
career,  are  cluefly  supplied  on  his  own  authority,  in  the  shape  of 
statements  under  his  hand,  printed,  it  is  presumed,  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Davison  immediately  went  to  his  apartment  to 
fetch  the  warrant  and  some  other  papers^  and  on 
his  return  he  sent  to  announce  to  the  Queen  that 
he  was  in  attendance,  and  she  shordy  afterwards 
gave  him  an  audience.  She  received  him  most 
graciously^  enquired  whether  he  had  been  out 
that  fine  mornings  advised  him  to  use  more 
exercise^  and  evinced  considerable  interest  in  his 
health:  she  then  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his 
hand^  and  when  he  informed  her  that  it  was 
different  warrants  and  other  things  for  her  signa- 
ture^ her  Majesty  demanded  if  the  Lord  Admiral 
had  not  ordered  him  to  bring  up  the  warrant  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  execution  :  and  on  Davison's 
replying  that  he  had  spoken  with  his  Lordship  in 
the  Privy  Chamber^  and  understood  from  him 
that  it  was  her  pleasure  that  he  should  bring  the 
warrant  to  her  to  sign^  Elizabeth  asked  for  it : 
and  immediately  after  reading  it^  called  for  pen 
and  ink^  signed  it^  and  laid  it  down  by  her  on  the 
mats^  and  explained  to  him  that  the  motive  which 
bad  induced  her  to  delay  it  so  long,  was  her 
regard  for  her  own  reputation ,  that  the  world 
might  perceive  that  however  justly  she  felt  pro- 
voked at  Mary's  offences,  yet  that  if  any  other 
means  could  have  been  devised  for  the  security  of 
her  own  person  and  of  the  state,  she  would  have 
felt  extremely  sorry  to  have  taken  such  a  course ; 
and  that  it  might  appear  that  she  had  not  been 
induced  '  violently'  to  adopt  this  measure  from 
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any  sentiment  of  malice  or  revenge  towards  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  then  ironically  de- 
manded of  Davison  whether  he  was  not  extremely 
sorry  to  see  the  warrant  signed  ?  »  *  »  *  » 
^lizaheth  directed  him  to  take  up  the  warrant, 
and  carry  it  imnlediately  to  the  great  seal;  and 
from  some  suspicions  she  entertained  of  persons 
about  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as  from  her 
fears  that  if  it  was  divulged  before  it  was  executed, 
it  might)  as  she  pretended,  encrease  her  danger, 
she  cautioned  him  to  seal  it  as  privately  as  he 
could ;  and  expressly  commanded  him  to  use 
dispatchj  and  to  send  down  the  warrant  to  the 
Commissioners  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  absolutely  forbade  him  to  trouble 
her  again  on  the  subject^  or  to  let  her  hear  any 
thing  more  about  it  until  it  was  executed,  as  she 
had  now  done  all  that  either  in  law  or  justice 
could  be  expected  of  her.  Her  Majesty  also 
specially  appointed  the  hall  at  Fothering-ay  for 
the  place  of  execution,  and  assigned  many  causes 
for  disliking  the  court-yard  or  green  of  the  castle. 
Inobedience  to  her  orders  to  use  dispatch,  Davison 
offered  to  go  to  the  Chancellor  the  same  forenoon ; 
hut,  as  he  had  some  other  business  to  transact, 
she  desired  him  not  to  go  to  him  till  the  after- 
noon. On  his  way  to  his  Lordship,  Elizabeth 
■"wcted  him  to  call  on  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
was  then  ill  al  liis  house  in  London,  and 
communicaf*  *"  ''m  what  she  had  done,  be- 


Jj^^^' 
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cause,  as  she  jestingly  said^ '  the  grief  he  would 
feel  on  learning  it  would  nearly  kill  him  outright/ 
He  then  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  was  about 
to^  leave  it^  when  she  commenced  a  complaint 
against  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  others,  who  might, 
she  remarked,  have  rendered  her  signing  the 
warrant  unnecessary  ;  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
Davison  and  Walsingham  would  yet  write^  both 
to  Paulet  and  to  Sir  Drue  Drury,  to  sound  their 
disposition  as  to  privately  dispatching  the  Queen 
of  Scots. 

Davison  details  his  own  repugnance  to  the 
latter  measure^  and  his  upright  remonstrance 
with  the  Queen  against  it;  but  eventual^  he 
calls  on  Walsingham^  arranges  the  subject  of  the 
letter  to  Paulet  and  Drury ;  and  afterwards 
countersigns  and  dispatches  it.  This  infamous 
document  appears ;  and  some  pages  on  its  answer, 
in  which  two  honest  men  bluntly,  and  with  the 
proper  expostulation  and  disgust,  refuse  to  be- 
come hired  assassins  to  a  jealous  woman,  and 
a  most  abandoned  gang  of  ministers. 

The  following  piece  of  evidence  goes  to  rescue 
from  total  defamatidn  the  character  of  human 
nature,  as  displayed  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  age 
under  notice ;  on  this  account  therefore  we  can- 
not resist  the  quotations : 
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''  To  Sir  Frakcis  Walsingham,  Knt. 
"  Sir, — Your  letters  of  yesterday  coming  to  my 
bands  this  present  day  at  five  in  the  afternoon^ 
I  vrould  not  fail,  according  to  your  directions^  to 
return  my  answer  with  all  possible  speedy  which 
shall  deliver  unto  you  great  grief  and  bitterness 
of  mind^  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  to  have  liven 
to  see  this  unhappy  day^  in  the  which  I  am  re-^ 
quired,  by  direction  from  my  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the  law 
forbiddeth.  My  good  livings  and  life  are  at  her 
Majesty's  disposition,  and  am  ready  to  lose  them 
the  next  morrow^  yf  it  shall  so  please  her ; 
acknowledging  that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  mere 
and  most  gracious  favour.  I  do  not  desire  them 
to  enjoy  them,  but  with  her  Hignesses  good  liking ; 
but  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  so  fowle  a 
shipwracke  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so  great 
a  blot  to  my  posteritie,  or  shed  blood  without  law 
and  warrant;  trusting  that  her  Majesty,  of  her 
accustomed  clemency^  will  take  this  my  dutiful 
answer  in  good  part,  (and  the  rather  by  your 
good  mediation),  as  proceeding  from  one  who 
will  never  be  inferior  to  any  christian  subject ; 
living  in  duty^  honour,  love,  and  obedience  to- 
wards his  Sovereign  :  and  thus  I  commit  you  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Almightie.  From  Fotheringay^ 
the  2nd  of  February,  1586. 

^'  Your  most  assured  poore  friends, 

"  A.  Paulet. 

''  D.  Drury. 
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After  Davison  left  Elizabeth  with  the  warrant 
signed,  he  got  the  Lord  Chancellor's  seal  to  it 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  very 
next  morning  Killegrew  came  to  him  with  a 
message  from  the  Queen^  commanding  him  that^ 
if  he  had  not  yet  been  to  the  Lord  Clmncellor,  he 
should  not  go  till  he  had  spoken  with  her 'Mia- 
jesty.  On  his  admission  to  her  presence^  site 
enquired  whether  the  warrant  had  passed  the 
seal  ?  and  when  he  informed  her  that  it  had,  she 
asked  why  he  had  used  such  haste?  Davison 
justly  answered  that  he  had  employed  no  more 
haste  than  she  had  commanded^  and  hid  duty  to 
her  required ;  and  added  that  he  thought  it  was 
an  affair  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  one  of 
his  narratives  he  personally  observes^  that  as 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
given  him  orders  to  get  the  warrant  sealed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible^  she  could  not  suppose 
that  he  had  not  obeyed  her  commands ;  and^ 
consequently  she  must  have  concluded  that  it 
passed  through  the  Chancellor's  hands.  Davison 
then  asked  her  whether  it  was  still  her  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  affair  according  to  her  for- 
mer directions  ?  To  which  she  rppKed  that  she 
did,  although  she  thought*  it  might  have  been 
done  in  a  different  manner,  £iv\d  ^  particularized 
a  form/  because  this  threw  the  whole  weight 
on  herself;  and  named  several  persons  who  were 
of  that  opinion^  and  whose  judgments  she  com- 
mended :    he  observed  that  he  knew  not  who 
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else  it  could  have  been  but  herself, — with  other 
prudent  suggestions. 

It  was  now  thie  clever  dupe  began,  for  the  first 
time,  to  feel  an  omen  of  his  real  situation,  and 
of  the  superior  cunning  and  calculation  he  would 
vainly  strive  to  baffle.  The  equivoque  of  Eliza* 
beth,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
came  to  his  recollections,  with  no  smiling  promise 
of  peace  to  himself;  and  he  resolved  alone,  '^  to 
proceed  no  further  in  the  business.'*  Burleigh 
approved  of  his  determination  ;  arid  both  resolved 
that  the  whole  of  the  Privy  Council  should,  next 
day,  consider  the  entire  case :  and  Burleigh, 
meantime  undertook  to  write  letters  to  all  those 
to  whom  the  warrant  was  addressed.  ''  Perhaps 
for  this  purpose  Burleigh  required  the  warrant, 
for  he  requested  Davison  to  leave  it  with  him  ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Chamberlain, 
he  delivered  the  fatal  instrument  into  his  Lord- 
ship's  own  hands,  who  kept  it  tUl  it  was  dis- 
patched." Next  day  the  Privy  Council  una- 
nimously resolved  that  they  would  take  on  them- 
sefoes  the  responsibility  with  Davison  in  disposing 
of  the  warrant ;  that  her  Majesty  had  done  every 
thing  which  was  necessary  in  signing  it,  and  that 
it  should  be  sent  off  without  again  applying  to  her. 

We  now  arrive  at  Davison's  first  official  crime, 
namely,  his  parting  with  the  warrant  to  Burleigh. 
It  is  in  vain  his  biographer  would  seek  to  exte- 
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nuate  (his  action.  Aikin  is  right  in  calling  it 
**  incredible  rashness/'  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  man's  motive^  supposing  that  he  had 
no  bad  one^  it  was  still  an  unauthorized  step. 
Elizabeth  had  not  sanctioned  it.  Nothing  less 
than  her  direct  and  positive  command  could  have 
done  so ;  and  this,  it  is  not  pretended^  he  had 
received.  Looking  thus  at  the  circumstance,  as 
a  mere  temerity  on  the  part  of  Davi»on,  and  not 
unnecessarily  inquiring  into  the  masked  motives 
of  Elizabeth,  it  certainly  appears  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  ''  contempt"  attributed.  Her  gene- 
ral manner  or  expressions  cannot  be  clenched 
into  a  particular  mandate,  and,  without  that,  no 
state  servant  should  have  presumed  to  interpret 
her  meaning  at  his  own  pleasure.  It  matters 
little,  that,  in  the  questions  and  answers  proposed 
to,  and  given  by  him,  in  the  Tower,  Elizabeth 
asserts  and  he  denies  that  she  had  ordered  him 
not  to  pass  the  instrument  out  of  his  own  hands ; 
enough  for  us  that  she  did  not  issue  the  contrary 
order,  and  he  acted  without  it.  So  far  we  ven* 
ture  to  pronounce  on  the  strict  law  of  the  case. 
There  is  another  way  to  consider  it.  Davison 
did  exactly  what  Elizabeth  wished  he  should  do ; 
but,  as  exactly,  what  she  cleverly  managed  not 
to  authorize  him  in  doing.  In  fact,  she  was  an 
overmatch  for  her  privy  counsellor,  and  he  walk- 
ed, with  his  eyes  open,  as  he  thought,  into  the 
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trap  ingeniously  laid  for  him.  But  these  obser- 
vations will  come  in  better  a  little  furtlier  on  ; 
while  we  continue  the  thread  of  the  narration. 

''  The  next  morning  (Saturday,  February  4), 
Mr.  Davison  went  to  court,  and  on  entering  her 
Majesty's   private   chamber,   he    found  her  in 
conversation   with   Mr.  afterwards   Sir  Walter 
Raleigh :  but  when  she  perceived  him,  she  called 
him  to  her,  and,  '  as  if  she  had  understood  no- 
thing of  these  proceedings/  smilingly  told  him, 
that  she  had  been  troubled  that  night  by  dream- 
ing that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed,  and 
that  she  was  so  greatly  incensed  against  him  on 
learning  it^  that  in  her  passion  she  could  have 
done  any  thing  to  him.     Elizabeth  related  this 
in  '  so  pleasant  and  smiling  a  way,  that  he  only 
answered,   ^  it  was  fortunate  he  was  not  near 
her  so  long  as  that  temper  continued ;'  but  on 
reflection,  he  earnestly  asked  her  what  it  meant, 
and  whether,  having  proceeded  so  far,  she  had 
not  a  full  and  resolute  intention  to  execute  the 
sentence  agreeably  to  her  warrant?    Her  answer 
was   ^  Yes,'  confirmed   with  a  solemn  oath   in 
some  vehemency ;  '  but  that  she  thought  it  might 
have  been  done  in  another  way,  because  this 
threw  the  whole  burden  on  herself!' 

Thus  Davison  saw  Elizabeth  the  day  after  the 
dispatch  of  the  warrant;  heard  her  with  true 
woman's  cunning,  and  in  a  tone  of  ambiguous 
pleasantry,  disapprove  of  the  prospect  of  Mary's 
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death ;  yet  he  did  not  inform  her  of  the  fatal 
step  already  taken.  Some  slight  diflerence  of 
dates  with  respect  to  this,  and  his  few  subsequent 
interviews^  now  occurs^  but  we  consider  the 
point  as  immaterial. 

*^  The  next  morning,  which  must  have  been 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  February,  Davison  had  an 
audience  of  the  Queen,  and  informed  her  that 
he  had  received  the  preceding  letter,  which  he 
read  :  on  finding  that  Paulet  refused  to  comply 
with  her  wishes  relative  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
she  severely  complained  of  the  '  daintiness/  and, 
as  she  called  it,  *  perjury  of  him  and  others/ 
who,  contrary  to  their  oath  of  association,  threw 
the  weight  of  the  affair  on  herself.  She  then 
rose,  and  after  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room, 
went  into  the  gallery,  where  Davison  followed 
her.  Here  she  renewed  her  observations  on  the 
conduct  of  Paulet,  and  blamed  the  *  niceness  of 
those  precise  fellows,'  as  she  termed  them,  who 
professed  great  zeal  for  her  safety,  but  would 
perform  nothing,  adding,  that  she  could  have 
done  very  well  without  them,  and  named  one 
Wingfield,  who,  with  some  others,  would  have 
undertaken  it/' 

Davison  again  represents  himself  as  lecturing 
the  Queen  upon  the  dishonour  of  her  underhand 
views;  but  again,  and  while  he  is  warned  again^ 
he  neglects  to  announce  the  fate  of  the  warrant. 
Was  not  this  affording  her  the  most  plausible  op* 
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portunity  for  afterwards  declaring,  which  Eliza- 
beth did^  that  she  had  no  suspicion  of  its  having 
been  dispatched?     Nay,  on  the  following  day^ 
(Tuesday)  he  for  the  third  time  spoke  with  her 
on  the  subject,  and  through  a  long  scene,  which 
presents  us  with  the  picture  of  each  endeavouring 
to  puzzle  and  dupe  the  other,  still  avoided  the 
plain  and  honest  avowal  it  was  his  duty  to  make. 
On  Thursday  morning,  a  despatch  arrived  from 
Potheringay  with  the   news  of  Mary's  death, 
and  Davison  and  the  Council  resolved  not  to 
communicate  it  immediately  to  Elizabeth*     In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  she  heard  it,  how- 
ever, by  some  other  means ;  and  here  we  step 
aside  to  notice  an  important  historical  contradic- 
tion.    Hume  supposes — 

That  Elizabeth  appeared  surprised  and  in- 
dignant when  she  was  first  informed  of  the  exe- 
cution ;  that  her  speech  failed  her,  and  that  for 
some  time  her  sorrow  was  so  overwhelming, 
that  she  could  not  express  it,  but  stood  mute 
with  grief,  and  that  it  at  last  vented  itself  in 
loud  lamentations.  Davison,  on  the  contrary, 
tells  us,  that  when  shears*  heard  of  it,  she  took 
no  notice  of  it,  nor  ^  shewed  any  alteration  at  all;* 
and  that  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning 
that  she  exhibited  any  anger  on  the  occasion.^' 

The  '*^  following  morning,"  however,  Davison 
felt  the  first  shock  of  the  tempest,  which,  no 
doubt,  had  been  nursing  itself  from  him.     He 
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was  surprised, '  good  easy  man !'  at  being  informed 
ofher  Majesty's  anger ;  his  innocence  was  thunder* 
struck ;  but  to  the  Tower  he  went ;  and  from 
this  hour,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  character  of 
the  holiday  secretary  begins  to  appear^  and  much 
of  the  mystery  and  easiness  of  his  former  con- 
duct becomes  evident.  We  now  behold  a  man 
devoid  of  moral  courage,  of  self-assertion,  of 
that  independent,  if  not  indignant,  bearing  which, 
a  true  sense  of  integrity,  and  a  true  abhorrence 
of  the  wicked  measures  proposed  to  and  prac- 
tised upon  himself,  would  inevitably  have 
prompted.  By  his  own  statements,  he  knew 
that  Elizabeth  contemplated  private  murder; 
nay,  she  suggested  it  to  him ;  and  a  man  with 
half  his  cunning  must,  by  this  time,  have  fully 
seen  the  premeditated  injustice  of  her  hypocriti* 
cal  severity  to  him,  her  instrument  and  dupe. 
But  with  all  this  experience  and  consciousness, 
in  his  answers  to  her  monstrous  interrogatories^ 
and  in  his  whining,  cringing,  canting  appeals 
to  Elizabeth  during  and  after  his  trial,  and  for 
the  whole  time  of  his  imprisonment,  Davison*s 
obvious  effort  is  to  regain  one  step  upon  the 
thriving  ground  he  bad  lost,  and  he  flatters  and 
humbles  himself  accordingly.  But,  biographical 
prejudices  apart,  would  a  virtuous  man  thus 
have  meanly  stooped  to  beg  the  smile  of  even  a 
sovereign  that  he  had  proved,  as  Davison  had 
proved   Elizabeth  ?     Would   he    have  become 
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lachrymose  about  '^  his  poor  estate/'  which  Davi- 
son does — and  for  a  re-instatement  in  worldly 
honour  and  good — ^profess  himself  ready  to  act 
once  more  with  a  hypocrite^  a  concertor  of  assas- 
sination, and^  to  himself,  a  wilful  slanderer^  and 
a  refined  tyrant  ^  But,  at  what  do  we  ask  our 
questions  ?  there  is  no  necessity  for  argument  on 
the  moral  character  of  Davison ;  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  honourable  objections^  for  which  we 
have  his  own  authority^  did  he  not  at  last,  and 
in  treble  guilty  because  at  last^  dispatch,  jointly 
with  Walsingham^  the  murderous  letter  to 
Paulet  and  Drury  ?  He  did!  Here  then  is  one 
act;  we  do  not  need  two  of  the  same  kind, 
which  is  capable  of  stamping  him  but  with* 
one  reputation.  If  the  letter  had  succeeded — 
if  the  cup  were  mixed  and  given  —  or  the 
dagger  whetted  and  used^  what  epithet  would 
undeniably  fit  him  in  the  eyes  of  th^  world 
and  of  posterity  ? — and  how  can  the  glorious 
failure  over  which  he  had  no  control^  chasten 
the  original  quo  anemo  in  the  breast  of  Davi- 
son ?  We  hasten  to  conclude  this  article  by  now 
more  bluntly  stating  it  as  our  decided  opinion, 
that  Camden  is  correct  in  his  definition  of  the 
cause  of  Davison's  appointment.  Some  one  w^s 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  Eli- 
SKabeth  ;  James,  not  to  speak  of  Henry  of  France, 
was  to  have  been  half  ^humoured  ;  the  previous 
jnembers  of  her  council  Elizabeth  could  not 
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spare ;  Burleigh's  profound  knavery  was  inva- 
luable ;  none  would  expect  Leicester  at  her 
hands;  even  Killegrew  and  Walsingham  were 
of  rank  and  consideration ;  but  in  Davison  we 
behold  a  man  in  every  respect  adapted  to  her 
purposes.  An  adventurer^  in  the  first  place^ 
without  ancestry,  without  family — we  have  seen 
that  even  his  country  is  a  problem  ;  and*  in  the 
second  place,  possessing  that  portion  of  small 
talent  and  conditional  virtue,  that  rendered  him 
a  good  tool,  and  an  easy  prey  to  more  command- 
ing powers,  and  more  daring  proflicacy,  he 
was  just  sufficiently  cunning  to  know  the  value 
of  his  acquirements,  to  believe  himself  clever, 
and  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  credulity.  He  appears 
to  have  acted  under  these  impressions  with  a 
mixture  of  the  Jesuits'  humility  and  the  petty- 
foggers'  meanness.  No  doubt  of  it,  Elizabeth, 
from  the  very  outset,  knew  her  man.  She  ap^ 
pointed  him  a  few  days  before  the  commission  ; 
Walsingham  got  ill ;  Davison,  alone  and  singly, 
was  her  privy  counsellor  during  the  exigency. 
Who  else  manufactured  ''  the  Dutchman  nearly 
come  over,"  nay,  the  '^  hue  and  cry''  itself, 
which  our  author  attributes  to  ker  private  con^ 
trivance?  Much  is  made  of  Davison's  absence 
from  the  trial  and  sentence ;  he  was  not  wanted 
at  either ;  no,  nor  at  the  petition  in  parliament ; 
for  did  not' Elizabeth, require  an  amanuensis  in 
making  out  her  memorable  answer?    In  fact. 
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Davison  was  chosen  for  one  good  act^  and  for  no 
other,  and  he  performed  it.  His  own  narratives 
cannot  be  read  without  exhibiting  him  as  played 
by  Elizabeth  at  her  pleasure  ;  and  as  endeavour- 
ing to  play  her,  but  always  futilely.  He  knew 
the  master-work  of  her  heart ;  he  thought  that  if 
he  could  satisfy  it  skilfully,  he  were  a  wreathing 
and  laurelled  man  ;  but  he  saw  no  further.  He 
generally  objected  to  assassination  ;  but  he  knew 
the  laws  of  England  ;  and,  among  them,  one  that 
adjudged  life  for  life,  and  another  that  saith  the 
sovereign  can  do  no  wrong. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  all  Eli- 
zabeth's  stimulating  hints  about  '*'  the  opinions 
of  wiser  men  than  himself/'  and  of  ''  one  in 
high  place,"  the  only  tangible  step  ever  taken 
towards  the  private  disposal  of  Mary  was  taken 
by  Davison;  and  we  may  add  by  him  alone.- 
Walsingham,  to  be  sure,  prepared  and  signed  the 
letter  along  with  him,  but  he  called  with  the 
queen's  orders  to  have  it  done ;  and  if  it  had 
reached  its  mark,  Uiose  orders  would  have  been 
forgotten,  Jike  others  he  received,  and  Davison 
would  have  been  beheaded,  instead  of  only  expe- 
riencing three  years  imprisonment. 
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QUEEN    MARY's   CROSS. 

Such  latitude  do  historians  allow  to  their  imagi- 
nationsy  that  we  are  not  more  certain  of  truth 
from  those  of  ancient  date  than  from  the  modern 
writer,  who  selects   his   materials^   as  Voltaire 
merrily  said  to  Diderot^  to  suit  his  system/    But 
in   speaking    of    Queen    Mary^    we    find    the 
most  candid    simplicity    shewn    by   Holinshed. 
''  For,"  says  he,  *'»when  leaving  her  own  coun- 
try, she  was  nourished  as  a  banished  person ; 
and  after  fortune  began  to  flatter  her  in  that  she 
was  honoured  with  a  worthy  marriage ;  it  was 
in  truth  rather  a  shadow  of  joy  to  this  Queen 
than  any  comfort  at  all.     But  beneficial  nature 
had   endued  her  with  a  beautiful  face,  a  well 
composed  body,  an  excellent  wit,  a  mild  nature, 
and  a  good  behaviour,  which  she  had  artificially 
furthered  by  courtly  education  and  affable  de- 
meanor.    Whereby,  at  first  sight,  she  won  unto 
her  the  hearts  of  most,  and  confirmed  the  love  of 
her  faithful  subjects." 

Henry  Stuart,  the  cousin  and  husband  of 
Queen  Mary,  has  left,  in  his  example,  a  lesson 
worthy  the  study'  of  later  princes.  For  with  an 
admirable  person,  an  excellent  grace  in  all  courtly 
exercises,  and  a  rare  portion  of  the  age's  best 
learning,  his  failure  in  those  moral  duties  which 
men  have  agreed  to  call  trivial  in  themselves, 
was  the  blight  and  wreck  of  his  prosperity.     But 
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his  greatest  crime  was  that  be  lived  in  times 
when  every  nice  offence  bore  its  comment  among* 
three  parties,  each  morally  adverse  to  the  other, 
but  equally  eager  to  debase  the  Stuart  family. 
He,  blossom  of  a  decaying  tree,  perished  not 
so  much  by  his  own  canker,  as  because  the  stem 
he  grew  on  gave  him  no  support.  Whether  his 
jealousy  of  our  Italian  menial  was  natural,  or  ex- 
cited by  one  of  those  treacherous  parties,  is  under 
the  veil  of  time  long  past,  but  his  tragical  end 
was  of  more  benefit  to  the  friends  of  Mary  than 
to  her  enemies.  The  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband  appeared  so  atrocious  and  improbable, 
that  more  credible  ones  were  passed  over  and 
forgotten.  Henry  Stuart  is  said  to  have  been 
strangled  with  a  napkin,  after  lingering  in  a  long 
illness  ;  and  his  body  was  found  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  he  had  inhabited,  after  it  had  been 
blown  up.  In  this  transaction  there  was  such 
needless  and  outrageous  exposure  of  guilt,  that 
Mary's  advocates  were  very  well  able  to  rest 
their  defence,  not  so  much  on  the  improbability 
of  her  connivance  at  her  husband's  death,  as  on 
the  wanton  absurdity  of  the  deed  itself.  He  al- 
leged the  craft  and  ambition  of  her  illegitimate 
brother,  the  furious  and  busy  zeal  of  the  new 
party  in  the  church,  and  the  gracious  heedless- 
ness of  a  generous  woman  educated  in  an  easy 
court,  as  the  true  causes  of  the  libels  stirred  up 
against  her.     It  was  too  easy  to  find  evil  motives 
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for  those  who  mis-judged  her  conduct,  and  they 
wisely  left  the  conduct  itself  undenied 

But  the  talents  and  the  graces  of  many  were  not 
enough  to  guide  her  through  the  labyrinth  of  such 
entangled 'policy.  She  threw  herself  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Bothwell^  a  nobleman  whose  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  combined  all  the  levities  of 
her  first  husband,  with  the  fierceness  and  fraud 
of  her  reputed  brother.  Her  most  partial  histo- 
rian tells  us  of  the  festivities  and  mock  homages 
with  which  politicians  continued  to  feed  her  fancy 
and  her  vanity,  while  he  held  her  in  his  toils. 

Proud,  open,  and  generous  by  nature,  Mary 
would  have  been  able  to  resist  threats  and  bribes 
from  the  part)^  called  her  enemies,  but  she  was 
not  on  her  guard  against  the  flatteries  of  pre- 
tended friends.  During  her  residence  at  the 
Lord  Bothwell's  castle,  her  ears  were  incessantly 
beguiled  by  solacing  declarations  of  attachment 
to  her  cause  and  person  ;  and  her  eyes  by  the 
pageant-spectacle  arranged  to  waste  her  time  and 
degrade  her  character.  She  did  not  see  her 
shackles  till  they  were  rivetted,  and  Bothwell  in- 
sisted on  a  recompense  for  his  zeal  not  less  than 
the  authority  of  a  husband.  Mary  found  herself 
compelled  to  yield  it,  and  to  make  this  desperate 
man,  from  whom  she  had  gained  nothing  but  a 
short  period  of  false  comfort,  the  master  of  herself 
and  her  destiny.  This  was  the  triumph  of  the 
faction  who  had  employed  him  ;  and  thus  by  de^ 
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coying^  her  into  a  shameful  alliance  with  one  of 
her  husband's  suspected  murderers^  they  at  once 
prepared  and  justified  her  total  ruin. 

After  Mary  had  thus  degraded  herself^  the  no- 
bility openly  cast  ^  off  their  allegiance.  But  to 
procure  from  her  the  surrender  of  her  crown^ 
which  was  their  secret  aim^  it  was  needful  to  di« 
vide  her  from  Bothwell»  who  would  not  have 
parted  willingly  with  the  prize  he  hoped  to  share. 
One  of  their  number^  therefore^  was  deputed  to 
make  overtures  of  submission^  provided  she  re- 
nounced her  second  husband:  and  Mary,  ren- 
dered feeble  and  timid  by  error,  fell  into  this 
third  snare,  and  committed  herself  on  their  own 
terms  into  the  hands  of  the  confederate  nobles. 
Edinburgh  had  declared  for  them  ;  and  thither^ 
with  a  semblance  of  respect  and  gratitude,  they 
conducted  a  princess  who  had  been  in.  less  than 
two  years  twice  a  wife,  if  Bothwell  could  be 
called  her  husband,  after  lawlessly  divorcing  the 
mother  of  his  only  son. 

The  queen's  procession  through  Edinburgh  to 
Holyrood,  was  thronged  as  usual  with  gazers  and 
followers ;  nor  was  the  strong  influence  of  her 
enemies  sufficient  to  suppress  or  control  the  ac- 
clamations she  always  excited.  On  this  occasion 
she  rode  on  one  of  her  favourite  palfreys,  decked 
richly  with  silver  fringe,  and  her  veil  of  em- 
broidered gauze  hung  over  her  face,  enough  to 
tantalize  without   disappointing    curiosity.      A 

VOL.   II.  o 
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woman  of  ordinary  talents  would  have  attempted 
to  interest  the  populace  by  retirement,  mourning' 
weeds^  and  a  face  full  of  sadness;  but  this 
princess,  acting  on  principles  of  shrewder  policy, 
took  care  to  present  herself  among  her  enemies 
with  an  aspect  even  gayer  and  more  alluring  than 
usual.  She  had  in  her  train  the  best  accoutred 
nobles  of  her  court,  and  her  tire-women  had 
neglected  nothing  to  adorn  her  person.  Crowds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  poured  from  every 
wynd  in  the  city,  and  hung  in  clusters  on  the 
house-tops,  to  see  what  resembled  more  the 
pageant  of  a  triumphant  sovereign,  than  that  of 
a  suspected  and  degraded  widow.  The  afTa- 
biHty  and  confiding  carelessness  of  her  demeanor, 
if  it  did  not  convince  her  enemies  of  her  inno- 
cence, had  at  least  the  charm  of  an  implied 
reliance  on  their  mercy.  A  few  of  Knox's  more 
austere  adherents  slunk  away  from  the  crowd, 
and  those  who  condemned  the  parade  remained 
to  wonder  at^  till  they  were  forced  to  join  the 
clamour  of  applause.  She  rested  on  her  way  at 
the  Earl  of  Morton's  house  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
while  she  leaned  from  his  balcony  to  throw 
largess  among  her  subjects,  a  troop  of  women 
came  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  mantle  as  it  hung 
over,  and  to  lay  petitions  at  her  feet.  The  Liord 
Athol,  or,  as  others  say,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
took  up  one  oflered  by  the  meanest  of  the  group, 
and  when   the  noise  of  the  rebecks  ceased,  the 
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Qaeen  bade  him  coottnne  the  musk  of  her 
people,  by  reading^  their  addresses  to  ,her.  He 
obeyed,  and  opening^.the  first  he  had  takeo.  up, 
found  it  in  the  form  of  the  following  lettc^r : — . 

'^  Ftyer  and  good  Quene, — ^This  cfMneth  fra 
one  who  wishethe  you  all  helth  and  joie,  inas- 
much as  your  joie  much  comfokts  all  grieved  and 
doubted  wives.     For  if  your  majestie  can  be 
thus  gleesome  and  praised  by  loyalle  foulk,  there 
is  no  distressed  or  misused  woman  who  may  not 
claim  to  be  thocht  guilelesfis,  and  bear  an  open 
&ce  in  all  places.     Therefore  I  praie  your  good 
majestie  to  make  known  how  rooche .  and  how 
long  woihynkinde  may  suffer,  and  how  fi&r  they 
may  synne  witboute  blame.    This  I  rather  aske 
than  praie,  for  if  oure  Quene  taketh  from  us  the 
marke  Knd  stamp  of  what  is  fittings  it  beseemeth 
her  to  give  us  a  new*  order  for  our  guidance,  lest 
there  be  none  that  know  what  is  holie  or  nnholie. 
Your  most  fay  re  and  royalle  self  h^tb  had  a 
nobyU  husband,  of  whom  his  enemies  save  onlie 
that  he  shewed  th3  synnes  of  a  free  and  beauti- 
ful nature;  which  if  in  hyme  they  needed  such 
deadlie  rebuke,    need   it  also  in  a  wyfe  and 
Qudene.    Youre  majestie  hath  taken  away  from 
patient  and  meek  wyves  the  glorie  of  meekness 
and  the  recotnpeilse  of  a  praised  name ;  inas- 
much as  it  now  sec^meth  better  to    braue  in 
aspect  and  liberalle  in  courtesie,  than  ,to  have  aq 
unsoiled  name  and  quiet  homestead.     Therefore 
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it  befitteth  your  majestie  to  provide  means  and 
lodgement  for  freehearted  wyves,  lest  not  havenge 
riche  apparelle  and  rare  beautie,  they  may  fall 
into  contempt ;  and  that  braverie  be  scoffed  at  in 
ugliness  and  a  stuff  kirtle,  which  hath  praise  in 
beauty  and  broidery. 

'*  Let  your  royalle  self  compell  those  men  who 
gtand  at  your  righte  hand  to  judge  of  their  wyves 
and  sisters  as  it  hath  pleased  them  to  Judge  their 
mistresses ;  and  if  peradventure  there  be  one  of 
them  who  hath  a  nephew  riven  of  his  birth-right 
and  his  mother's  good  name,  let  him  not  tread 
on  both  because  it  is  his  will  to  believe  a  lonelie 
and  weake  woman  hath  had  (it  may  be)  such 
misgivings  as  are  but  comelie  accidents  in  your 
goode  majestie. 

*^  Nor  let  this  be  cast  awaie  because  it  cometh 
fra'  one  who  hath  neither  husband  nor  good 
name  ;  for  by  those  accidents  I  am  made  worthie 
to  compare  with  your  majestie.  Moreover  in  an 
ill-repute  there  is  no  shame,  sith  youre  good  self 
beareth  it  so  lightlie;  and  if  the  truth  be  in  it, 
there  is  still  no  evil,  as  hath  been  proven  by  the 
manie  that  see  none  in  your  majestie,  and  by 
your  own  high  grace  and  favour  to  him  who  hath 
caused  these  mischances  to  his  poor  wyfe  and 
your  liege  servante,  Ann  Bothwell/' 

To  do  him  justice,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was 
confounded  and  amazed  at  the  unexpected  con- 
tents of  this  letter.     He  cast  an  indirect  glance 
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at  the  Earl  of  Morton^  who  stood^  favoured  by 
his  low  stature,  unobserved  behind  the  Queen* 
His  sinister  eye  gleamed  at  once  with  his  natural 
delight  in  sarcasm,  and  with  the  hope  of  building 
his  own  triumph  as  a  libertine  on  the  Queen's 
abasement.  But  Mary  read  the  eyes  of  both 
her  courtiers ;  and  taking  her  son  James^  then 
little  more  than  a  year  old^  into  her  arms^  she 
beckoned  the  bringer  of  this  bold  letter  towards 
the  balcony. 

Instead  of  skulking  among  the  crowds  the 
person  who  had  delivered  it  stood  still  firmly  in 
her  place,  with  her  garments  muffled  round  her^ 
but  her  head  uncovered,  except  by  a  widow^s 
curch.  Mary  fixed  her  large  blue  eyes  on  the 
stranger;  and^  putting  a  cross  of  jewels  into  her 
infant's  hands^  said,  with  that  sweet  smile  which 
painters  and  historians  have  loved  to  imagine, — 
"  Petitioner,  the  Queen  has  nothing  left  to  give,, 
but  her  son  promises  by  this  cross,  to  amend  all 
things.''  The  unknown  woman  looked  up^  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  little  prince  dropped  the 
cross  from  his  hands  into  her  bosom  ;  on  which 
she  bowed  her  head  lowly,  and  answered, — "  My 
benison  on  ye !  The  cross  is  a  comforter,  and 
the  red  rose  and  the  thistle  may  knit  together 
round  it." 

Mary  was  no  stranger  to  Earl  Bothwell's  di- 
vorce from  the  Lady    Anne,    for  whom    the 
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legendary  ballad*  which  bears  her  name  has 
excited  more  interest  than  even  the  historical 
facts  relating  to  her.  She  loathed  earnestly  at 
this  strange  and  meanly  dressed  woman,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  beauty  not  inferior  to  her  own. 
The  gloomy  Earl  of  Morton  smiled  at  the  blush 
of  shame  and  remorse  which  reddened  Mary's 
brow,  and  withdrew  her  from  the  gaze  of  the 
crowd, — the  last  that  ever  beheld  her  in  Edin- 
burgh as  their  Queen. 

Something  more  than  twenty  years  had  passed 
between  this  period  and  the  time  of  Mary's  fatal 
trial.     Her  long  absence  and  imprisonment  had 

*  Balow,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  the  weep ; 
If  thou'lt  be  silent  all  be  glad. 
Thy  moaning  makes  my  heart  fu'  sad — 
Balow,  my  babe,  thy  mother's  joy !    , 
Thy  father  breeds  me  sair  annoy. 

When  he  began  to  seek  my  luve. 
And  with  his  sacred  words  to  move. 
His  feigning  pause  and  flattering  cheer 
To  me  that  time  did  nocht  appear. 
But  now  I  see  that  cruel  he 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  nor  me. 

Balow !  my  sweet  one  !  spare  thy  tears 
To  weep  when  thou  hast  wit  and  years. 
Thy  griefs  are  gathering  to  a  sum, — 
God  grant  thee  patience  when  they  come ! 
Bom  to  proclaim  a  mother's  shame, 
A  father's  fall,  a  traitor*s  name. 
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mollified  her  common  enemies;  the  regent 
Earl  of  Morton  had  perished  by  assassination^ 
Buchanan  was  no  more^  and  the  flame  excited 
by  their  zieal  against  her  was .  sinking  under  the 
usual  influence  of  time  and  changing,  inteiresls. 
But  of  all  the  partizans  that  maintained  her  iiino* 
cence^  ndne  were  more  strenuous}  than  the  uncle 
and  brother  of  Lady  Ann  JBothwell^the  divorced 
wife  of  the  ruined  and  .expatriated  Earl.  Of 
their  sister^s  fate  they  chose  to  know  nothing ; 
it  was  believed  that  she  had  withdrawn  into  one 
of  the  few  convents  still  left  in  existence,  and  her 
infant  son  had  been  heard  of  no  more.  For- 
saken £^nd  disinherited^  this  unhappy  boy  would 
have  had  few  chances  of  notice  from  the  family 
of  the  proscribed  father;  and  his  mother  seized 
the  opportunity  afibrded  by  her  divorce  to  usurp 
the  lands  which  should  have  been  his  birthright. 
His  mother  gave  him  the  Queen's  cross,  and 
advised  him  to  assume  a  name  less  hated. 

Near  one  of  those  ruined  convents,  in  the 
night  of  an  unruly  October  day^  three  mei^  as- 
sembled at  the  sound  of  a  whistle^  blown  by  a 
young  shepherd^  whose  flock  was  brojusing  on 
the  dark  brown  heather  which  then  clothed  the 
valley  of  Dimdrennan.  ''  The  moon  is  qp  again 
in  the  west^*'  said  the  youths  as  he  fenned  into  a 
flame  the  red  fagot  under  the  nook  of  the 
cloister ;  *'  the  moon  is  up  and  the  Queen  has 
escaped  !*' 
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"  Escaped !"  answered  the  Lord  Maxwell, 
sheathing  his  dirk  in  the  earth  on  which  he  sat ; 
"  then  let  the  dry  sod  keep  it  bright,  for  there  will 
be  no  use  for  it.  Mary  escaped  from  Elizabeth's 
clutch !  what  now  becomes  of  the  Baroness  of 
Bothwell?" 

*'  To  whom,"  said  Herries  of  Caerlaverock, 
could  she  have  given  them  better  than  to  the 
brother  of  his  father?  There  is  small  need, 
Maxwell,  to  be  doubting  who  will  have  the 
forest  when  the  doe  is  in  our  hands.  Have  you 
made  the  bed  ready,  Fahm,  and  all  gear  fitting 
for  a  lady?" 

*^  Fresh  heather  and  new  hay/'  returned  the 
lad,  to  whom  the  name  of  Fahm  was  given  not 
inaptly  ;  for  the  most  grim  and  deformed  imp 
created  by  Scottish  superstition  is  called  thus, 
and  the  companions  of  this  young  man  'had 
accustomed  him  to  bear  it  in  derision,  because 
his  distorted  shape  and  wild  countenance 
accorded  fully  with  the  notion  of  night  goblins. 
Presently  another  and  softer  whistle  was  blown 
among  the  cloisters,  and  the  two  Scotch  nobles 
ran  out  to  receive  their  comrades.  The  fore- 
most made  a  sign  expressive  of  their  full  success ; 
and  lifting  a  woman  from  the  horse  that  bore  her, 
they  placed  her  on  the  ground,  and  vanished 
among  the  shadows  of  the  valley. 

'*  You  are  welcome,  our  lady  and  mistress," 
said  Caerlaverock,  '^to  this  place,  which  gave 
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you  shelter  on  a  worse  journey.  The  wild  fox 
and  the  roe  haye  lived  here  where  the  altar*8tone 
stood,  but  we  will  swear  faith  on  our  swords." 

The  Queen  seemed  faint  with  her  long  and 
tedious  journey^  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  of 
heather  prepared  for  her  in  the  cloister.  By  the 
red  light  of  the  torch  which  her  adherents  ven- 
tured to  place  near  it^  they  saw  her  hair  had 
grown  grey^  and  her  face  wan  with  suffering. 
The  clear^  keen  blue  eye  remained  ;  but  the 
lovely  roundness  of  the  cheek  and  chin^  the 
smooth  alabaster  forehead,  and  the  lips  so  en- 
chanting in  their  promise^  were  all  faded  into 
ghastliness.  ''  Be  of  good  cheer^  madam^^ 
rejoined  Herries  ;  *'  this  is  not  Dimdrennan  as 
it  was  when  your  majesty  reposed  here  on  your 
way  to  England  ; — this  is  a  ruin  such  as  poor 
Scotland  is^  but  it  has  gallant  hearts  in  it,  and 
its  Queen's  presence  makes  it  holy  again." 

The  Queen  put  her  hood  aside,  and  raised 
herself  on  an  arm  still  full  of  beauty.  '<  M e- 
thinks^"  she  said^  looking  composedly  round  her^ 
'  my  court  is  small,  and  there  might  have  been 
more  to  welcome  me.  But  I  am  not  so  rich  in 
friends  as  to  cast  away  even  the  ungracious,  else 
I  might  say  the  Lord  Maxwell  seemeth  as  if  he 
had  not  wished  my  safe  coming. 

"  No,  Madam/'  said  Lord  Maxwell,  sternly, 
^^  I  have  not  wished  it ;  for  this  is  the  second 
trial  that  hath  befallen  you,  and  it  pleases  brave 
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men  better  to  see  courage  than  cunning  :  and  I 
had  rather  that  my  Queen  had  met  her  judges 
with  a  quiet  and  firm  spirit,  than  dealt  with  thieves 
and  brawlers  to  buy  their  help.'* 

"  That  is/'  replied  Mary, ''  My  Lord  Maxwell 
is  ill-pleased  that  I  have  taken  aid  from  poor  and 
unlettered  men,  when  great  ones  had  none  to 
spare  me. 

^'  Service  is  not  always  friendship,"  answered 
the  Scotch  Knight ;  ''  and  safety  is  not  among 
knaves.  There  were  noble  and  true  men  in 
Scotland  who  would  have  helped  their  mistress 
if  she  had  trusted  them  and  helped  herself :  but 
she  put  her  secrets  into  the  hands  of  serving  men, 
and  took  counsel  among  ruffians.  They  who 
have  helped  her  back  to  Scotland,  have  need  of 
her  as  a  corner-stone  to  their  own  fortunes,  and 
then  they  will  hew  it  into  pieces." 

'^  And  what  fortunes  has  Lord  Maxwell 
built,"  returned  Mary,  ''  that  he  needs  no  help 
from  me  ?" 

''  My  name  is  Adam  Hepburn,  and  my  father's 
name  was  Bothwell." 

The  Queen  seemed  palsied  by  this  answer,  yet 
though  her  lips  trembled  and  grew  dark,  her  eyes 
had  a  sunny  brightness  in  them;  she  exclaimed, 
'*  yet  thou  comest  here  to  serve  Mary  Stuart !" 

^'  Why  should  I  not  serve  Mary  Stuart?"  said 
the  young  man  haughtily.  It  was  not  by  her 
critme  that  my  mother  was  divorced  and  cast 
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aside ;  it  was  my  fietthers  frailty  tbat  made  him  a 
buyer  of  afalse  witness^and  a  teacher  of  peijury 
to  set  himself  free.  My.  mother  was.  stained 
and  degraded. by  plotters,  yet  she.  was  innocent ; 
therefoj-e.I  will  believe  Mary  Stui^t  may  be 
^Itless.  My  mother's  good  name  was  $old  for 
a  price^.  and  .her.  most  innocent  deeds  arrested 
and  shaped  into  harlotry ;  why  may  I  not  think 
my  Queen  wrongfully  accused?  I  avenge  my 
mother  by  defending  all  who  are.  persecuted/' 

"  Adam  Hepburn  !"  said  the.  Queen^  raising 
her  voice  to?L  shrill  scream,  "  tell  me  truly  if  it 
was  thy  means  that  brought  me. hither?'* 

'*  Mary  Stuart/'  answered  Bothwell's  jon, 
''  to  think  thee  an  unhappy  woman,  and  a  queen 
worthy  our  country,  is  not  the  same.  Thy 
familiar  courtesy  has  made  men  fools;  and  the 
folly  which  a  homely  matron  ought  not  to  nourish, 
a.que^en  should  both  fear  and  scorn.  Men  will 
.i)ot  dally  for  .8m.Ues  alpne^  when  woman's  hand 
IloldsLthe  key  of  an  exqhequer :  and  I  will  not  be 
9Ae  of  those  that  will  give  thee  a  crown  to  [day 
wjth^  thpugh  I  am  here  to  defend  the  last  stake 
thqu  haat  left  thysjclf/' 

As  the  young  knight  spoke,  the  grisly  shep« 
herd  boy  who  had  witnessed  thejQueen's  arrival^ 
sujddenjiy  threw  the  tprch  from  its  place  :  in  on 
ins(;^nt  the  ruined  cloister  yvM  filled  with  armed 
mei),  to  whpin  lus  jtr^cbery  had  gixr^n  this  Bignal. 
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Hemes  sprang  from  the  hearth  where  he  had 
kept  watch,  and  joined  his  dirk  to  the  Lord 
Maxwell's ;  but  their  desperate  courage  was  vain. 
Mary  was  conveyed  back  to  Fotheringay  castle, 
and  her  brief  escape  known  only  to  the  few  who 
soon  after  witnessed  her  death  upon  a  scaffold. 
Some  wandering  foragers,  ^perhaps  the  band 
whose  base  aid  Mary  had  fatally  trusted,  found 
and  buried  the  body  of  her  second  husband's 
unfortunate  son,  covered  with  mortal  wounds, 
and  distinguished  only  by  the  cross  of  jewels, 
which  she  had  given  to  Lady  Ann  Bothwell 
in  that  d^y  when  the  graces  of  her  bounty 
almost  atoned  for  her  errors.  And  those  errors 
were  more  than  fully  atoned  by  her  long  miseries 
and  warning  example. 

Fahm,  the  treacherous  agent  of  these  ruffians, 
received  the  cross  as  his  share  of  the  booty,  and 
secured  also  a  paper  found  under  the  buff  coat 
worn  by  one  of  the  slain.  The  seal  and  part  of 
the  envelope  were  crushed  and  steeped  in  blood, 
but  he  deciphered  the  following  remnants  of  the 
contents,  and  thought  himself  richly  repaid  by 
what  seemed  a  letter  from  Mary  to  her  brother's 
son  : 

''  I  thank  you  for  shewing  me  in  my  day  of 
trouble,  the  strength  and  truth  of  your  affection  : 
your  father  also  had  his  days  of  trouble,  which 
shewed  him  who  were  his  real  friends.     In  those 
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times  he  found  shelter^  comfort^  and  help  from 
his  sister :  but  it  fits  men  to  forget  when  they 
dare  not  be  grateful. 

**^  Your  father's  sister  returns  to  this  country 
to  ask  justice,  not  alms.  What  she  demands 
would  not  impoverish  her  opponent:  but  that 
opponent  is  gracious  and  splendid^ — she  is  only 
a  defenceless  woman^  grown  old  in  years  and 
affliction^  widowed  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  she  returns  after  a  long  absence  to  a 
place  where  those  who  loved  her  are  dead^  and 
those  who  know  her  best,  are  feeble  and  poor. 

''  She  thanks  her  kindred  for  leaving  her  alone 
in  the  struggle.  They  have  helped  her  to  shew 
what  courage  will  do  for  integrity^  and  time  for 
justice.  For  all  this^  she  thanks  them;  and 
while  she  forgets  their  unkindness^  she  will  also 
forget  that  she  designed  them  to  partake  her 
prosperity.'"  The  rest  was  illegible,  and  the 
torn  envelope  seemed  a  copy  of  Lady  Ann  Both- 
well's  letter  to  the  Queen. 

Fahm  determined  to  preserve  this  relic  as  a 
step  to  his  future  fortunes.  By  extracting  a 
diamond  from  the  cross^  he  found  means  to 
reach  England,  and  to  subsist  in  secret  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary's  son^  James  I.  called 
forth  all  her  friends.  By  decent  attire  and  suf- 
ficient courage  he  procured  access  to  Secretary 
Cecil,  as  he  journeyed  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
new  sovereign.      Though  Cecil  had  been  the 
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prime  minister  of  Mary's  enemy,  it  was  well 
known  he  had  reason  to  expect  favour  from  her 
son. 

Fahm  humbly  represented  himself  as  a  servant 
of  the  Stuart  family,  and  shewed  the  cross,  the 
letter,  and  its  bloody  envelope,  as  tokens  of  his 
truth.  The  Secretary  looked  shrewdly  at  the 
paper,  and  replied,  ^' How  knowest  thou  that 
this  letter  is  Queen  Mary's?  Might  it  not  have 
been  as  fittingly  written  by  the  Lady  Ann  Both- 
well  to  her  brother,  who  shut  his  door  on  her?" 
^'  Ay,  sir,"  said  the  bold  rogue,  ''  but  your  Ex- 
cellency knows  it  would  be  for  the  Queen's 
credit  to  shew  this  abroad,  and  say  nothing  of 
the  Lady  Ann's  letter  to  her  Grace,  which  was  a 
nipping  one,  and  did  her  much  harm.  They  be 
both  good  brands  to  light  a  fire  with  among  the 
folk:  but  a  queen's  wrongs  are  more  than  a 
gentlewoman's  ; — and  the  Queen's  letter  is  wit- 
tier than  Lady  Ann's."  ''  Thou  liest,"  an- 
swered the  Secretary  of  State :  ^'  I  wrote  them 
both  my  self J^ 

Fahm  was  seized  the  next  day  as  a  thief,  and 
history  informs  us,  he  was  the  only  man  hanged 
by  James  I.  without  a  trial : — a  retribution  rash 
in  an  English  king,  but  well  worthy  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  justice. 
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MARY    QUEEN    OF  SCOTS    TO    THE   LORDS    OF    QUEEN 

Elizabeth's  council. 

(MS.  Cotton.  C»%.  B.  X.  fol.  388.     Ong.) 

RicHT  trusty  and  well  belovit  Cousingis^  we  greit 
you  hertlie  weill.  Quhair  as  we  haye  understand 
be  report  of  our  familiar  servitor  Robert  M alvilCj 
the  g^de  offers  maid  to  our  behuif  be  the  Queue 
our  gude  sustir  zour  Soverane:  we  think  our 
self  oblist  to  do  to  bur  quhatsoevir  a  gude  suster 
and  tender  cousing  aucht,  quhair  she  findis  sa 
greit  thankfulnes :  and  that  we  culd  not  declair 
the  affection  we  beir  towert  our  said  dearest 
suster  bettir,  nor  be  that  quhilk  we  did  quhen 
weluikit  not  to  have  broukit  this  lyff  xij^  houris 
in  our  lait  sicknes  :  at  quhilk  tyme  our  meanyng 
wes  that  the  speciall  cair  of  the  prqtectioun  of 
our  Sone  suld  rest  upoun  our  said  gude  Suster. 
We  beleve  ze  have  alwayes  bene  gude  ministers 
to  move  zour  Soverane  to  schaw  hir  awin  reason- 
able favor  to  our  avancement  in  that  quhilk  is 
richt  and  firmlie  luikis  ze  will  sa  continew.  We 
tak  oure  self  (as  we  doubt  not  hot  ze  knaw)  to 
be  the  Queue  zour  Soverain's  nixt  cousing  and, 
nixt  herself  and  the  lauchfull  yssue  of  hir  body, 
to  have  gretest  interest  of  all  uther  to  that  quhilk 
hes  bene^  as  is  reportit^  laitlie  motionated  in  the 
Parliament  Hous.  And  albeit  we  be  not  of 
mynd  to  preis  our  said  gude  Suster  farther  than 
sail  cum  of  hir  awin  gude  plesor  till  put  that 
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mater  in  questioun.  Zit  be  caus  in  that  cais  we 
wilbe  jugeit  be  the  lawis  of  the  Realme  of  Eng- 
land, we  do  effectuuslie  require  zou  to  have 
respect  to  justice  with  indifierency  quhensoevir 
it  sail  pleis  the  Quene  zour  Soverane  to  put  the 
same  mater  in  deliberation.  As  to  ws  we  will 
na  wys  insist  thairin  unto  sic  tyme  as  it  saJl  pleis 
hir  to  gif  ws  warning.  We  desir  zou  in  the 
mentyme  to  have  that  opinion  of  ws,  that  as  vve 
meyn  to  continew  all  our  lyfe  in  gude  intelligence 
with  the  Quene  zour  Soverane  and  that  Realirie 
sa  gif  ony  Prince  in  earth  wald  offend  the  same, 
we  wald  withstand  him  at  our  uler  power,  and 
that  ze  can  not  advise  our  said  dearest  suster  to 
extend  hir  favor  towertis  ony  that  sail  recognosce 
it  in  a  bettir  sort.  And  so  we  commit  zou  to 
the  protectioun  of  God.  At  Dunbar  the  xviij 
day  of  November  1566. 

Zour  gude  Cousignace, 

Marie  R. 

To  the  Lords  of  the  Quenes  Counsel!. 

The  sickness  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  in  which 
Mary  ''  luikit  not  to  have  broukit  this  lyff  xij 
houris/'  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  He 
says,  ^'  On  the  17th  October  1566,  the  Queen 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  which,  during 
ten  days,  brought  her  into  a  doubtful  state; 
owing  partly  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  appre- 
hension of  some  fresh  conspiracy  *." 

•  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  edit.  8vo.  1822,  pp.  296,  297* 
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Of  this  letter,  the  signature  alone  is  theQueen's, 
the  rest  is  written  in  the  hand  of  a  secretary. 
It  relates  to  the  succession  of  Af ary^  in  the  event 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  without  issue^  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  alludes  to  the  same  as 
having  been  recently  motioned  in  parliament. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  incidents 
of  Mary's  life^  that  soon  after  her  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin  of  France^  in  1558,  she  was  induced 
in  that  court  to  assume  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England. 

Among  Lord  Burghley's  notes  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's reign^  we  find  the  following  entries : — 

1559.  Jan.  16.—"  The  Dauphin  of  France 
and  his  wife»  Queen  of  Scots,  did^  by  the  stile  of 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  grant  to  the  Lord  Fleming  certain 
things/' 

June  38. — '*  The  justs  at  Paris^  wherein  the 
King  Dauphin's  two  heralds  were  apparalled 
with  the  Arms  of  England  and  Scotland." 

July  16. — f*  Ushers  going  before  the  Queen 
of  Scots  (being  now  the  French  Queen)  to  the 
chapel^  cry, '  Place  pour  la  Reine  d'Angleterre*." 

The  Cottonian  Manuscript^  Calig.  B.  x.  M^ 
13,  contains  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  escutcheon 
of  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was 
set  upon  certain  ''  caroches,"  at  the  marriage  of 
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the  King  of  Spain  with  the  French  King's 
daughter,  in  the  month  of  July  1559,  with  these 
verses  beneath  : — 

"  Tlie  armes  of  Marie  Quene  Dolphines  of  France, 
The  nobillest  Ladie  in  earth  for  till  advance  : 
Off  Scotland  Quene,  and  of  Inglond  also. 
Off  Ireland  als  God  hath  providit  so." 

According  to  Lord  Burghley's  notes,  however, 
in  that  same  month,  the  Constable  Montmorency 
interfered  to  stay  the  publication  both  of  the 
stile  and  arms  of  England ;  but  a  rancour  was 
generated,  the  effects  of  which  Mary  felt  through 
life^  and  which  was  aided  in  no  trifling  degree, 
by  the  imprudent  anxiety  which  both  Mary  and 
her  ministers  were  constantly  evincing  for  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  upon  her. 

As  early  as  1559^  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  mouth  of  their  Speaker,  Thomas  Gargravc, 
took  upon  them  to  exhort  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
marriage.  In  answer,  she  drew  the  ring  from 
her  finger  with  which,  at  her  coronation,  she  had 
in  a  set  form  of  words  solemnly  given  herself  in 
marriage  to  her  kingdom  ;  assuring  the  deputa- 
tion who  brought  the  message,  that  it  would  be 
to  her  full  satisfaction,  both  for  the  memorial  of 
her  name  and  for  her  glory,  if,  when  she  died, 
it  were  engraven  upon  her  marble  tomb,  "  Here 
lieth  Elizabeth,  which  reigned  a  Virgin^  and 
died  a  Virgin.'' 
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III  1563,  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  the  friends 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots^  another  address  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they 
untreated  the  Queen  that  a  successor  might  be 
named,  at  least  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment.  The  answer  which  they  received  ou  this 
occasion,  occupies  but  a  short  space  upon  the 
Journals: — ^*  Martis  16*"  Februarijy  Mr.  Comp- 
troller and  Mr.  Secretary  declared  from  the 
Queen^s  Highness,  that  she  doubted  not  but  the 
grave  heads  of  this  house  did  right  well  consider 
that  she  forgot  not  the  suit  of  this  house  for  the 
succession,  the  matter  being  so  weighty,  nor 
could  forget  it;  but  she  willed  the  young  head» 
to  take  example  of  the  ancients." 

In  1566,  a  third  effort  was  made.  Catnden, 
speaking  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  of  that  year,  says,  '^  After 
they  had  passed  a  bill  or  two^  they  began  to  de- 
bate loudly  about  the  succession,  for  that  the 
Queen,  as  if  she  had  vowed  virginity,  had  now, 
in  full  eight  years  lime,  thought  nothing  seriously 
of  a  husband:  and,  on  the  one  side,  the  Papists 
propounded  unto  themselves  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  had  newly  brought  forth  a  son ;  on  the 
other,  the  Protestants,  with  different  affections, 
'propoanded  to  themselves,  some  one  man,  and ' 
some  another;  and  every  of  thein  having  security 
to  his  own  respect  and  religion,  pnesaged  tlie 
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storms  of  a  most  lamentable  time,  if  she  should 
die  without  a  certain  successor*/' 

In  their  address  at  this  time,  the  House  of 
Commons^  having  granted  the  Queen  a  subsidy, 
mixed  the  mention  of  the  succession  with  it. 
The  close  of  this  very  address  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Royal  letters  of  the  Lansdowne  Col- 
lection. It  is  followed  by  two  lines  in  cypher  in 
the  hand  of  Lord  Burghley,  after  which  come 
Queen  Elizabeth's  remarks^  written  in  a  hurried 
hand^  as  if  in  anger. 

<'  Let  thes  two  concernings  in  one  mening 
and  my  counsell  is  all  given ;  let  not  other  re- 
gard them  selves  so  holy  as  I  have  no  corner  left 
for  tne.  Let  them  knowe  that  I  knewe^  thogh  I 
followed  not^  that  some  of  them  wold  my  pure 
conscience  better  served  me  than  tber  lewde 
practises  could  avail  with  me.  I  knowe  no  reason 
whi  any  my  pri vat  answers  to  the  Realme  shuld 
serve  for  prologe  to  a  subsidey  vote ;  neither  yet 
do  I  understand  why  suche  audacitie  shuld  be 
used  to  make  withoute  my  license  an  Acte  of 
my  wordes;  or  my  wordes  like  lawiers  bokes 
which  now  a  dayes  go  to  the  wiar  drawers  to 
make  subtall  doings  more  plain?  Is  ther  no  hold 
of  my  speeche  without  an  Acte  compel  me  to 
confirme  ?  Shall  my  princely  consent  be  turned 
to  strengthen  my  wordes  that  be  not  of  them 

•  Camd.  Hist.  Eliz.  fol.  Lond.  1675,  p.  83. 
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selves  substantives  ?  Say  no  more  at  this  time, 
but  if  thes  fellowes  v^^er  wel  answered  and  payed 
with  lawfull  coyne  ther  vrold  be  fewer  connter- 
feits  among  them  */' 

The  above  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
the  Lords  of  Elizabeth's  Council,  was  evidently 
written  in  the  expectation  that  something  would 
have  been  effected  by  the  debates  and  the  address. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  her  flight  from  th« 
castle  of  Lochleven,  May  2,  1568;  a  few  days 
after  which  her  adherents  rallying  powerfully 
round  her,  she  mustered  an  army  of  no  less  than 
6000  men.  The  Regent  Murray,  with  inferior 
numbers,  sought  to  meet  her ;  and  on  May  13th 
gained,  at  a  short  distance  from  Glasgow,  the 
decisive  victory  of  Langside. 

The  following  was  the  despatch  from  William 
Drury,  Marshal  of  Berwick,  which  announced, 
this  victory  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  The  original 
is  still  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.. 
Calig.  C.  I.  fol.  67. 

^'  Right  Honorable,  accordinge  to  my  last  of 
the  xiiij***  of  this  present  touching  the  encounter 
of  the  Queue's  force  and  th'Earle  of  Murrayes^ 
the  same  was  true ;  and  th'Earle,  the  Viceroy, 
the  L.  Seton,  the  L.  Ross,  the  young  L.  of 
Preston,  Sir  James  Ambleton,  the  L.  of  Frey- 
browen,  and  other  prisoners,  and  divers  slaine,, 

*  MS.  Lansd.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  1236,  fol.  42. 
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whereof  the  most  are  of  the  Ambletons^  and 
two  capfaines  of  footemen,  as  Steuarte  and  Load- 
er, schould  also  be  slaine  and  their  enseyntes 
taken ;  their  ordinance  is  also  taken,  as  fower 
field  pieces  which  were  the  Ambletons ;  and  the 
carriage  with  the  powder  by  some  accedent^  as 
they  were  fighting,  took  lier  and  blew  up. 
Th'Earle  did  bis  best  to  stay  bloud  to  be  shed^ 
ye  by  his  contraryes  the  same  is  aiErmed. 

'<  The  Quene  a  reasonable  distance  off;  and 
gave  the  looking  on  till  she  sawe  howe  it  pro- 
ceded  ;  but  then  retired  into  Dunbarton,  where 
she  yet  remaines^  and  not  so  farre  followed,  nor 
in  the  chase  so  much  harme  done  as  mighty  for 
that  most  were  of  foote. 

*'  From  Barwick,  this  15*^  May,  1568/' 

Queen  Mary,  however,  continuing  her  flight, 
embarked  on  board  a  fishing  boat  in  Galloway 
with  Lord  Herries  and  a  few  attendants  ;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  May,  landed  at 
Workington,  in  Cumberland^  about  thirty  miles 
from  Carlisle. 


THE  LORD  HERRYS  TO  LORD  SCROPE  AND  SIR 

FRANCIS    KNOLLYS. 
(MS,  Cotton.  Calig.  C.  I.  fol.  149.   Orig,) 

QuHEN  thair  was  no  laws  minstrat*  upone  the 
Marches  bot  suir  I  am  thair  is  thrys  alsmekill 

*  MiniBtered* 
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stowin  *  out  of  Scotland  as  out  off  Ingland.  And 
quhair  it  Is  said  yat  ony  proud  Attemptatis  meint 
to  be  maid  upone  Ingland  be  ony  that  now 
obeyes  our  maistres  it  maist  wntrewf  and  inven- 
til  to  displesour  ye  Quenis  Ma^"*  of  Ingland^  as 
thay  do  mony  sik  things  to  sett  fordwart  thaiir 
awin  torns  J;.  Bot  God  y'  is  the  author  of  trewt 
will  not  latt  the  trewt  alwayes  w^  falfett^  be  ex- 
prest.  And  thus  committing  zo'  L.L.  to  his  di- 
vyne  protection  I  tak  my  leif  for  ye  pn't.  Off 
Drufees  ye  xvij  of  August  1568. 

Your  L.L.  assurit  to  comand 

alt  my  power  leiffullie 

Herys. 

To  tbe  Ryt  honorables  and  my  werie  gad  liordis 

my  Lord  Scrop  aud  Maister 

Lord  of  the  Quenis  Majesteis  moist  honor- 
able privie  Ooonsaile. 

The  letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when 
written  in  her  own  hand,  are  almost  uniformly  in 
French.  She  was  not  six  years  old  when  she 
sailed  from  the  Clyde  for  Fmnce.  She  arrived 
at  Brest  on  August  13th,  1548.  After  passing  a 
few  days  at  court,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  nunnery 
for  education  ;  and  there  remained  till  the  time 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  her  native  language,  at  least  till 
her  return  to  Scotland  in  1561,  must  have  been 

*  As  much  stolen  f  Untrue. 

X  Their  own  turn  ,  §  Safety. 
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slight ;  though  Mr.  George  Chalmers  says  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  May  1563, 
she  delivered  a  speech  in  her  native  language. 
(Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Vol.  I.  p.  163.) 

From  the  following  letter  it  is  evident  that  she 
studied  English  very  soon  after  her  removal  from 
Carlisle  to  Bolton  ;  Sir  Francis  Knollys  under- 
taking himself  to  instruct  her.  Nicholas  White, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Tutbury  to  talk  with  Mary, 
writes  thus  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  Feb.  28th,  1569 : 

"  This  much  past,  she  harde  the  English  Sar- 
vice  with  a  Booke  of  the  Psalmes  in  English  in 
hir  hand,  which  she  shewed  me  after.  When 
Sarvice  was  done,  hir  Grace  fell  in  talke  with  me 
of  sundry  matters  from  six  to  seven  of  the  Clocke, 
beginning  firste  to  excuse  her  III  Englishes  de- 
claring hir  self  more  willing  than  apt  to  leme  that 
language;  howe  she  used  translations  as  a  meane 
to  attayne  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Vice  Chamberlayne 
was  hir  good  scole-master.  (Haye's  State  Pa- 
pers, p.  510.) 

MARY    QUEEN     OF    SCOTS    TO    SIR   FRANCIS   KNOLLYS, 

from  Boltony  Sept.  1st.  1568 :  her  First  Letter 
in  English. 

(MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  C.  I.  fol.  161  b.     Orip,) 

Mester  Knoleis,  y  heuu  har*  sum  neus  from 
Scotland  ;    y  send  zou  the  double  off  them  y 

*  I  have  heard. 
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▼reit*  to  the  quin  ^  my  gud  Sister^  and  pres '  zou 
to  du  the  lyk,  conforme  to  that  y  spak  zesternicht 
vnto  ZOU9  and  sut  hesd  ansur  y  refer  all  to  zoifr 
discretion^  and  wil  lipne  beter  in  zour  gud  delin' 
for  mi^*  nor  y  kan  persuad  zou^  nemli  in  this 
langasg'  excus  my  ivil  vreitin^  for  y  neuuer 
vsed  it  afor^  and  am  hestit.**  Ze  schal  si  my 
bel'  vhuilk^  is  opne^  it  is  sed  Seterday  my 
unfrinds  wil  be  vth^  zou^  y  sey  nething  bottrests 
well,  and  ze  send  oni  to  zour  wiff  ze  mey  asur 
schu'  wald  a  bin  weilcom  to  apur^'strengerhua" 
nocht  bien''  aquentet  vth'  her,  wil  nocht  bi 
ouuer  bald"!  to  vreit  hot  for  the  aquentans  be- 
tuix  ous/  Y  wil  send  zou  leUe  tekne'  to 
rember*  zou  off  the  gud  hop  y  heuu*  in  zou 
guef"^  ze  fend''  a  mit'  mesager  y  wald  wysh  ze 
bestouded^  it  reder"  apon  her  non**  ani  vder; 
thus  efflter  my  commendations  y  prey  God  heuu*** 
zou  in  his  kipin.         Zour  asured  gud  frind, 

Marie  R. 
Excus  my  ivel  vreitin  thes  furst  tym. 

Queen  Mary's  predilection  for  the  French 
tongue  is  observable  upon  many  occasions.  Even 
JameSj  her  son,   corresponded  with  her  in  it. 

»  Wrote.  *>  Queen,  «  Pray.  ^  Dealing.  •  Me.  '  Language. 
8  Writing,  h  Hasted.  ^BiU.  4  Which.  ^With.  iShe. 
«  Poor.  »  Who.  *»  Not  being.  p  With.  •»  Bold. 
»  Us  :  I.  e,  herself  and  Sir  Francis  Knolles.  •  A  little  token. 
*  Remember.  "Have.  ^  Gif— If.  ^  Find.  » Meet, 
y  Bestowed.        'Rather.        "Than.        •>»»  Have. 
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One  of  his  letters  to  her  in  that  language  will  oc- 
cur hereafter. 

In  the  Anthologie  Fran9oi8e,  torn.  i.  p.  19^  we 
have  the  following  Chan9on  of  her  composition, 
written  upon  her  quitting  France  in  1561  : 

'*  Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France, 

O  ma  patrie  la  plus  cherie, 
Qui  as  nourri  ma  jeune  enfance  ! 

Adieu,  France,  adieu  mes  beaux  jours :  I 

La  Nef  qui  d^-joint  nos  amours,  ; 

N*a  cy  de  moi  que  la  moiti^ ; 
Une  parte  te  reste,  elle  est  tienne; 

Je  la  fie  a  ton  amiti^ 
Pour  que  de  I'autre  il  te  souvienne." 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  TO  LORD  BURGHLEY,  TO  STAY  THE 
EXECUTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK.  A.D.  1573. 

(MS.  Mus.  Afilimol.  Oxon.  Orig.    Entirely  m  the  Queen's  hand.) 

My  Lord,  me  thinkes  that  I  am  more  beholdinge 
to  the  hinder  part  of  my  hed  than  wel  dare  trust 
the  forwards  side  of  the  same,  and  therfore  sent 
to  the  Levetenant  and  the  S.  as  you  knowe  best, 
the  ordar  to  defer  this  execution  till  the*  here 
fardar.  And  that  this  may  be  done  1  doubte  no- 
thing,  without  curiositie  of  my  further  warrant, 
for  that  ther  rasche  determination  upon  a  very 
unfit  day  was  countermanded  by  your  considerat 
admonition. 

The  causes  that  move  me  to  this  ar  not  now  to 
be  expressed,  lest  an  irrevocable  dede  be  in  meen 

*  they. 
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ivhile  committed.     If  the^  wyl  nides  a  warrant, 
let  this  suffice,  all  written  with  myn  one  hand. 

Your  most  lovinge  Soveraine, 

EUZABETH  R. 

Indorsed  in,  Lord  BurgkUy's  Juiwl,  zj.  Ap*.  1572. 
The  Q.  Maty,  with  her  own  hand,  for  staying  of  the  Execntion 
of  the  D.  N. 
R.  at  2  in  the  morning. 

Carte  informs  us,  from  Fenelon's  Despatches, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  revoked  no  fewer  thaii  four 
warrants  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  execution. 

^'  Having  signed  on  Friday,  February  8th/'  he 
says,  '^  a  warrant  for  the  Duke's  execution  the 
next  day,  she  countermanded  it  about  eleven  at 
night ;  and,  having  signed  another  on  February 
37lh,  revoked  it  the  next  morning  two  hours  be- 
fore day.  Two  other  warrants  were  afterwards 
signed,  the  last  of  them  on  Tuesday,  April  10th ; 
but  both  revoked  in  the  same  manner."  The 
last  Letter  of  Revocation  was  the  one  which  is 
now  placed  before  the  reader.  ' 

Carte  ascribes  these  successive  revocations  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  execution  to  dissimulation 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  till  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  violent  address,  should  sanction  her 
severity.  Hume  seems  to  doubt  whether  she 
might  not  really  have  been  moved  by  friendship 
and  compassion  toward  a  peer  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  rank  and  merit.     And  he  is  perhaps 

*  They. 
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supported  by  Lord  Burghley  himself;  who^  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  was  then 
our  ambassador  at  Paris,  dated  June  9thy  1572^ 
intimates  that  the  Queen  was  ''  somewhat  sad*' 
at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death.  He  says,  "  As 
to  your  letters  to  Her  Majesty,  forasmuch  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  suffered  upon  Monday  and 
your  letters  came  on  Tuesday,  1  thought  not 
amisse  to  tell  the  Queen's  Majesty  that  I  had 
letters  from  you  to  her,  which  I  thought  were 
onely  to  shew  her  the  opinion  of  wise  men  and 
Her  Majesty*s  well  willers  in  France,  both  for  the 
Scottish  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  where- 
upon she  bad  me  open  the  letters,  and  so  I  did  in 
her  presence,  and  she  being  somewhat  sad  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  I  took  occasion  to  cut 
off  the  raging  thereof,  and  so  entered  into  speech 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  she  didnotmislike> 
and  commended  your  care  and  diligence." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  first  nobleman 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 


SIR   NICHOLAS   BACON   TO    LORD    BURGHLEY. 

(MS.  Lansd.  14.  art.  79.    Orig, 

After  my  hartie  comendacions,  understonding 
by  comen  speche  that  the  Queens  Ma""  meanes 
to  come  to  my  howse  and  knowyng  no  certentie 
of  the  tyme  of  her  comyng,  nor  of  her  aboade,  I 
have  thowghte  good  to  praye  you  that  this  bearer 
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my  servaunte^  mi^ht  understond  what  you  knowe 
therein  ;  and  yf  it  be  trewe,  then  that  I  might 
understond  your  advise^  what  you  thinke  to  be 
the  best  waye  for  me  to  deale  in  this  matter :  for^ 
in  very  deede^  no  man  is  more  rawe  in  suche  a 
matter  then  my  selfe.  And  thus,  wisshing  to 
yo^  L.  as  to  my  self,  I  leave  any  further  to  trow- 
ble  you  at  this  tyme.  From  my  house  at  Gor- 
hamburie,  the  xij***  of  Julie,  1572. 

Yo'  L.  assured, 

N.  Bacon. 

I  have  wreten  thys  bycause  I  would  gladly 
take  that  cours  that  myght  best  pleas  her  Ma% 
which  I  knowe  not  how  better  to  understond  than 
by  yo'  help. 

To  my  very  good  L.  the  L.  of  Burghley. 

A  few  letters  now  present  themselves  illustra- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  some  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
subjects,  when  they  heard  that  her  Majesty  had 
vouchsafed  to  honor  them  with  a  visit  during  her 
progresses  :  from  which  it  will  be  readily  gather- 
ed how  inconvenient  to  many  these  progresses 
must  have  been.  The  chronological  order  which 
has  hitherto  been  strictly  observed  in  these  vo- 
lumes, is  a  little  trespassed  upon  here,  that  the 
various  letters  on  the  same  subject  may  be  brought 
together. 

Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  it  will  be  seen,  rejoiced 
much  at  the  report  that  her  Majesty  intended 
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him  so  great  an  honor,  but  owned  himself  quite 
a  novice  in  receiving  royalty. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  thought  two  nights  and 
a  day  sufficient  for  the  visitation  at  Woburn  ;  and 
hinted  to  Lord  Burghley  that  he  had  made  pre- 
paration for  no  longer  time. 

Archbishop  Parker  was  one  of  the  few  who 
seemed  thoroughly  pleased  at  one  of  these  in- 
tended visits.  A  thought  struck  him  to  make  it 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. His  letter  will  be  read  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

Lord  Leicester^  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
in  1577,  says,  "  we  all  do  what  we  can  to  per- 
suade her  ^Majesty  from  any  progress  at  all." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Queen  was  fickle ; 
and  frequently  gave  but  short  notice  of  what  part 
of  the  countrv  she  chose  to  visit. 

Lord  Backhurst,  who  expected  to  receive  her 
Majesty  at  Lewes,  in  1577,  was  so  forestalled  in 
respect  of  provisions  by  other  noblemen  in  Sussex, 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  for  a  supply  from  Flanders. 

When  Mr.  Hickes,  Lord  Burghley 's  Secretary, 
was  married,  the  Queen  hinted  that  she  would 
honor  him.  Hickes  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Court 
to  ask  the  Lord  Chamberlain  what  preparation 
he  should  make,  evidently  fearing  the  expense. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  advice  was,  to  go  out 
ofthe  house  and  leave   it  to   the   Queen.     He 
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simply  wished  that  Mrs.  Hickes  should  present 
her  Majesty  with  some  trifling  present.  Butthe 
letters  will  speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  much  as  these 
visits  sometimes  put  the  Queen's  subjects  to  ex- 
pense, the  cost  of  them  to  the  public  Treasury 
was  also  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  Lord 
Burghley's  calculations  upon  this  subject,  fairly 
amounting  to  a  remonstrance,  are  still  extant. 

Among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts^  in  the 
Museum,  Numb.  16,  Art.  l)>2,  is  ^^  an  Estimate 
of  increase  of  Chardgies  in  the  time  of  Progresses 
which  should  not  be  if  her  majesty  remeyned  at 
her  standing  houses,  within  xx  myles  of  London : 
collected  out  of  the  Creditors  of  the  last  Pro- 
gresses Anno  xv*°  Reginae  Elizabeth."  A.  D. 
1573.  It  is  altered  and  corrected  in  Lord 
Burghley's  hand.  The  increase  of  charges 
caused  by  the  Progresse  appears  to  have  amount- 
ed in  the  whole  to  £  1034.  Os.  6d. 

Lord  Burghley,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
been  personally  glad  if  the  Progresses  could  have 
been  altogether  dispensed  with.  The  Queen's 
visits  to  him  were  extremely  frequent.  His 
Lordship's  treatment  of  the  Queen's  suite  when 
she  went  to  Theobald's,  seems  not  to  have  been 
generally  acceptable  to  the  visitors.  In  more 
than  one  letter  we  find  the  writers'  vexed  when 
they  learned  they  were  to  go  there. 

In    the    extracts  from   Smith's  lives   of  the 
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Berkeley  family,  it  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  her  Progress,   in   the   fifteenth  year  of  her 
reign,  *^  came  to  Berkeley  Castle,  what  time/^ 
Henry  Lord  Berkeley,  the  then  possessor,  ^'  had 
a  stately  game  of  red  deer  in  the  park  adjoining, 
called  the  Worthy  ;  whereof  Henry   Ligon  was 
Keeper :  during  which  time  of  her  being  there, 
such  slaughter  was  made,  as  twenty-seven  staggs 
were  slain  in  the  toils  in  one  day,   and  many 
others,  on  that  and  the  next,  stolen  and  havocked  : 
whereof,  when  this  Lord,  being  then  at  Callow- 
don,  (another  of  his  seats),  was  advertised,  hav- 
ing much  set  his  delight  in  this  game,  he  suddenly 
and  passionately  disparked  that  ground ;  but  in 
a  few  months  after,  he  had  a  secret  friendly  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Court,  '^  that  the  Queen 
was  informed  how  the  same  was  so  disparked  by 
him,  on  repining  at  her  coming  to  his   house, 
(for  indeed  it  was  not  in  her  jests),  and  at  the 
good  sports  she  had  had  in  the  park,"  advising 
this  lord  to  carry  a  wary  watch  over  his  words 
and  actions,  least  thus  that  Earl,  (meaning  Lei- 
cester)  that   had,    contrary    to  her  set  justice, 
drawn  her  to  his  castle,  and  purposely  had  caused 
that  slaughter  of  his  deere,  might  have  a  further 
plot  against  his  head  and  that  castle,  whereto  he 
had  taken  no  small  liking,  and  aflirmed  to  have 
good  title  thereto,  and  was  not  far  from  his  ma- 
nor of  Wotton,  lately  recovered  against  him. 
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PHILIP  AND    MARY. 

The  following  curious  particulars  of  this  singu- 
lar union^  are  extracted   from  Houssaie's  Me- 

moires,  Vol.  I.  p.  261. 

»  

"  The  second  wife  of  Philip,  was  Mary,  Queen 
of  England  ;  a  virtuous  prince  (Houssaie  was  a 
good  Catholic)  but  who  had  neither  youth  nor 
beauty.     This  marriage  was  as  little  happy  for 
the  one  as  the  other.     The  husband  did  not  like 
his  wife,  although  she  doted  on  him  ;  and  the 
English  hated  Philip  still  more  than  be  hated 
them.  .  Sethon  says,  that  the  rigour  which   he 
exercised  in  England  against  heretics  pardy  bin* 
dered  Prince  Carlos  from   succeeding  to  that 
crown,  and  for  which  purpose  Mary  had  invited 
him,   in  case  she  died  childless  ! — But  no  histo* 
rian  speaks  of  this  pretended  inclination,  and  it 
is  probable  that  Mary  even  thought  proper  to  call 
to  the  succession  of  the  English  throne  the  son 
of  the  Spanish  Monarch.     This  marriage  had 
made  her  nation  detest  her,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  her  life  she  could  be  little  satisfied  with  him, 
from  his  marked  indifference  for  her.     She  well 
knew  that   the  Parliament  would  never  consent 
to  exclude  her  sister  Elizabeth,  whom  the  nobility 
loved  for  being  more  friendly  to  the  new  religion, 
and  more  hostile  to  the  house  of  Austria.**^ 

In  the  Cottonian  library,  Vespasian,  F.  III.  is 
preserved  a  note  of  instructions,   in  the  hand- 

VOL.    IT.  I 
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writing  of  Queen  Mary,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy.  It  was^  probably^  written  when 
Philip  was  just  Mated  on  the  English  throne. 

''  Instructioas  for  my  lorde  Previsel 

'*  Firste,  to  tell  the  Kinge  the  whole  state  of 
tilts  renlmei  w^  all  things  t^partayning  to  the  same^ 
as  mycheas  ye  knowe  to  be  trewe« 

*'  SecoTidei  to  obey  his  commandment  in  all 
things* 

''  Thirdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  ask  your  ad* 
uyse  to  declare  your  opinion  as  becometh  a  fayth- 
foil  conceyllour  to  do. 

''  Mary  the  Queiiv. 

**  After  the  death  of  Mary«"  continues  Hous- 
sai«,  ''  Philip  sought  Elizabeth  in  marriage ; 
and  she^  who  was  yet  unfixed  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  amused  him  at  first  with  hopes. 
But  as  soon  as  she  unmasked  herself  to  the  Pope, 
she  laughed  at  Philip,  telling  the  Duke  of  Ferra, 
bis  ambassador,  that  her  conscience  would  not 
permit  her  to  marry  the  husband  of  her  sister/' 

This  monarch,  however,  had  no  such  scruples. 
Incest  appears  to  have  bad  in  his  eyes  peculiar 
charms;  for  he  offered  himself  three  times  to 
three  different  sisters-in-law.  He  seems  also  to 
have  known  the  secret  of  getting  quit  of  bis 
wives  when  they  became  inconvenient.  In  state 
matters  he  spared  no  one  whom  he  feared ;  to 
them  he  sacrificed  his  only  son,  his  brother,  and 
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a  g^reat  number  of  Princes  and  Ministers.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  before  he  died  be  advised  Iiis 
son  to  make  peace  with  England^  and  war  with 
other  powers.  Pacem  cum  Anglo,  helium  cum 
reliquis.  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  the  ruin  of  his 
invincible  fleets  physicked  his  pbrenzy  Into 
health,  and  taught  him  to  fear  and  respect  that 
country  which  he  thought  he  could  have  made  a 
province  of  Spain !  On  his  death-bed  be  did 
every  thing  he  could  for  salvation.  The  follow- 
ing protestation^  a  curious  morsel  of  bigotry,  he 
sent  to  his  confessor  a  few  days  before  he  died. 

'^  Father  confessor  !  as  you  occupy  the  place 
of  God^  I  protest  to  you  that  I  will  do  every 
thing  you  shall  say  to  be  necessary  for  my  being 
saved ;  so  that  what  I  omit  doing  will  be  placed 
to  your  account^  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit  myself 
of  all  that  shall  be  ordered  to  me/' 

Is  there  in  the  records  of  history^  it  is  asked,  a 
more  glaring  instance  of  the  idea  which  a  good 
Catholic  attaches  to  the  power  of  a  confessor  than 
the  present  authentic  example  ?  The  most  li* 
ceatious  philosophy  seems  not  more  dangerous 
than  a  religion  whose  votary  believes  tliat  the  ac- 
QixBulatton  of  crimes  can  be  dissipated  by  the 
breath  of  a  few  orisons,  and  which,  considering 
a  venal  priest  to  *'  occupy  the  place  of  God/' 
<».n  traffic  with  the  divine  power  ata  very  mode- 
rate price. 
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A   WARRANT   OF   QUEEN    MARY. 

Marye  the  quene. 
OcR  will  and  pleasure  is.,  that  you  shall  haue^  and 
presently  take  to  your  own  use,  as  of  our  gift, 
theise  parcels  of  hangings  of  Yerders  of  the 
brode  bloroe,  with  birdes  having  apples  beneth 
and  aboue  at  the  corners  of  the  borders,  lined 
with  canvas  patied  ;  that  is  to  say  one  pece  con- 
tayningy  in  Flemish  Elles,  27  di.  another  pece, 
contayning  22  di.  another  pece,  cont'  29  di.  di. 
quarter,  and  one  naile ;  another  pece,  cont'  15 
qr.  di.  and  one  naile  ;  another  pece,  containing 
16  di.  di.  qr. ;  and  also  theis  parcelles  or  peces 
of  hangings  of  verder,  with  water  flowers  and 
birdes,  having  pomgranets  at  the  upper  corners, 
and  apples  with  roses  at  the  neether  cornors, 
lined  with  canvas  paned  ;  one  pece  contayning 
in  Flemish  Eiles,  23  di.  qr. ;  another  26  di.  di.  qr. 
and  one  naile  di.  ;  another  pece  30  ti.  3  qr.  di.  ; 
another  pece  22  di. ;  another  17  di. ;  and  one 
other,  contayning  19  di.;  being  together  11 
peces. — And  further  our  pleasure  is,  that  you 
take  to  your  owne  use  also,  as  of  our  gift,  foure 
window  peces  of  verders  of  the  brode  blome, 
lyned  with  canvass,  paned,  viz.  one  pece,  con- 
tayning in  Flemishe  Elles,  6  di.  qr.  and  one 
naile  ;  another  4  qr.  di. ;  and  another  contayn- 
ing 6  di. ;  qr.  and  one  naile ;  another  4  qr,  di. ; 
and  one  naile;  and  another,  contayning  5  di.  di. 
^r.     All  which  parcelles  or  peces  of  hanging  and 
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window  peces  remayne,  and  be  now  in  your  own 
custody.  And  theis  our  Itres^  signed  with  our 
signe  manuel^  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant 
and  discharge  in  that  behalfe.  Giuen  at  our 
Manour  of  St.  James^  the  16th  day  of  October^ 
the  sixt  yeare  of  our  raigne. 

To  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  servant  George 
.  Brodiman,  one  of  the  gromes  of  our  privie 
chamber,  and  keeper  of  our  palace  at  Westm. 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

Of  the  many  portraits  drawn  of  our  '*  Maiden 
Queen/'  none  gives  a  more  striking  representa- 
tion of  her  real  deportment,  and  the  manners  of  her 
courts  than  the  following  extract  from  the  travels 
of  Hentzner,  who  resided  some  time  in  this  coun- 
try as  tutor  to  a  young  German  nobleman  : — 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  be  observes 
''we  arrived  next  at  the  Royal  palace  of  Green- 
wich, reported  to  have  been  built  by  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  to  have  received  very 
magnificent  additions  from  Henry  Vll.  It  was 
here  Elizabeth,  the  present  queen,  was  born ; 
and  here  she  generally  resides,  particularly  in 
summer,  for  the  delightfulness  of  its  situation. 
We  were  admitted,  by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers  had 
procured  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  into  the 
presence  chamber ;  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and 
the  floor,  after  the  English  fashion,  strewed  with 
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hay  [more  probably  straw  or  rushes],  through 
which  the  Queen  commonly  passes  in  her  way  to 
the  chapel.  At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed 
in  velvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office  was  to 
introduce  to  the  Queen  any  persons  of  distinc- 
tion that  came  to  wait  on  her:  it  was  Sunday, 
when  there  is  usually  the  greatest  attendance  of 
nobility.     In  the  same  hall  were  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great 
number  of  councillors  of  state,   officers  of  the 
crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  Queen's 
coming  out,  which  she  did  from  her  own  apart- 
ment when  it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights 
of  the  garter,  all  richly  dressed,  and  bare-headed  : 
next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a 
red  silk  purse,  between  two ;  one  of  which  car- 
ried the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of 
state,   in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden 
Jleurs  de  li$y  the  point  upwards :  next  came  the 
Queen,  in  her  sixty -fifth  year,  as  we  were  told, 
very  majestic ;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrin- 
kled 3  her  eyes  small,  but  black  and  pleasant; 
her  nose  a  little  hooked ;  her  lips  narrow,   and 
her  teeth  black,   (a  defect  the  English  seem  sub- 
ject to  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar ;)  she 
had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops; 
she  wore  false  hair,   and   that   red;    upon  her 
head  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some 
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of  the  gold  of  the  ceiebrated  Luneburgh  table*; 
ber  bosom  was  unoovered^  as  aH  the  Eoglish 
ladies  have  it  till  they  are  married^  and  she  had 
on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels;  her 
bands  were  small/  her  fingers  long,  and  ber  sta« 
tore  neither  sinaH  nor  low ;  hear  air  was  stately, 
hear  mannor  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging. 

^  On  that  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk^ 
bordered  wfth  pnjris  of  the  size  of  bean8>  and 
orer  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver 
thread ;  her  train  was  yery  long^  the  end  of  it 
borne  by  a  mar^ioaess  :  instead  of  a  cfaaia,  she 
liad  an  oblong  eoUsr  of  gold  and  jewels.  As  she 
went  aloog  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence^ 
she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to 
another,  whether  foreign  ministers  or  those 
who  attended  for  different  reasons,  in  Englisb^ 
French,  and  Italian ;  for,^  besides  being  well 
sfciUed  in  Greek,  aad  the  laagaagea  I  mentioned^ 
she  is  mistress  of  SfMinish,  Scotch »  and  Dutcb ; 
whoever  speaks  to  her  it  is  kneeling ;  now  and 
then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  wo 
were  there,  W.  Slanata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had 
letters  to  present  to  b^;  and  sbe^.  after  pidling 
afi*  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  band  to  kis9» 
sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels,  a  mark  of  parti- 
talar  favour^  Wherever  she  turned  her  fece,  9^ 
she  was  going  along  every  body  fell  down  on 

*  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  U  difficult  ts  say  whi^t  tlus  W9». 
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their  knees*.  The  ladies  of  the  court  followed 
next  to  her^  very  handsome  and  well  shaped^  and 
for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She  was 
guarded  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners, fifty  in  number^  with  gilt  battle  axes.  In 
the  antechapel,  next  the  hall^  where  we  were, 
petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received 
them  most  graciously^  which  occasioned  the  ac- 
clamation of  ^^  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth  !" 
she  answered  it  with,  "  I  thank  you,  my  good 
people/'  In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music : 
as  soon  as  it  and  the  service  were  over,  which 
scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the  Queen  returned 
in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared  to  go 
to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at  prayer,  we 
saw  her  table  set  out  with  the  following  solem- 
nity :— 

"  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a 
rod,  and  along  with  him  another,  who  had  a 
table-cloth,  which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled 
three  times,  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he 
spread  upon  the  table ;  and,  after  kneeling 
again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came  two 
others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other  with  a 
salt-cellar  and  a  plate  of  bread :  when  they  had 

*  Her  father  had  been  treated  with  the  same  deference.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Fox,  in  hi»  Acts  and  Monuments,  that  when  the 
I^rd  Chancellor  went  to  apprehend  Queen  Catherine  Parr>  he 
spoke  to  the  King  on  his  knees.  James  I.  suffered  his  courtiers 
to  omit  It.-— Baeon*8  Papers,  ii.  26. 
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kneeled  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired 
with  the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  first. 
At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told 
she  was  a  countess,)  and  along  with  her  a  mar- 
ried one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife  ;  the  former  was 
dressed  in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  pros- 
trated herself  three  times,  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  approached  the  table,  and  rubbed  the 
plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as 
if  the  Queen  had  been  present.      When  they 
had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in  scar- 
let^ with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing 
in  at. each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishes, 
served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt.     These  dishes 
were  received  by- a  gentleman  in  the  same  order 
they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table, 
while  the  Ibdy  taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a 
mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish  he  had 
brought  in,  for  fear  of  poison.     During  the  time 
that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  England,  be- 
ing  carefully  selected  for  this  purpose,    were 
bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle- 
drums made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther.    At  the  end  of  this  ceremonial,  a  number 
of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particu- 
lar solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and 
conveyed  it  into  the  Queen's  inner  and  more 
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private  chamber^  wberei  after  she  had  chosen  for 
herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladres  of  the  court. 

*'  The  Queen  dines  and  sups  atone,  with  yery 
few  attendants  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
body^  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at  that 
time  ;  and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of  some- 
body in  power/' 


Again,  this  queen,  says  Marvitte,  passionately 
admired  handsome  persons  ;  and  he  was  already 
far  advanced  in  her  favour  who  approached  her 
with  beauty  and  grace.  She  had  such  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  for  men  who  had  been  treated 
unfortunately  by  nature,  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure their  presence.  When  she  issued  from  her 
palace,  her  guards  were  careful  to  disperse  from 
before  her  eyes  hideous  and  deformed  people^ 
the  lame,  the  bunch-backed,  &c. :  in  a  word,  all 
those  whose  appearance  might  shock  her  fastidi- 
ous  sensations. 

*'  There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  in  the 
conduct  of  Elizabeth^  that  she  made  her  pleasures 
subservient  to  her  politics,  and  she  maintained 
her  afTairs  by  what  in  general  occasions  the  ruin 
of  princes.  So  secret  were  her  amours,  that  even 
to  the  present  day  their  mysteries  cannot  be 
penetrated  ;  but  the  utility  she  drew  fh>m  them 
is  public^  and  always  operated  for  the  good  of  her 
people.  Her  lovers  were  her  ministers,  and  her 
ministers  were  her  lovers.     Love  commanded. 
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love  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign  of  this  princess 
w«s  happy^  because  it  was  a  reign  of  love^  in 
which  its  chains  and  its  slavery  are  liked  !'* 

The  origin  of  Raleigh's  advancement  in  the 
Queen's  graces  was  by  an  actof  gallantry.  Raleigh 
sported  %  new  plush  coat,  while  the  Queen  step* 
ping  cautiously  on  it^  shot  forth  a  smile^  in  which 
he  read  promotion.  Captain  Raleigh  soon  be* 
came  Sir  Walter^  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the 
Queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  furnished  us  with  ample  proofs  of 
the  passion  which  her  courtiers  feigned  for  her, 
and  which,  with  others  we  shall  give^  will  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Vigneul  Marville,  who  probably 
did  not  know  the  reason  why  her  amours  were 
never  discovered  ;   which  indeed  never  went  fiir- 
ther^  at  the  highest^  than  boisterous  or  extreme 
gallantry.     Hume  has  preserved  in  his  notes  a 
letter  written  by  Raleigh  :  it  is  a  perfect  amorous 
composition.      After  having  exerted  his  poetic 
talents  to  exalt  her  charms  and  his  affection^  he 
he  concludes^  by  comparing  her  M ar^esty,  who 
was  then  sixty^  to  Venus  and  Diana.     Sir  Wal- 
ter was  not  her  only  courtier  who  wrote  in  this 
style.     Even  in  her  old  age  she  affected  a  strange 
fondness  for  music  and  dancing,  and  a  kind  of 
childish  drollery^  by  which,  however,  her  court 
seemed  a  court  of  love^  and  she  the  sovereign. 
A   curious  letter  of  the  times  has  reached  us. 
Secretary  Cecil,  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Bur- 
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leig'h,  seems  to  have  perfectly  entered  into  her 
character.  Ijady  Derby  wore  about  her  neck 
and  in  her  bosom  a  portrait  ;  the  queen  espying 
it  enquired  about  it^  but  her  ladyship  was  anxious 
to  conceal  it.  The  queen  insisted  on  having  it^ 
and  discovering  it  to  be  the  portrait  pf  young 
Cecili  she  snatched  it  away,  and  tying  it  upon 
her  shoe,  walked  along  with  it ;  afterwards  she 
pinned  it  upon  her  elbow^  and  wore  it  some  time 
there.  Secretary  Cecil  hearing  of  this^  composed 
some  verses^  and  got  them  set  to  music  ;  this 
music  the  Queen  insisted  on  hearing.  In. his 
verses^  Cecil  sang  that  he  repined  not^  though 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  grace  others ;  he  con^ 
tented  himself  with  the  favour  she  had  given  him, 
by  wearing  his  portrait  on  her  feet,  and  on  her 
elbow  !  The  writer  of  the  letter  adds,  ^'  all  these 
things  are  very  secret/'  In  this  manner  she 
contrived  to  lay  the  fastest  hold  on  her  able  ser- 
vants, and  her  servants  on  her. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
private  anecdotes  of  those  times,  know  what  en- 
couragement this  Royal  Coquette  gtive  to  most 
who  were  near  her  person.  Dodd,  in  his  church 
history,  says,  that  the  Earls  of  Arran  and  Arun- 
del, and  Sir  William  Pickering,  '' were  not  out 
of  hopes  of  gaining  Queen  Elizabeth's  aflFections 
in  a  matrimonial  way.'*  She  encouraged  every 
person  of  eminence  :  she  even  went  so  far,  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  as  publicly  to 
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take  a  ring  from  ber  finger,  ftnd  to  put  it  on  the 
Duke  of  AIen9on's  band.  She  also  ranked 
among  ber  suitors  Henry  the  Third  of  France^ 
and  Henry  the  Great.  She  never  forgave  Bu- 
zenval  for  ridiculing  ber  bad  pronunciation  of  the 
French  language;  and  when  Henry  IV.  sent 
him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive 
him.  So  nice  was  the  irritable  pride  of  this 
great  queen,  that  she  made  her  private  injuries 
matters  of  state. 

''  This  queen,"  writes  Du  Maurier,  in  his 
memoir es  pour  sewir  a  Vhistoire  de  HoUande^ 
''  who  displayed  so  many  heroic  accomplishments^ 
had  this  foible  of  wishing  to  be  thought  beautiful 
by  all  the  world.  I  heard  from  my  father,  that 
having  been  sent  to  her,  at  every  audience  he 
had  with  her  Majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves 
more  than  an  hundred  times  to  display  her  hands, 
which  indeed  were  very  beautiful  and  very  white." 

Another  anecdote,  not  less  curious,  relates  to 
the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  our  Eliza- 
beth, and  one  more  proof  of  her  partiality  for 
handsome  men.  The  writer  was  Lewis  Guyon, 
a  contemporary  of  the  times  he  notices  : 

"  Francis  Duke  of  Anjou,  being  desirous  of 
marrying  a  crowned  bead,  caused  proposals  of 
marriage  to  be  made  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  En- 
gland. Letters  passed  betwixt  them,  and  their 
portraits  were  exchanged.  At  length  her  Ma- 
jesty informed  him  that  she  would  never  con- 
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tract  a  marriage  with  any  one  who  sought  her, 
if  she  did  not  first  see  his  person.  If  he  would 
not  come,  nothing  more  should  be  said  pn  the 
subject.  This  prince^  over  pressed  by  his  young 
friends,  (who  were  as  little  able  of  judging  at 
himself,)  paid  no  attention  to  the  counsels  of  men 
of  maturer  judgment.  He  passed  over  to 
England  without  a  splendid  train.  The  said 
lady  contemplated  his  person  ;  she  found  him 
ugb/f  disfigured  by  deep  scars  of  the  smalUpox, 
and  that  he  also  had  an  UUshaped  nose,  with 
sweUings  in  the  neck  I  All  these  were  so  many 
leasons  with  her,  that  he  could  never  be  admitted 
into  her  good  graces/' 

Puttenham,  in  his  very  rare  book  of  the  "  Art 
of  Poesie/'  p.  248,  notices  the  grace  and  majesty 
of  Elizabeth's  demeanor,  '*  her  stately  manner  of 
walk,  with  a  certain  granditie  rather  than  gra« 
vitie,  marching  with  leysure,  which  our  sovereign 
ladye  and  mistresse  is  accustomed  to  doe  gener- 
ally, unless  it  be  when  she  walketh  apace  for  her 
pleasure,  or  to  catch  her  a  heate  in  the  cold 
mornings." 

By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one 
of  her  gentleman,  we  discover  that  her  usual 
habits,  though  studious,  were  not  of  the  gentlest 
kind,  and  that  the  service  she  exacted  from  her 
attendants  was  not  borne  without  concealed 
murmurs.  The  writer  groans  in  secret  to  hie 
friend.    Sir  Jobn  Stanhope  writes  to  Bir  Robert 
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Cecil  in  1598,  *^  I  was  all  the  afternoune  with 
her  Majesty,  at  my  booke^  and  then  thinking  to 
rest  me,  went  in  agayne  with  your  letter.  She 
was  pleased  with  the  Filosofer's  stone,  and  hath 
ben  ail  this  daye  reasonably  quyett.  Mr.  Grevell 
is  absent,  and  I  am  tyed  so  as  I  cannot  styrr, 
but  shall  be  at  the  house  for  yt,  these  two  dayes  V* 

Puttenham  (p.  249)  has  also  recorded  an  ho- 
norable anecdote  of  Elizabeth^  and  characteristic 
of  that  high  majesty  which  was  in  her  thoughts 
as  well  as  in  her  actions.  When  she  came  to  the 
crown^  a  knight  of  the  realm,  who  had  insolently 
behaved  to  faer  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  fell  upon 
his  ksees  to  her,  and  besought  her  pardon,  ex- 
pecting to  be  «ent  to  the  Tower.  She  replied, 
inikUy,  ^^  do  you  not  know  that  we  are  descended 
of  the  lixm^  whose  nature  is  not  to  harm  or  prey 
upon  the  mouse,  or  any  other  such  small  vermin  ?" 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by  the 
cdetMrated  Roger  Aseham.  Her  writing  is  ex- 
trem^y  beautiful  and  correct,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examining  /a  little  manuscript  book  of  prayers, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  *^  I  have 
seen,*'  says  Israeli,  *^  her  first  writing-book, 
preserved  at  Oxford,  in  the  Bodleian  Library : 
the  gradual  improvement  of  her  Majesty's  hand- 
writing is  very  honourable  to  her  diligence  ;  but 
the  most  curtous  thing  is  the  paper  oa  which  she 
tried  her  pens  :  this  she  usually  did  by  writing 
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the  name  of  her  beloved  brother  Edward ;  a  proof 
of  the  early  and  ardent  attachment  she  formed  to 
that  ajniable  pHnce. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely 
classical :  she  thought  and  she  wrote  in  all  the 
spirit  of  the  great  characters  of  antiquity  ;  and 
her  speeches  and  her  letters  are  studded  with 
apophthegms,  and  a  terseness  of  ideas  and  lan- 
guage^ that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind. 
In  her  evasive  answers  to  the  commons,  in  reply 
to  their  petition  to  her  Majesty  to  marry,  she  has 
employed  an  energetic  word.  '^  Were  I  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  less 
than  I  intend ;  and  were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do 
mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  more  than  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  know ;  therefore  I  give  you  an  answer^ 
answerless  !'' 

Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament. 

The  year  1566  was  a  remarkable  period  in  the  do- 
mestic annals  of  Elizabeth  ;  then,  for  a  moment, 
broke  forth  a  noble  struggle  between  the  freedom 
of  the  subject,  and  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign. 
One  of  the  popular  grievances  of  her  glorious 
reign  was  the  maiden  state  in  which  the  Queen 
persisted  to  live,  notwithstanding  such  frequent 
remonstrances  and  exhortations.     The  nation  in 
a  moment  might  be  thrown  into  the  danger  of  a 
disputed  succession ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
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allay  that  ferment  which  existed  among  all  par- 
ties^ while  each  was  fixing  on  its  own  iavourite 
to  ascend  the  throne.  The  birth  of  James  I. 
this  year  re-animated  the  partisans  of  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  and  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties 
in  England  unanimously  joined  in  the  popular 
cry  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth^  or  a  settlement 
of  the  succession.  This  was  a  subject  most 
painful  to  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth  ;  she  started 
from  it  with  horror,  and  she  was  practising  every 
imaginable  artifice  to  evade  it. 

The  real  cause  of  this  repugnance  has  been 
passed  over  by  our  historians.  Camden^  how- 
ever, hints  at  it,  when  he  places  among  other 
popular  rumours  of  the  day,  that  ^'  men  cursed 
him,  the  Queen's  physician,  f^r  dissuading  her 
from  marriage,  for  I  know  not  what  female  in- 
firmity/' The  Queen's  physician  thus  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  nation,  for  the  integrity  of  his 
conduct:  he  well  knew  how  precious  was  her 
life*.  This  fact,  once  known,  throws  a  new 
light  over  her  conduct ;  the  ambiguous  expres- 
sions which  she  constantly  employs,  when  she 

*  Foreign  authors  who  have  had  an  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish court,  seem  to  have  been  better  informed,  or  at  least  found 
themselves  under  less  restraint,  than  our  own  home  writers.  Iii 
Bayle,  Note  X.  the  reader  will  find  this  mysterious  afiair  cleared 
up ;  and  at  length,  in  one  of  our  own  writers,  Whitaker,  in  his 
Mary  Qneen  of  Scots  Vindicated,  p.  502,  Elizabeth's  answer  to 
the  first  address  of  the  Commons,  on  her  marriage,  in  Hume, 
vol.  V.  p.  13,  is  now  more  intelligible :  he  has  preserved  her  fanci- 
ful style. 

vot.  n.  R 
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alludes  to  her  (narriage  in  her  speeches,  and  in 
private  conversations,  are  no  longer  mysterious* 
She  was  always  declaring^  that  she  knew  her 
subjects  did  not  love  her  so  little,  as  to  wish  to 
bury  her  before  her  time  t  even  in  the  letter  we 
shall  now  give^  the  following  remarkable  expres* 
sion  is  found  :  urging  her  to  marriage,  she  said, 
was  **  asking  nothing  less  than  to  wish  her  to 
dig  her  grave  before  she  was  dead/'  Conscious 
of  the  danger  of  her  life  by  marriage,  she  had 
early  declared  when  she  ascended  the  throne^ 
that  ''  she  would  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen  :'^ 
but  she  afterwards  discovered  the  political  evil 
resulting  from  her  situation.  Her  conduct  was 
admirable ;  her  great  genius  turned  even  her 
weakness  into  strength,  and  proved  how  well  she 
deserved  the  character  which  she  had  already 
obtained  from  an  enlightened  enemy,  the  great 
Sixtus  V.  wha  observed  of  her,  Ch'era  wk  gran 
cervelh  de  principessa!  —  She  had  a  princely 
head-piece  \  Elizabeth  allowed  her  ministers  tq 
pledge  her  royal  word  to  the  Commons,  as  often 
as  they  found  necessary,  for  her  resolution  to 
marry  :  she  kept  all  Europe  at  her  feet,  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  her  choice ;  she  gave  ready 
encouragements,  perhaps  allowed  her  agents  to 
promote  even  invitations,  to  the  offers  of  mar- 
riage she  received  from  crowned  heads ;  and  all 
the  coquetries  and  the  cajolings,  so  often  and  so 
fully  recorded,  with  which  she  freely  honoured 
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individuals^  made  her  empire  an  empire  of  lovey 
where  love,  however,  could  never  appear. 

At  the  birth  of  James  I.  as  Camden  says,  ''  the 
sharp  and  hot  spirits  broke  out,  accusing  the 
Queen  that  she  was  neglecting  her  country  and 
posterity/'  All  *'  these  humours/'  observes 
Hume,  '^  broke  out  with  great  vehemence,  in  a 
new  session  of  parliament,  held  after  six  proro- 
gations."  The  Peers  united  with  the  Commons. 
The  Queen  had  an  empty  exchequer,  and  was- 
at  their  mercy.  It  was  a  moment  of  high  fer- 
ment. Some  of  the  boldest,  and  some  of  the 
most  British  spirits,  were  at  work ;  and  they, 
with  the  malice  or  wisdom  of  opposition ,  com- 
bined the  supply  with  the  succession  ;  one  was 
not  to  be  had  without  the  other.  This  was  a 
moment  of  gre^t  hope  and  anxiety  with  the 
French  court :  they  were  flattering  themselves 
Aat  her  reign  wa&r  touching  a'  crisis ;  and  La 
Motte  Fenelon,  then  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
busied  in  collecting  hourly  information  of  the 
warm  debates  in  the  Commons,  and  what  passed 
in  their  interviews  with  the  Queen.  We  may 
rather  be  astonishefd  where  he  procured  so  much 
secret  intelligence  :  he  sometimes  complains  that 
he  is  not  able  to  acquire  it  as  fast  as  Catherine 
de  Medicis  s^nd  her  son,  Charles  IX.  wished. 
There  m«st  have  been  Englishmen  at  our  court, 
who  were  serving  us  French  spies.     In  a  private 
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collection,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray, 
which,  according  to  Israeli,  consists  of  two  or 
three  hundred  letters  of  Charles  IX.  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Henry  III.  and  Mary  of  Scotland : 
^  I  find/'  says  he,  ''  two  despatches  of  this  am- 
bassador, entirely  relating  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. What  renders  them  more  curious  is, 
that  the, debates  on  the  question  of  the  succession 
are  imperfectly  given  in  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's 
Journals,  the  only  resource  open  to  us.  Sir 
Symonds  complains  of  the  negligence  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Commons,  who  indeed  seems  to 
have  exerted  his  negligence,  whenever  it  was 
found  most  agreeable  to  the  court  party.*' 

Previous  to  the  warm  debates  in  the  Commons, 
of  which  the  present  despatch  furnishes  a  lively 
picture,  on  Saturday,  12th  Oct.  1566,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  held  in  the 
Queen's  apartment,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  addressed  Elizabeth, 
urging  her  to  settle  the  suspended  points  of  the 
succession,  and  of  her  marriage,  which  had  been 
promised  in  the  last  parliament.  The  Queen 
was  greatly  angried  on  the  occasion ;  she  could 
not  suffer  to  be  urged  on  those  points ;  she  spoke 
with  great  animation.  ''  Hitherto  you  have  bad 
no  opportunity  to  complain  of  me ;  I  have  well 
governed  the  country  in  peace ;  and  if  a  late 
war  of  little  consequence  has  broken  out,  which 
might  have  occasioned  my  subjects  to  complain 
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of  me,  with  me  it  has  not  originated,  but  with 
yourselves,  as  tiuly  I  believe.  Lay  your  hands 
on  your  hearts,  and  blame  yourselves.  In  respect 
to  the  choice  of  the  succession,  not  one  of  ye 
shall  have  it;  that  choice  I  reserve  to  myself 
alone.  I  will  not  be  buried  while  I  am  living, 
as  my  sister  was.  Do  1  not  well  know,  how, 
during  the  life  of  my  sister,  every  one4iastened 
to  me  at  Hatfield :  I  am  at  present  inclined  to* 
see  no  such  travellers,  nor  desire  on  this  your 
advice  in  any  way  *.  In  regard  to  my  marriage, 
you  may  see  enough,  that  I  am  not  distant  from 
it ;  and  in  what  respects  the  welftire  of  the  king- 
dom, go,  each  of  you,  and  do  your  own  duty.'* 


''  27  October,  1566. 
''  Sire, — By  my  last  despatch  of  the  21st  in- 
stant f:,  among  other  matters,  I  informed  your 
Majesty  of  what  was  said  on  Saturday  the  19th, 
as  well  in  parliament  as  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Queen,  respecting  the  circumstance  of  the  suc- 
cession to  this  crown ;  since  which  I  have  learnt 
other  particulars,  which  occurred  a  little  before, 

♦  A  curious  trial  of  the  neglect  Queen  Mary  experienced,  whose 
life  being  considered  very  uncertain,  sent  all  the  intriguers  of  a 
court  to  Elizabeth,  the  next  heir,  although  then  in  a  kind  of  statfe 
imprisonment,  at  Hatfield. 

t  TWs  despatch  is  a  meagre  account,  written  before  the  Am- 
bassador obtsdned  all  the  information  the  present  letter  displays*. 
The  chief  particulars  are  preserved  abave. 
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and  which  1  will  now  not  omit  to  relate^  before 
I  mention  what  afterwardi  happened- 

**  On  Wednesday  the  16th  of  the  preient  month, 
the  comptroller  of  the  Queen '9  household*  moved, 
in  the  lower  houve  of  parliament,  where  the  de- 
putiei  of  towns  and  counties  meet^  to  obtain  a 
subsidy  f;  taking  into  consideration,  among 
other  thliigs,  that  the  Queen  had  emptied  the 
exchequer,  as  well  in  the  late  wars,  as  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  ships  at  sea,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  kingdom  and  her  subjects ;  and  which 
expenditure  has  been  so  excessive,  that  it  could 
no  further  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  her 
good  subjects^  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  money 
to  her  Majesty,  even  before  she  required  it^  in 
consideration  that,  hitherto,  she  had  been  to 
them  a  benignant  and  courteous  mistress. 

'^  The  comptroller  having  finished,  one  of  the 
deputies,  a  country  gentleman,  rose  in  reply.    He 

•  ByrSirSymondsD'Ewe«*i  Joumali,  It  appears  thattbe  French 
•mbanfador  had  miitaken  the  day^  Wedoeaday  the  16ib,  for  Tburf • 
day  the  17ih,  of  October.  The  ambassador  it  afterwards  rSgbi 
in  the  otiier  dates.  Tlie  person  wbo  moved  tite  bouse^  wbom  be 
calls  ''  U  Seindiequi  de  la  Rtyne^'^*  was  8ir  Edward  Roi^fers, 
comptroller  of  ber  Majesty's  bousehoUl/'  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  8ir  William  Cecil,  wbo  entered  more  kr^ely  into  the 
particulars  of  the  Queen's  cbarf  es,  incurred  in  the  defence  of  New- 
haven,  In  Prance,  the  repairs  of  ber  navy,  and  the  Irish  war  with 
O'NelL  In  the  present  narrative,  we  fully  discover  the  spirit  of 
the  independent  members  ^  and,  at  its  close,  that  part  ot  the  secret 
biitory  ot  Elizabeth  which  so  powerfully  developes  her  mi||estlc 
cliaracter. 

t  l*be  original  says,  "  ring  subside  de  qu«tre  solz  pour  liure/' 
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said^  that  he  saw  no  occasion  for  any  pressing 
necessity^  which  ought  to  move  her  Majesty  to 
ask  for  money  of  her  subjects.     And,  in  regard 
tt>  the  wars,  which,  it  was  said,  had  exhausted 
her  treasury,  she  had  undertaken  them  from  her- 
self, as  she  had  thought  proper ;  not  for  the  de- 
fence of  her  kingdom,  nor  for  the  advantage  of 
her  snbjects ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  him  more  urgent,  and  far  more  neces* 
sary   to   examine   concerning    this    campaign; 
which  was,  how  the  money  raised  by  the  late 
subsidy  had  been  spent ;  and  that  every  one  who 
had  had  the  handling  of  it  should  produce  their 
accounts,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  monies 
had  been  well  or  ill  spent. 

*'  On  this  rises  one  Mr.  Basche  *,  purveyor  of 
the  marine,  and  also  a  member  of  the  said  parlia- 
ment; who  shows  that  it  was  most  necessary 
that  the  Commons  should  vote  the  said  subsidies 
to  her  Majesty,  who  had  not  only  been  at  vast 
charges,  and  was  so  daily,  to  maintain  a  great 
number  of  ships,  but  also  in  building  new  ones  : 
respecting  what  the  comptroller  of  the  household 
had  said,  that  they  ought  not  to  wait  till  the 
Queen  asked  for  supplies,  but  should  make  a 
voluntary  oflFer  of  their  services. 

*  This  gentleman's  name  does  not  appear  in  Sir  Symond» 
D'Ewes's  Journals.  Mons.  La  Motte  Fenelon  has,  however,  the 
uncommon  meiit,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  of  writing 
an  English  name  somewhat  recognizable ;  for  Edward  Basche  wa* 
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'^  Another  country  gentleman  rises  and  replies^ 
that  the  said  Basche  had  certainly  his  reasons  to 
speak  for  the  Queen  in  the  present  case,  since  a 
great  deal  of  her  Majesty's  monies  for  the  pro- 
viding of  her  ships  passed  through  his  hands^ 
and  the  more  he  consumed  the  greater  was  his 
profit.  According  to  his  notion,  there  were  but 
too  many  purveyors  in  this  kingdom,  whose 
noses  had  grown  so  long,  that  they  stretched 
from  London  to  the  west*.  It  was  certainly 
proper  to  know,  if  all  they  levied  by  their  com- 
mission for  the  present  campaign  was  entirely 
employed  to  the  Queen's  profit.  Nothing  fur- 
ther was  debated  on  that  day. 

*'  The  Friday  following,  when  the  subject  was 
renewed,  one  of  the  gentleman  deputies  showed, 
that  the  Queen  having  prayed  f  for  the  last  sub- 
sidy, had  promised  and  pledged  her  faith  to  her 
subjects,  that  after  one,  she  never  more  would 
raise  a  single  penny  on  them :  and  promised 
even  to  free  them  from  the  wine  duty,  of  which 

one  of  the  general  surveyors  of  the  victualling  of  the  Queen's  ships, 
1673,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Lansdowrie  MSS.  vol.  xvi.  art.  69. 

*  Jn  the  original,  "  ils  auoient  le  nez  si  long,  qu*il  s'estendoit 
despuis  Londres  jusques  au  pays  de  west." 

t  This  term  is  remarkable.  In  the  original,  **  la  Reyne  ayant 
impetri,"  which,  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  a  contemporary  work, 
is  explained  by,  "  to  get  by  praier,  obtain  by  sute,  compass  by 
entreaty,  procure  by  request.*'  This  significant  expression  cou- 
veys  the  real  notion  of  this  venerable  Whig,  before  Whiggism  had 
received  a  denomination,  and  formed  a  party.  —  CurtWliei  of 
LiUrature,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 
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promise  they  ought  to  press  for  the  performance ; 
adding,  that  it  was  far  more  necessary  for  this 
kingdom  to  speak  concerning  an  heir  or  succes- 
sor to  the  crown^  and  of  her  marriage^  than  of  a 
subsidy. 

"  The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday  the  I9th, 
they  all  began,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
voice^  a  loud  outcry  for  the  succession.  Amidst 
these  confused  voices  and  cries,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil prayed  them  to  have  a  little  patience,  and 
with  time  they  should  be  satisfied,  but  that,  at 
this  moment,  other  matters  pressed, — it  was  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  the  Queen  about  a  subsidy. 
'  No  !  no  !'  cried  the  deputies, '  we  are  expressly 
charged  not  to  grant  any  thing,  until  the  Queen 
resolvedly  answers  that  which  we  now  ask :  and 
we  require  you  to  inform  her  Majesty  of  our  in- 
tention, which  is  such  as  we  are  commanded  to, 
by  all  the  towns  and  subjects  of  this  kingdom^ 
whose  deputies  we  are.  We  further  require  an 
act,  or  acknowledgment,  of  our  having  delivered 
this  remonstrance,  that  we  may  satisfy  our  re- 
spective towns  and  counties  that  we  have  per- 
formed ouf  charge/  They  alleged  for  an  excuse, 
that  if  they  had  omitted  any  part  of  this,  thexv 
heads  would  answer  for  it.  We  shall  see  what 
will  come  of  this*. 

*  The  French  ambassador,  no  doubt,  flattered  himself  and  hia 
master,  that  all  this  "  parlance*'  could  only  close  in  insurrection 
and  civil  war. 
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*'  Tuesday  the  22d^  the  principal  lords,  land  the 
Bishops  of  London,  York,  Winchester,  and  Dur- 
hanij  went  together,  after  dinner,  from  the  Par- 
liament to  the  Queen,  whom  they  found  in  her 
private  apartment.  There,  after  those  who  were 
present  had  retired,  and  they  remained  alone  with 
her,  the  great  treasurer,  having  the  precedence 
in  age,  spoke  first,  in  the  name  of  all.  He  opened 
by  saying,  th^t  the  Commons  had  required  them 
to  unite  in  one  sentiment  and  agreement,  and  to 
Mlicit  her  Majesty  to  give  her  answer  as  she  had 
promised,  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  crown ; 
declaring,  it  was  necessity  that  compelled  them 
to  urge  this  point,  that  they  might  provide  ag-ainst 
the  dangers  which  might  happen  to  the  kingdom, 
if  they  continued  without  the  security  they  asked. 
This  had  been  the  custom  of  her  royal  predeces- 
sors, to  provide  long  before  for  the  succession,  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
Commons  were  all  of  one  opinion,  and  so  resolved 
to  settle  the  succession  before  they  would  speak 
about  a  subsidy,  or  any  other  matter  whatever ; 
that,  hitherto,  nothing  but  the  most  trivial  dis- 
cussions had  passed  in  parliament,  and  so  great 
an  assembly  was  only  wasting  their  time,  and 
saw  themselves  entirely  useless.  They,  how- 
ever, supplicated  her  Majesty,  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  declare  her  will  on  this  point,  or  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  parliament,  so  that  every 
one  might  retire  to  his  home. 
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'*  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  then  spoke  ;  and,  af- 
ter him,  every  one  of  the  other  lords,  according 
to  his  rank,  holding  the  samei  language  in  strict 
conformity  with  that  of  the  great  treasurer. 

^^  The  Queen  returned  no  softer  answer  than 
she  had  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  to  another 
party  of  the  same  company ;  saying,  that  '  the 
commons  were  very  rebellious,  and  that  they  had 
not  dared  to  have  attempted  such  things  during 
the  life  of  her  father :  that  it  was  not  for  them  to 
impede  her  affairs?,  and  that  it  did  not  become  a 
subject  to  compel  the  sovereign.  What  they  asked 
was  nothing  less  than  wishing  her '  to  dig  her 
grave  before  she  was  dead.'  Addressing  herself 
to  the  lords,  she  said,  *  My  lords,  do  what  you 
will ;  as  for  myself,  I  sliall  do  nothing  but  ac- 
cording to  my  pleasure.  All  the  resolutions 
which  you  may  make  can  have  no  force  without 
my  consent  and  authority :  besides,  what  you  de- 
sire is  an  affair  of  much  too  great  importance  to 
be  declared  to  a  knot  of  hair-brains.*  I  will 
take  council  with  men  who  understand  justice 
and  the  laws,  as  I  am  deliberating  to  do  :  I  will 
choose  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  able  I  c%n  find 
in  my  kingdom  for  consultation,  and^  aft^r  having 
heard  their  advice,  I  will  then  discover  to  you  my 
will/  On  this  she  dismissed  them  in  great 
anger. 

''  By  this.  Sire,  your  Majesty  may  perceive 

*  In  the  original^  **  Aung  tas  de  cenreaulx  si  legieres.'' 
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that  the  queen  is  everyday  trying  new  inventions 
to  escape  from  this  passage,  (that  is,  on  fixing  her 
marriage,  or  the  succession).     She  thinks  that 
the  Dulce  of  Norfollc  is  principally  the  cause  of 
this  insisting*,  which  one  person  and  the  other 
stand  to ;    and  is  so  angried  against  him«  that  if 
she  can  find  any  decent  pretext  to  arrest  him,  I 
think  she  will  not  fail  to  do  it ;    and  he  himself, 
as  I  understand,  has  already  very  little  doubt  of 
this.f     The  Duke  told  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land,  that  the  Queen  remained  stedfast  to  her 
own  opinion,  and  would  take  no  other  advice 
than  her  own,  and  would  do  every  thing  herself.'* 
Our  parliamentary  storms  do  not  necessarily 
end  in  political  shipwrecks,  when  the  head  of 
the  government  is  an  Elizabeth.     She,  indeed, 
sent  down  a  prohibition  to  the  house  from  all  de- 
bate on  the  subject.     But  when  she  discovered 
a  spirit  in  the  commons,  and  language  as  bold  as 
her  own  Royal  style,  she  knew  how  to  revoke 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is,  iruistance ;  an  expressive  word 
as  lised  by  the  French  ambassador  ;  but  which  Boyer,  in  his  dic- 
tionary, doubts  whether  it  be  French,  although  he  gives  a  modem 
authority :  the  present  is  much  more  ancient. 

+  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  "  without  comparison,  the  first 
subject  in  England ;  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded 
with  his  high  station,"  says  Hume.  He  closed  his  career,  at  length, 
the  victim  of  love  and  ambition,  in  his  attempt  to  marry  the  Scot- 
tish Mary.  So  great  and  honourable  a  man  could  only  be  a  crimi- 
nal by  halves ;  and,  to  such,  the  scaffold,  and  not  the  throne,  is 
reserved,  when  they  engage  in  enterprises,  which,  by  their  se- 
crejy,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  sovereign,  assume  the  form  and 
guilt  of  a  conspiracy. 
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the  exasperating  prohibition.  She  even  charmed 
them  by  the  manner;  for  the  commons  returned 
her  ^''prayers  and  thanks/'  and  accompanied 
them  with  a  subsidy,  tier  Majesty  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  present,  like  other  passions, 
was  more  easily  calmed  and  quieted  by  following 
than  resisting^  observes  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes. 

Elizabeth's  wisdom,  however,  did  not  weaken 
her  intrepidity.  The  struggle  was  glorious  for 
both  parties;  but  how  she  escaped  through  the 
storm  which  her  mysterious  conduct  had  at  once 
raised  and  quelled,  the  sweetness  and  the  sharp- 
ness^ the  commendation  and  the  reprimand  of 
her  noble  speech  in  closing  the  parliament,  are 
told  by  Hume  with  the  usual  felicity  of  his  nar- 
rative.* 


ROYAL  EXCURSIONS. 

(from  queen  Elizabeth's  progresses.) 

''The  spendor  and  magnificence  of  Elizabeth*s 
reign,  is  no  where  more  strongly  painted  than  in 
these  little  diaries  of  some  of  her  summer  excur- 
sions to  the  houses  of  her  nobility  ;  nor  could  a 
more  acceptable  present  be  given  to  the, world, 
than  a  republication  of  a  select  number  of  such 
details  as  this  of  the  Entertainment  at  Eivetham, 
that  at  Killingworth,  &c.  &c.,  which  so  strongly 

*  Hume,  7ol.  y.  ch.  39;  at  the  close  of  1566. 
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mark  the  spirit  of  the  litqfis,  and  present  U9  with 
scenes  so  very  remote  from  modern  manners/' 

Percy' $  Reliquei  vf  AntUnt  E$^  Poetry ^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  64. 

When  through  the  streets  »he  gracious  deigns  to  move, 
(llie  public  wonder  and  the  public  love) 
The  tongues  of  all  with  transport  sound  her  praise. 
The  eyes  of  all,  as  on  a  goddess,  gase. 

Pope^9  Odyetty,  Ver,  90. 

The  plan  of  popularity  which  was  adopted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  commencement  of  her 
reign^  is  characterised  by  no  trait  so  strongly  as 
her  practice  of  making  processions  about  her  do* 
minions.  .The  spirit  of  the  times  encouraged 
these  splendid  pursuits^  when  the  amusements  of 
the  great  were  not,  as  at  the  present  day^  confined 
to  an  overgrown  metropolis. 

Her  passage  through  the  City  of  London  to 
Westminster^  the  day  previous  to  her  coronation, 
in  the  year  1558,  to  which  her  magnificent  pro- 
gress^ from  Hatfield  to  the  Charter-house  had 
been  a  prelude^  was  the  rising  of  a  brilliant  sun 
to  cheer  the  nation  chilled  with  the  horror  of 
more  than  inquisitorial  cruelty,  when  the  sight 
of  a  princess,  whose  accession  must  have  fore- 
boded such  a  joyful  change^  must  have  had  the 
same  effect  on  every  feeling  heart  as  of  that  of 
the  ancient  citizen  in  Cheapside^  who  shed  tears 

*  On  her  approach  to  London,  she  was  met  at  Highgate  hy  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs,  who  conducted  her  to  the 
Charter-house. 
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of  joy.  If  any  turn  of  our  affairs  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  it  is  that 
which  took  place  at  the  revolution^  when  the 
triumphs  of  truth  over  superstition,  and  of  peace 
over  persecution^  were  fresher  in  every  man's 
mind.  Though  Action  and  fanaticism  were  the 
bvdras  from  which  the  restoration  delivered 
England^  it  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of 
William  III.  to  establish  religious  toleration  on 
the  firmest  basis. 

The  series  of  hazards  which  Elizabeth  expe- 
rienced for  three  years^  during  the  reign  of  her 
sister^  is  the  proper  preliminary  to  the  many  visits 
with  which  she  gratified  her  subjects  during  her 
long  reign. 

In  the  summer  of  1559  she  made  an  excursion 
from  Greenwich  to  Dartford  and  Cobham^  and 
afterwards  to  Eltham^*  Norwich^  and  Hampton- 
Court. 

In  1560  she  went  in  progress  to  Winchester 
and  Basing. 

In  her  third  year^  1561^  she  began  her  pror 
giess  through  Essex^  Suffolk^  and  Hertfordshire^ 
of  which  we  have  a  very  brief  account.  On  her 
return  she  passed  from  Hertford  castle^  through 
Enfield^  Islington^  and  over  St.  Giles's  in  the 
fidds^  to  St.  James.     Two  years  after  she  re- 


*  Her  Maiestv  ms  born  at  Gfeeowicli,  and  thence  was  fire> 
qpently,  wlvui  an  infant,  carried  to  Ettham,  on  account  of  the 
sdobrity  of  the  air. 
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ceived  the  congratulations  of  the  Eton  scholars ; 
and  next  year  those  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Having  paid  her  compliments  to  two 
seminaries  of  learning  within  her  dominions^  and 
made  some  short  excursions^  she  extended  her 
progress,  in  1564*,  to  Huntingdonshire f,  and 
Leicestershire];;  in  1565  to  Coventry;  and  the 
year  following  to  Oxford,  in  compliment  to  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicestershire,  then  chancellor  of  that 
university  §  ;  and  to  Burghley,  on  a  visit  to  the 
great  Cecil.  In  1567  she  was  in  Berkshire,  Sur- 
rey, and  Hampshire  ;  in  1568  in  Kent,  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire;  in  1569 
in  Surrey  and  Hampshire. 

In  1570  she  was  in  the  city  again,  to  honour 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  on  his  new  building,  the 
Royal  Exchange;  in  1573  Sir  Thomas  enter- 
tained her  majesty  at  his  mansion  at  May  field  in 
Sussex  ;  and  some  time  between  1577  and  1579 
at  his  house  at  Osterlev,  near  London. 

*  Vide  Gentleman's  Mag.  for  1827,  p.  481,  the  properties  of  a 
stage  play  acted  in  this  year.—Qu.  if  the  queen  reached  that 
city  ?     She  was  at  Enfield  July  27 ;  and  at  Cambridge  Aug.  5. 

t  When  she  honoured  Hinchingbrooke  with  her  presence. 

X  Her  particular  visits  in  this  county  have  not  been  traced. 
She  purposed  to  have  made  one  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  at 
Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  in  1576. — See  Nichols'  Progresses  and  Pub- 
lic Possessions,  p.  47,  under  that  year. 

§  There  are  particular  descriptions  of  her  visits  to  both  Univer- 
sities, to  Cambridge  in  Latin ;  to  Oxford  in  English  ;  by  the  same 
pen  of  Nicholas  Robinson,  native  of  Conway,  student  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Bishop  of  Bangor,  15G(). 
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In  1571  the  Hunsdar-house,  which  had  for- 
merly been  her  nursery^  and  which  she  gave  to 
her  first  cousin,  Henry  Gary,  whom  she  had  ad* 
vanced  to  the  title  of  Baron  of  that  place. 

On  May-day,  1572,  the  loyal  citizens  of  Lorf- 
don,  in  a  general  muster,  shewed  many  warlike 
feats  before  her  majesty  at  Greenwich ;  and  a 
great  part  of  that  and  the  following  month  was 
spent  in  festivities,  both  in  France  and  England, 
>on  account  of  the  famous  league  of  Elizabeth 
with  Charles  IX.  The  Lambeth  MSS.  have 
supplied,  on  that  occasion,  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  accompanied  M.  Montmorency  to 
this  kingdom  *,  and  on  account  of  the  jewels, 
plates,  &c.  that  were  given  them.  After  their 
'departure,  the  queen  proceeded  on  a  progress 
into  Essex,  Kentf ,  Herts,  Bedfordshire,  Kennil- 
worth,  and  so  on  to  Warwick,  Reading,  Wind- 
sor, and  Hampton  Court ;  where  about  the  end 
of  September  she  caught  the  small-pox,  but  re- 
covered before  her  illness  was  publicly  divulged. 

In  1573  she  passed  through  a  part  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex;  and  honoured  many  places  in  Kent 
with  her  presence.  It  was  on  this  progress  she 
visited  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham.  Also  that  she 
was  entertained  at  Cobham  with  a  splendour 

*  See  Burghley  papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  219. 

t  This  year,  Marcli  19,  slie  held  her  maundy  at  Greenwich. 
She  had  done  the  same  in  1559. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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worthy  of  the  Royal  guest ;  and  where  an  in- 
scription, with  her  arms,  to  this  day  records  her 
visit.  It  was  here  where  Sir  Humphrey  Hales 
of  Woodchurch,  and  Sir  James  Hales  of  Beaker- 
bourne  were  both  knighted  by  the  Queen.  She 
visited  Archbishop  Parker  at  Croydon,  and  seems 
to  have  intended  him  a  second  visit  in  1574;  in 
which  year  she  was  amused  at  Bristol  with  the 
regular  siege  of  a  fort,  was  entertained  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  and  visited  the  city 
of  Sarum. 

The  following  extracts  are  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Predden,  from  a  MS.  intituled. 


a 


List  of  the  Mayors  of  the  City  of  New  Sarum  ; 
began  A.  D.  1339,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
IIL  when  the  city  was  incorporated. 


"A.D.  1574,  Henry  Newman.  Then  the 
Queue  came  to  this  city  in  progress ;  and  the 
River  Thames  ebbed  and  flowed  twice  in  an 
hour;  alsoe  in  November  the  clouds  flamed  with 
fire  streaming  from  the  north  into  the  south  ; 
and  the  next  night  the  heavens  seemed  to  burne, 
the  flames  rising  from  the  horizon  round  about^ 
and  meeting  in  the  vertical  pointe. 

''  1585,  Robert  Bowen.  Then  the  king  of 
Portugal  came  to  this  city,  and  supped  with  the 
mayor ;  also  tobacco  was  brought  into  England* 
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*'  1591,  Thomas  Bee.  Then  the  Queen  came 
to  Southton. 

"  1602,  Henry  Pile,  or  Byle.  Then  king 
James  began  his  reigne,  t\\e  24th  of  March,  and 
be  came  to  the  city  in  progress  ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  sicknesse  in  London,  he  returned  back 
again  to  this  city,  and  kept  his  court,  with  the 
queene  and  Prince  Henry,  at  Wilton  house  seven 
weeks;  and  then  returned  againe  to  London 
fourteen  days  before  Christmas/' 

In  1572,  while  in  Warwickshire,  the  Queen 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Ke- 
nilworth  ;  but  in  1575  she  was  royally  enter- 
tained therefor  19  days,  in  her  progress  through 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Oxford,  and 
Worcester. 

In  1576  she  intended  a  progress  into  Worces* 
tershire. 

In  1577  she  was  again  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex;  and  spent  three  days  at  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon's  at  Gorshambury. 

In  1578  she  went  over  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire  ^,  and  received  the  compliments 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  her  way  at 
Audley  Inn. 

*  Ib  p.  91  of  this  year's  Progress,  (pide  op.  cital.)  acme  meDtion 
is  made  of  Kinling,  commonly  called  Catlidge^  an  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  North  family.  This  fine  mansion  and  gate4iouse  are 
still  existing,  (1788)  with  the  old  library,  and  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  by  Lely  and  older  masters,  in  a  decaying  state,  particu- 
larly a  portrait  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  given  to  Edward^  first 
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In  1579,  she  again  visited  Essex  and  Suffolk. 

In  1581,  she  accompanied  theDukeof  Anjore^ 
whom  she  had  jilted*,  with  her  usual  art,  to  Can- 
terbury on  his  departure.  A  treaty  of  marriage 
had  been  set  on  foot  between  her  and  this  prince, 
the  year  before,  and  considerably  advanced;  and 
the  Duke  had  visited  her  incognito,  and  afterwards 
came  in  his  proper  character,  November,  1581, 
and  stayed  till  February ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Antwerp  was  solemnly  crowned  Duke  of  Brabant. 

In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  following 
parting  sonnet,  by  her  Majesty,  is  preserved : — 

I  greeve,  and  dare  not  shew  my  discontent, 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forst  to  seem  to  hate ; 

I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant ; 

I  seemc  starkc  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate  : 
I  am,  and  not ;  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  burn'd ; 
Sinrc  from  myself  my  other  self  I  turned. 

My  care  is  like  my  shaddowe  in  the  sunne, 

Followes  me  flinge,  flies  when  I  pursue  it: 
Standes  and  lies  by  me,    doth  what  1  have  don ; 
His  too  familiar  care  doth  make  me  rue  it. 
No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  brest. 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  supprest. 

Lord  North,  when  ambassador  there.  The  queen's  bed  is  still  to 
be  seen ;  her  chair  of  state,  inscribed  E.  R. ;  and  containing  her 
portrait  on  a  small  tablet ;  several  royal  footstools,  &c.  The  rest 
of  the  furniture  is  as  it  was  left  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Combe  has  four  different  views  of  Kirtling,  presented 
to  him  by  a  gentleman,  the  accuracy  of  whose  pencil  would  do 
honour  to  a  professional  artist. 

*  Afi  she  may  be  said  to  have  done  before  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  D'Abenson,  with  whom  a  treaty  had  been  on  foot  for  nine 
succeeding  years. 
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Some  gentler  passions  slide  unto  my  minde^ 

For  I  am  softe,  and  made  of  melting  snowe ;. 
Or  be  more  cruel,  love,  and  to  be  kynd, 
Let  me ,  or  flote  or  sinke,  be  high  or  lowe ; 
Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweete  content. 
Or  dye,  and  so  forget  what  love  ere  meant. 

Eliza  Re  gin  a,  upon  Mounzimr'g  Departure, 

« 

The  Queen^  having  appeared  at  least  to  coa- 
sent  to  this  match,  this  year  received  ten  com- 
missioners from  the  King  of  France;  against 
whose  coming  was  prepared,  at  Whitehall,  a  tem- 
porary banquetting  house,  that  cost  1744/.  which, 
for  its  size  and  cost,  reminds  us  of  the  temporary 
house  framed  for  the  interview  of  Hen.  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  near  Calais. — Vide  Archaeologia^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

From  1581  to  1588,  Elizabeth  appears  to  have 
remained  quiet  at  Westminster  :  she  took  much 
delight  in  Windsor  Castle :  the  celebrated  ter- 
race was  her  walk,  and  under  it  a  garden,  whose 
meanders  and  labyrinth  are  still  faintly  discer- 
nible. The  outer  gate  on  the  hill  next  the  town 
was  built  in  her  fourteenth  year,  1572,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  inscription  over  it.  At  Windsor  she 
amused  herself  with  translating  Boethius  de^ 
Consolatione,  1593.  The  following  note  of  this 
transaction  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
Tower : — 

^^  The  Queene's  Majestic  being  at  Windsor,, 
in  the  35th  yeere  of  her  raigne,  upon  the  10th 
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of  October,  1593,  began  her  translation  of 
*  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophic/  and 
ended  it  upon  the  eighth  of  November  then 
next  following,  which  were  30  dayes. 

''  Of  which  time  there  are  to  be  accompted  13 
days,  parte  in  Sundayes  and  other  holy  dayes, 
and  parte  in  her  Majestie  riding  abrode,  upon 
which  her  Majestie  did  forbear  to  translate. 

So  that  13  days  being  deducted  from  30,  re- 
mayneth  17  dayes,  in  which  time  her  Majestie 
finished  her  translation. 

"  And  in  those  17  dayes,  her  Majestie  did  not 
excede  one  houer  and  a  half  at  a  tyme  in  follow- 
ing her  translating. 

^'  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  in  about  36 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  her  Majestie  performed 
the  whoUe  translation.'* 

There  is  a  second  account,  by  Mr.  W.  Bowyer, 
Keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  which  makes 
it  appear  on  a  calculation,  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, that  her  Majesty  began  and  ended  her 
translation  in  ^'  foure  and  twenty  houres.'^  She 
had  also  previously,  on  her  way  to  Enfield,  on 
one  occasion,  translated  Ochine's  Sennon.  On 
the  road  to  this  latter  place  she  was  much  de- 
lighted with  the  peels  of  Shoreditch  bells*. 

*  Of  her  taste  for  music,  see  Sir  James  Melville's  curious  ac- 
count. Memoirs,  fol.  p.  50. — Sir  John  Hawkins  (History  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  458)  tells  us  the  same;  and  adds,  that  her  mu- 
sicians were  playing  in  her  chamber  at  the  time  of  her  departure, 
p.  201. 
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Her  reception  by  her  army  at  Tilbury,  1588, 
when  she  reviewed  them,  before  the  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  was  too  splen- 
did a  triumph  to  be  omitted  here,  although  the 
description  be  rather  doggerel.  The  unanimity 
of  the  kingdom  on  this  occasion,'  appears  evident 
in  their  preparations  for  defence.  The  high 
tower  at  Gravesend,  called  the  Blockhouse,  was^ 
built  on  this  occasion  ;  a  beacon  was  erected  at 
Tenterden;  and  the  Queen  appears  personally 
to  have  visited  her  forts  on  both  sides  the 
Thames.  She  lodged  one  night  at  Sandgate 
Castle,  two  miles  west  from  Folkstone ;  where 
so  lately  as  1775,  there  were  only  two  houses  be- 
sides the  fort;  since  when  a  large  hamlet  has 
jsprung  up. 

To  the  transactions  of  1588,  Churchyard's 
''  Rebuke  to  Rebellion"  has  an  especial  refer- 
ence,— an  heroic  poem,  which  cont9.ins  a  parti- 
cular description  of  the  expedition  against  Spain, 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  chiefly  of  the  camp 
at  Tilbury,  of  the  Queen's  coming  thither,  and 
of  her  acting,  speeches,  and  behaviour  there  ; 
more  than  any  other  history  of  that  subject. 

In  1591,  we  find  her  recommencing  her 
progresses  over  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Ha^npshire,, 
and  entertained  at  Cowdry,  Southampton,  (of 
which  last  we  have  no  other  account  than  the 
hint  suggested  by  the  SaUsbury  MS.)  and  Elve- 
tham ;  and  the   next  year  at  Besham,  Sudley,. 
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and  Ricall,  with  all  the  fantastic  pageantry   of 
the  time. 

In  1592,  she  paid  a  second  visit  to  Oxford,  in 
compliment  to  Lord  Burleigh,  then  Cliancellor 
of  that  University. 

In  1594,  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn*  enter- 
tained her  with  a  masque ;  and  next  year  the 
Earl  of  Essex  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  her 
accession  with  a  device. 

In  1599,  she  went  again  over  part  of  Berk- 
shire. 

In  1600,  she  honoured  the  nuptials  of  Lord 
Herbert f  with  her  presence  in  Black  Fryers, 
and  was  there  entertained  with  dancing,  and 
a  masque  at  the  Lord  Cobham's,  and  even 
'^^  daunced"  herself,  though  in  her  68th  year; 
and  at  his  house  she  slept  the  following  night. 

♦  In  these  colleges  (the  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,) 
meinhera  of  the  young  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  are  educated^ 
and  chiefly  in  the  study  of  physic ;  for  very  few  apply  themselves 
to  the  law.  They  are  allowed  a  very  good  table,  and  silver  cups 
to  drink  out  of. — Heutzner. 

f  Henry  Somerset  Lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  William,  fourth 
Earl  of  Worcester.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  and  iole  heir 
of  John  Lord  Russcl,  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford. 
They  were  married  in  a  church,  and  the  Queen  passed  through 
Dr.  Puddin's  house.  The  fine  convcntical,  one  of  the  Blackfriars^ 
was  pulled  down  before,  and  with  it  the  parocliial  one  of  St.  Anne; 
but  the  latter  rebuilt,  1597  — Stow*s  Survey. 

With  a  view  to  illustrate  this  particular  solemnity,  the  Rev. 
INIr.  Romainc  has  obligingly  searched  the  parochial  registers  of 
St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars ;  but  finds  there 
**  no  notice  of  the  marriage  or  circumstance  alluded  to." 
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In  that  and  the  following  year  she  made  her 
progresses  into  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
and  Berkshire ;  and  in  1603,  visited,  at  short 
distances  from  the  capital,  in  Middlesex  and 
Kent.    In  aJ)out  a  year  after  this,  she  closed  her 

reign  and  life. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  these  visits  were 
calculated  only  to  impoverish  her  wealthiest  and 
best  subjects,  under  colour  of  her  high  favours  ; 
and  her  most  costly  visit  to  Kenilworth,  the  pom- 
pous castle  of  her  own  Leicester,  has  been  al- 
leged as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  sus- 
picion*.   But  are  we  sure  that  Leicester  thought 
he  had  paid  too  high  a  price  for  that  exclusive 
privilege  t,  or  gratified  his  ambition  too  cheaply  in 
tiiat  parade  of  magnificence  in  the  low  countries, 
in  1585,  which  made  both  his  mistress  and  the 
states  so  jealous  of  him?   or  that  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  regretted  the  expense  of  regaling  her 
Majesty  at  Elvetham,  to   regain  her  long-for- 
feited favour ;  or  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil  thought 
much  of  the  great  entertainment  he  gave  her  at 
Theobald's  when  she  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  him   in   1591 ;   and  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  have  been  advanced  to  the  se- 

•  Bishop  Hind's  Dialogues,  Moral  and  PoUtical,  p.  193. 
+  Especially  if  webeUeve  Sir  William  Dugdall's  account,  that 
lie  had  expended  6000/.  on  the  castle,  parks,  and  chace,  of  which 
he  had  a  grant.    6  EUz.  WarwicksWre,  p.  166. 


{. 
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cretaryship  ?  ^'  But  so  it  was,  as  we  say  in 
court,  that  the  knighthood  must  ^erve  us  both,** 
says  Sir  Thomas  Wylkes*  *^He  was,  however, 
made  Secretary  five  years  after  f.  He  glories 
how  much  Theobald's  was  encreased  by  occa- 
sion of  her  Majesty's  often  coming  ;  when  to 
please,"  says  he,  ''  I  never  would  omit  to  strain 
myself  to  more  charges  than  building  \i\."  He 
enlarged  a  chamber  for  her  at  her  desire.  But 
in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  walls,  at  Osterley,  may 
be  seen  a  striking  instance  of  the  desire  her 
Majesty's  subjects  had  to  please  her  on  her 
visits, 

''  King  Henry  VH.,  if  his  chance  had  been 
to  lye  at  any  of  his  subjects'  houses,  or  to  pass 
more  meales  than  one,  he  that  would  take  upon 
him  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  diet,  or  of  his 
officers  and  household,  he  would  be  marvellously 
offended  with  it,  saying,  "^  What  private  subject 
dare  undertake  a  prince's  charge,  or  look  into  the 
secret  of  his  expense?'  Her  Majesty  hath 
been  known  oftentimes  to  mislike  the  superfluous 
expense  of  her  subjecis  bestowed  upon  her  in 
times  of  her  progresses§." 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney. 

f  Rapin,  vol.  ix.  p.  IJl. 

X  Letter  to  a  Friend,  Aug.  1 4th,  1585. 

§  Pultenham's  Art  of  English  Poetry,  4to.  1589,  p.  24?.  She 
had,  however,  a  difficult  task  to  regulate  the  oppressions  of  the 
purveyors. 
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"  The  business  was/'  as  a  great  writer  in  our 
own    time    has  observed,*   ^^  to  welcome   the 
Queen  to  the  respective  palaces^  and  at  the  same 
time  to  celebrate  the  honours  of  her  government; 
and  what  more  decent  way  of  complimenting  a 
great  prince  than  through  the  veil  of  fiction  j  or 
what  way  so  elegant  of  entertaining  a  learned 
prince,  as  by  working  up  that  fiction  out  of  the 
old  poetical  story  ;  and  if  something  of  the  Gothic 
romance  adhered  to  these  classical  fictions,  it 
was  not  for  any   barbarous    pleasure    that  was 
taken  in   this  patch -work,  but  that  the  artist 
found  means  to  incorporate  them  with  the  highest 
grace  and  ingenuity.     The  deities  introduced  in 
the  compliments  at  Kenilworth  were  those  of  the 
waters,  the  most  artful  panegyric  on  the  naval 
glory  of  this  reign,  and  the  most  grateful  repre- 
sentation to  the  Queen  of  the  ocean,  as  Elizabeth 
was  then  called.     The  attributes  and  dresses  of 
the  deities  themselves  are  studied  with  care,  and 
the  most  learned  poets  of  the  time  employed  to 
make  them  speak  and  act  in  periect  character. 
To  shew  that  all  their  propriety  was  intended  by 
the  designer  himself,  and  not  imagined  by  his 
encomiast,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  some  years 
after  had  the  honour  to  receive  her  Majesty  at 
his  seat  in  Hampshire,  because  he  had  not  a 
canal  in  readiness  like  that  at  Kenilworth,  em- 
ployed a  vast  number  of  hands  to  hollow  a  bason 

*  Bp.  Hind,  Dialogues  Moral  aiid  Political,  p.  150-165. 
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in  his  park  for  that  purpose  ;  and  also  caused  a 
view  of  it  to  be  engraven.     The  first  artists  of 
every  kind  were  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  but  natural 
for  them  to  act  these  fables  over  again  on  the 
very  spot  which  had  first  produced  them.     These 
two  were  the  masters  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  so 
that  fashion  concurred  with  the  other  prejudices 
of  the  time  to  recommend  this  practice  to  the 
learned,  from  whom  the  enthusiasm  spread  to  the 
great :  these  devices,  composed  out  of  the  poetical 
history,  were  not  only  vehicles  of  compliments  to 
the   great,    on    solemn    occasions,    but   of  the 
soundest  moral  lessons,  artfully  thrown  in  and 
recommended  by  the  charm  of  poetry  and  num- 
bers*.'* 

All  her  Majesty's  visits  among  her  nobles,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  country,  had  each  their 
proper  motive ;  more  frequently  policy  than 
pleasure. 

The  romantic  spirit  of  Elizabeth  may  be  seen 
in  her  amours,  as  well  as  in  her  military  achieve- 
ments. '^  Ambiri,  coli  ob  fomam,  et  amoribus, 
etiam  inclinata  jam  cetate^  videri  voluit;   de  fa- 

*  TJie  grave  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  youth  wrote  pageants  for 
his  pastime,  which  are  prefixed  to  his  works,  1557,  fol.  Farmer 
on  Shakspeare,  p.  36. — The  grandchristmas  at  the  Temple,  1562,  and 
the  mask  at  Gray's  Inn,  1594,  shew  that  even  the  sages  of  the 
law  did  not  think  themselves  exempt  from  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
The  speeches  of  the  Eton  boys  and  of  the  academical  students  were 
a  jumble  of  sacred  and  profane  history  blended  into  compliments 
to  their  patroness. 
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bulosis    insulis    per  illam    relaxionem    renovata 
quasi  memoria  in  quibus  equites  ac  strenui  homi- 
nes errabanty  et  amores,  foeditate  omni  prohibit^, 
generose  per  vertutem  exercebant*/'     The  ob- 
servation of  the  great  historian  is  confirmed  by 
Francis  Osborne,  Esq. ;  who,  speaking  of  a  con- 
trivance of  the  Cecil  party  to  ruin  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  by  giving  him  a  rival  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  Queen,  observes,  **  But  the  whole  result 
concluding  in  a  duel,  did  rather  inflame  than 
abate  the  former  account  she  made  to  him  :  the 
opinion  of  a  champion  being  more  splendid,  (in 
the  weak  and  romantic  sense  of  woman,  that  ad- 
mit of  nothing  fit* to  be  made  the  object  of  a 
quarrel  but  themselves,)  and  far  above  that  of  a 
captain  or  a  general.     So  as  Sir  Edmund  Cary, 
Vother  to  Lord  Hunsden,  then  chamberlain^  and 
near  kinsman  to  the  Queen,  told  me,  that  though 
she  chid  them  both,  nothing  pleased  her  better 
than  a  conceit  she  had,  that  her  beauty  was  the 
subject   of  this  quarrel,   when   God  knows,   it 
grew  from  the  stock  of  honour,  of  which  then 
they  were  very  tender.  ( Queen  Eliz.  Memoires^ 
p.  456.)     Though  Elizabeth  never  was  a  beauty, 
we  may  observe,  that  as  she  drew  towards  sixty, 
her  panegyrists  omitted  that  part  of  her  eulogia. 
*^*    In  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.   1386,   her 
Majesty's  (Q.  Eliz.)  title  occurs  thus  :  ''  Of  the 
"  most  high  and  mightye  princesse,  our  dreade 

*  Thuani  Hist.  torn.  vi.  p.  172. 
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*'  sovereigne.  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of 
'*  God,  Queene  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
"  lande,  defender  ofthetrewe  ancient  and  Catholic 
''  faithe,  most  worthye  Empresse,  from  the  Or- 
''  cade  Isles,  to  the  mountains  Pyrenei.  A 
''  larges.     A  larges.     A  larges." 

The  Porter's  Speech, 

.  Spoken  at  the  Entertainment  given  to  her  Ma- 
jestie,  in  Progresses  at  Cowdray  in  Sussex^  hy 
the  Lord  Montacute,     Anno  1591,  Aug.  18. 

The  queen  having  dined  at  Parnham,  came 
with  a  great  train  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Montague's,  on  Saturday,  being  the  15th 
day  of  August,  about  8  o'clock  at  night.  Where, 
upon  sight  of  her  majesty,  loud  music  sounded, 
which,  at  her  entrance  on  the  bridge,  suddenly 
ceased.  Then  was  a  speech  delivered  by  a  per- 
sonage in  armour,  standing  between  two  porters, 
carved  in  wood:  he  resembling  the  third,  hold- 
ing his  club  in  one  hand,  and  a  key  of  gold  in 
the  other,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

'*  The  walles  of  Thebes  were  raised  by  mu- 
sicke;  by  musicke  these  are  kept  from  falling. 
It  was  a  prophesie  since  the  first  stone  was  layde 
that  these  walles  should  shake,  and  the  roof 
totter,  till  the  wisest,  the  fairest,  and  most  fortu- 
nate of  all  creatures,  should,  by  her  first  steppe, 
make  the  foundation  staid,  and  by  the  glaunce  of 
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hpr  eyes  make  the  turret  steddie.     1  have  bene 
here  a  porter  many  yeres,   many  ladies  having 
entered,  passing  amiable,  manie  verie  wise,  none 
so  happie.     These,   my  fellow  porters,  thinking 
there  could  be  none  so  noble,  fell  on  sleepe,  and 
so  incurde  the  second  curse  of  the  prophesie; 
which  is,  never  again  to  awake.     Marke  how 
they  looke,  more  like  posts  than  porters,  retain- 
ing onlie  their  shapes,   but  deprived  of  their 
sences.     I  thought  rather  to  cut  oflFmy  eie  liddes^ 
than  to  wink  till  I  saw  the  ende.     And  now  it 
is:  for  the  musicke  is  at  an  end,  this  house  in)/ 
moveable,  your  vertue  immortall.     O  miracle  of 
time,  nature's  glorie ;  fortune's   Empresse,  the 
world's  wonder !     Soft !    this  is  the  poet's  part, 
and  not  the  porter's.     I  have  nothing  to  present 
but  the  crest  of  mine  office,  this  keie  :    Enter, 
possesse  all,  to  whom  the  heavens  have  vouch- 
safed all.     As  for  the  owner  of  this  house,  mine 
honourable  Lord,  his  tongue  is  the  keie  of  his 
heart :    and  his  hea^  the  locke   of    his  soule. 
Therefore  what  he  spekes  you  may  constantly 
beleeve ;  which  is,  that  in  dutie  and  service  to 
your  Majestic  he  would  be  second  to  none;  in 
praieng  for  your  happiness  equal  to  anie. 

"  Tuas,  O  Regina,  quodoptas  explorarefavor  ; 
hukjtissa  capescerefas  est." 

Wherewithal  her  Highness  broke  the  keye, 
and  said,  she  would  sweare  for  him,  ther^  was 
none  more  faithfull:  then  being  alighted,   she 
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embraced  the  ladie  Montacute,  and  the  ladie 
Dormir  her  daughter.  The  Mistresse  of  the 
house  (as  it  were  weeping  in  her  bosome)  said^ 
''  O  happie  time,  O  joyfull  daie  !" 

That  night  her  Majestie  took  her  rest;  and 
so  in  Uke  manner  the  next  day,  which  was  Sun- 
day ^  being  most  Royallie  feasted.  The  propor- 
tion of  breakfast  was  three  oxen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fourtie  geese. 

Munday,  At  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
her  highnesse  took  horse,  with  all  her  traine, 
and  rode  into  the  Park,  where  a  delicate  bower 
was  prepared,  under  >vhich  the  band  of  music 
was  placed,  and  a  cross  bow  by  a  nymph,  with  a 
sweet  song,  delivered  into  her  hands,  to  shoot  at 
the  deer,  about  some  thirty  in  number,  put  into 
a  paddock,  of  which  number  she  killed  three  or 
four,  and  Countesse  of  Kildare  one. 

Then  rode  her  grace  to  Cowdrey  to  dinner, 
and  about  sixe  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  from 
a  turret,  sawe  sixteen  buckps  (all  having  fayre 
lawe)  pulled  down  with  greyhounds,  in  a  laund. 
All  the  huntinge  ordered  by  Master  Henry 
Browne,  the  Lord  Montague's  third  sonne,  raun- 
ger  of  Windsor  forest. 

Tuesdaie.  Her  Majesty  went  to  dinner  to  the 
priory,  where  my  lord  himself  kept  house,  where 
she  and  her  lords  were  most  bountifully  feasted. 

After  dinner  she  came  to  view  my  Lordes 
Walkes,  where  she  was  mette  by  a  pilgrirae. 
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dad  in  a  coat  of  russet  velvety  fashioned  to  his 
calling ;  bis  hatte  being  of  the  same^  with  skal- 
lop  shelles  of  cloth  of  silver^  who  delivered  hir  a 
speech  in  this  sort  following : — 

'^   PiLGRIME. 

"  Fairest  of  all  creatures^  youchsafe  to  heare  a 
prayer  of  a  pilgrime^  which  shall  be  shorty  and 
the  petition^  which  is  but  reasonable.  God 
graunte  the  world  may  ende  with  your  life,  and 
your  life  more  happie  than  anie  in  the  world  :  that 
is  my  prayer.  I  have  travelled  manie  countries^ 
and  in  all  countries  desire  antiquities.  In  this 
iland  (but  a  spanne  in  respect  of  the  world)  and 
in  this  shire  (but  a  finger  in  regard  of  your 
realme)  I  have  heard  great  cause  of  wonder^ 
some  of  complaint.  Harde  by^  and  so  neere  as 
your  Majestic  shall  almost  passe  by^  I  saw  an 
oke,  whose  statelines  nayled  mine  eyes  to  the 
branches^  and  the  ornaments  beguiled  my 
thoughtes  with  astonishment.  I  thoughte  it 
free^  being  in  the  fielde^  but  I  found  it  not  so. 
For  at  the  verie  entrie  I  mette  I  know  not  with 
what  rough-hewed  ruffian^  whose  armes  were 
carved  out  of  knotty  box,  for  I  could  receive  no- 
thing of  him  but  boxes;  so  hastie  was  he  to 
strike^  he  had  no  leysure  to  speake.  I  thought 
there  were  more  waies  to  the  wood  than  one ; 
and  finding  another  passage,  I  found  also  a  ladie 
verie  fayre,butpassingefrowarde,  whose  wordes 

VOL.    II.  M 
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set  mee  in  a  greater  heate  than  the  blowes.  I 
asked  her  name  :  she  said  it  was  Peace.  I 
wondred  that  Peace  could  never  hold  her  peace. 
I  cannot  perswade  rayselfe^  since  that  time,  but 
that  there  is  a  waspe's  nest  in  mine  eares.  I  re- 
turned discontent.  But  if  it  will  please  your 
Highnesse  to  view  it^  that  rude  champion  at  your 
fayre  feet  will  laye  down  his  foule  head  :  and  at 
your  becke  that  ladie  will  make  her  mouth  ber 
tongue's  mue.  Happilie  your  Majestie  shall 
find  some  content;  I  more  antiquities.'' 

The  Pilgrim  then  conducted  his  Highnesse  to 
an  oak  at  a  short  distance,  whereon  her  Majesty's 
arms^  and  all  the  armes  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  that  shire  were  hung  in  most  beau- 
tiful Escutcheons.  He  a  wild  man^  clad  in  ivy^ 
at  the  sight  of  her  highness^  spoke  as  follows  : 

The  Wild  Man's  Speech  at  the  Tree. 

MiGHTiE  Princesse^  whose  happiness  is  attended 
by  the  heavens,  and  whose  government  is  won- 
dered at  upon  earth,  vouchsafe  to  heare  why 
this  passage  is  kept^  and  this  oke  honoured. 
The  whole  worlde  is  drawn  in*  a  mappe  ;  the 
heavens  in  ft  globe ;  and  this  »hire  shrunk  in  a 
tree;  that  what  your  Majeiitie  has  oftfen  heard 
ofi*  with  some  cli^fort;  you  may  now  behold  with 
full  content.  This  oke  from  whose  bodie  so 
many  armes  do  spread,  and  out  of  whose  ai-mes 
so  many  fingers  spring,  resembles  in  part  your 
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streng^th  and  happinesse.     Strength  in  the  num- 
ber and  honour ;  happinesse  in  the  trueth  and 
consent.     All  heartes  of  oke,  then  which  nothing 
surer/  nothing  sounder.     All  woven  in  one^roote, 
then  which  nothing  more  constant^  nothing  more 
naturall.     The  wall  of  this  shire  is  the  sea,  strons^, 
but  rampired  with  true  hearts^  invincible  ;  where 
every  private  man's  eie  is  a  becon  to  discover, 
everie  nobleman's  power  a  bulwarke  to  defende. 
Here  they  are  all/ differing  somewhat  in  degrees, 
not  duitie ;  the  greatnesse  of  the  branches,  not 
the  greenesse.     Your  Majesty  they  account  the 
oke,  the  tree  of  Jupiter,  whose  root  is  so  deepfie 
fastened,  that  treaoherie,  though  she  undermine 
to  the  centre,  cannot  find  the  windinges*;  and 
whose  toppe  is  so  highly  reared,  that  envy,  though 
she  shook  on  copheigth,  cannot  reach  her,  under 
whose  armes  they  have  both  shade  and  shelter. 
WeH  what  they  that  your  enemies  lightenings 
are  but  flashes,  and  their  thunder,  which  fills  the 
whole  world  with  a  noise  of  conquest,  shall  ende 
with  a  soft  shower  of  retreate.     Be  then  as  con- 
fident in  your  steppes,  as  Cassar  was  in  his  for- 
tunes :  his  proceedings  but  of  conceit ;  yours  of 
vertue.     Abroad,  courage  hath  made  y^u  feared, 
at  home,  honoured  clemencie  ;  clemencie  which 
the  owner  of  this  grove  hath   tasted  ;  in  such 
sort,  that  his  thoughts  are  become  his  heart's  laby- 
rinth, surprised  with  joy  and  loyaltie,  joy  without 
measure,  loyaltie  without  end,  living  in  no  other 
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aier,  than  that  which  breathes  your  Majesty's 
safetie. 

For  himself  and  all  these  honourable  Lords 
and  Gentlemen^  >vhose  shields  your  Majestie 
doth  here  beholde,  I  can  say  this ;  that  as  the 
veines  are  dispersed  through  all  the  bodie^  yet^ 
when  the  heart  feeleth  any  extreme  passion^ 
sende  all  their  blood  to  the  heart  for  comfort ;  so 
they  being*  in  divers  places,  when  your  Majestie 
shall  but  stande  in  feare  of  any  danger^  will 
bring  their  bodies,  their  purses,  their  soules^  to 
your  highnesse,  being  their  hearte^  their  head^ 
and  their  sovereigne.  This  passage  is  kept 
straight,  and  the  Pilgrime  1  fear  hath  complained : 
but  such  a  disguised  world  it  is,  that  one  can 
scarce  no  a  pilgrim  from  a  priest,  a  tayler  from  a 
gentleman^  nor  a  man  from  a  woman ;  everi  man 
seeming  to  be  that  which  they  not,  onlie  do  prac- 
tise what  they  should  noL  The  heavens  guyde 
you,  your  Majestie  governs  us:  though  our 
peace  be  envied  by  tliem,  yet  we  hope  it  shall  be 
EternalL 

Elizahetha  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 

Then  upon  winding  of  a  cornelte,  was  a  most 
excellent  crie  of  hounds,  and  three  bucks  killed 
by  the  bucke  hounds,  and  went  all  back  to  Cou- 

* 

drey  to  supper. 

Wednesday.  On  this  day  the  lords  and  ladies 
dined  in  the  walks,  feasting  most  sumptuously  at 
table  four-and-twenty  yards  long. 
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In  the  beginnings  her  Majestie  coining  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  walks,  was  delighted  with  most 
delicate  musicke^  and  brought  to  a  goodlie  fish 
ponds  where  was  an  angler,  that,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  her  Majestie,  spoke  as  follows  : 

TTie  Angler's  Speech. 

Next  rowing  in  a  westerne  barge  well  fare 
angling.  I  have  been  here  these  two  houres  and 
cannot  catch  an  oyster.  It  may  be  for  lacke  of  a 
baits  and  that  were  hard  in  this  nibling  world, 
where  every  man  laies  bait  for  another.  In  the 
citie  merchants  bait  their  tongues  with  a  lie  and 
an  oaths  and  so  make  simple  men  swallow  de- 
ceitful wares  :  and  fishing  for  commodities  is 
grown  so  farre,  that  men  are  become  fishes ;  for 
landlords  put  such  sweete  baits  on  rackt  rents, 
that  as  good  it  were  to  be  a  perch  in  a  pike's 
belly,  as  a  tenant  in  their  farmes.  All  oure 
trade  is  grown  to  treacheries  for  now  fish  are 
caught  with  medicines ;  which  are  as  unwhol- 
som  as  love  procured  by  witchcrafte  unfortunate. 
We  anglers  make  our  lines  of  divers  colourSs 
according  to  the  kinds  of  waters :  so  doe  men 
their  loveSs  aiming  at  the  complexion  of  the  faces. 
Thus  merchandizes  love  and  lordships,  sucke  ve- 
nom out  of  vertue.  I  thinke  I  shall  fish  all  day 
and  catch  a  frog :  the  cause  is  neither  in  the 
linCs  the  hooke,  nor  the  bait,  but  something 
there  is  over  beautifuUs  which  stayeth  the  verie 
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minnow  (of  all  fish  the  most  eager)  from  biting. 
But  soft^  here  be  the  nelters  ;  these  be  they  that 
cannot  content  them  with  a  dish  of  iisb  for  their 
supper^  but  will  draw  a  whole  pond  for  a  mar* 
ket." 

This  said^  he  espied  a  fisherman  drawing  his 
nets  towards  where  her  Majesty  was.  And  call- 
ing aloud  to  him — 

..  Hoe  sirrah^  (quoth  the  angler^)  what  shall  I 
give  thee  for  thy  draughte  ? 

If  there  be  never  a  whale  in  it^  take  it  for  a 
noble^  quoth  the.netter. 

Ang.  Be  there  any  maydes  there  ? 

Net.  Maydes,  foole,  they  be  sea-fish. 

Ang.  Why? 

Net.  Venus  was  borne  of  the  sea,  and  tis  rea- 
son she  should  have  maydes  to  attend  her. 

Then  turned  he  to  the  Queen  ;  and  after  a 
small  pause^  spoke  as  follows : 

Madame,  it  is  an  old  saying,  there  is  no  fishing 
to  the  sea^  nor  service  to  .the  king:  but  it  holdes 
when  the  sea  is  calm^  and  the  king  vertuous* 
Your  vertue  maketh  envy  blush,  and  stand 
amazed  at  your  happiness.  I  come  not  to  tell 
the  art  of  fishing,  nor  the  natures  of  fish,  nor 
their  dainties ;  but  with  a  poor  fisherman's  wish, 
that  all  the  hollow  hearts  to  your  Majestie  were 
in  my  nette,  and  /if  th^re  be  more  than  it  will 
hold,  I  would  they  were  in  the  sea  till  I  went 
thither  a  fishing.     There  be  some  so  muddie 
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minded^  that  they  cannot  live  in  a  cleere  river, 
but  a  standinge  poole  :  as  camells  will  not  drink 
till  they  have  troubled  the  water  with  their  feet ; 
so  can  they  never  staunch  their  thirsty  till  they 
have  disturbed  the  state  with  their  treacheries. 
Soft^  there  are  no  fancies  for  fishermen.     Yes, 

• 

true  hearts  arc  as  good  as  full  pui*ses ;  the  one 
the  sinues  of  warre^,  the  other  of  armes.  A  dish 
offish  is  an  unworthy  present  for  a  fish  to  ac^ 
cept:  there  be  som^  carpes  amongst  them,  no 
campers  pf  ^tate  ;  if  there  be,  I  wpuld  they  might 
be  handled  lyke  carpes^  their  tongues  pulled  out. 
Some  pearches  there  are,  I  am  sure ;  and  if  any 
pearch  higher  than  in  dutie  they  ought,  I  would 
they  might  sqdenly  puke  over  the  pearch  for  me. 
Whatsoever  there  is,  if  it  be  goud  it  is  all  yours, 
most  vertuous  ladie,  that  are  best  worthie  of  all. 

Then  was  the  net  drawn. 

The  nett^i;  having  presented  all  the  fish  in  the 
ponde^  and  laying  it  at.her  feet,  departed. 

That  evening  she  hunted. 

Thursday.  On  Thyrsday  her  Majesty  dined 
in  the  privie  walks  in  the  garden,  and  the  lordes 
and  ladie/3  at  a  table  forty-eight  yar^s  long.  In 
the  evening  the  cpntne  people  presented  them- 
selves to  .tier  Maje?,tie  in  a  pleasant  dance,  with 
tabor  and  pipe  ;  and  the  Lorde  Montague  and 
his  Lady  among  them,  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
all  the  beholders,  and  gentle  applause  of  her 
Majesty. 
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Friday.  This  day  her  Majesty  departed  to- 
wards Chichester.  Going  through  the  arbour  to 
take  horse,  stood  six  gentlemen,  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty knighted ;  the  Lord  Admiral  laying  the 
sword  on  their  shoulders. 

So  departed  her  Majestic  to  the  dining  place, 
whether  the  Lord  Montague  and  his  sonnes,  and 
the  sheriffe  of  the  shire,  attended  with  a  goodlie 
companie  of  gentlemen,  brought  her  Highness. 

The  escutcheons  on  the  oke  remaine,'  and 
there  shall  hange  till  they  can  hange  together 
one  peece  by  another.      Valete, 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  homage 
and  adulation  that  was  thrown  at  her  Majesty's 
feet  among  her  loving  subjects  wherever  she 
went. 

At  another  entertainment  given  to  the  *  Quenes 
Majestic/  in  progress  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire^ 
by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
1591,  on  the  third  day,  we  have  the  following 
song,  called  the  '*  Plowman's  Song,*'  which,  '*as 
well  for  the  worth  of  the  dittie,  as  for  the  aptness 
of  the  note  thereto  applied,  it  pleased  her  High- 
nesse,  after  it  had  been  once  sung,  to  command 
it  again,  and  highly  to  grace  it  with  her  chearful 
acceptance  and  commendation.''  A  song,  there- 
fore, that  has  been  encored  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  without 
notice  in  the  present  collection  : 
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The  Phwman*8  Song. 

In  the  merrie  moneth  of  May, 
In  a  morne  by  breake  of  day. 
Forth  I  walked  by  the  woodside. 
When  as  May  was  in  his  pride. 
There  I  spied  all  alone, 
Phyllida  and  Corydon. 
Much  adue  there  was  god  wot. 
He  would  love  and  she  would  not. 
She  sud,  never  man  was  true : 
He  said,  none  was  false  to  you. 
He  said,  he  had  loved  her  long : 
She  said,  love  you  have  no  wrong. 
Corrydon  would  kisse  her  then: 
She  said,  maydes  must  kisse  no  men. 
Till  they  did  for  good  and  all. 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
All  the  heavens  to  witnesse  truth, 
Never  lov'd  a  truer  youth. 
Thus  with  manie  a  preiie  oath. 
Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troth, 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use. 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse ; 
Love  which  had  been  long  deluded^ 
Was  with  kisses  sweet  concluded. 

During  a  brilliant  display  in  the  fire  works  on 
the  water^  there  was  a  banquet  served  up,  all  in 
glass  and  silver,  into  the  low  gallerie  in  the  gar- 
den, from  a  hill  side,  fourteen  score  ofi",  by  two 
hundred  of  my  Lord  of  Hertford's  gentlemen^ 
every  one  carrying  so  many  dishes,  that  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  a  thousand :  and  there 
were  to  light  them  in  their  way  a  hundred  torch- 
bearers.     To  satisfy  the  curious,  we  will  here 
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enumerate  some  of  the  particulars  of  what  this 
banquet  consisted  : 

Her  Majesty's  arms,  in  sugar  work.  The 
several  arms  of  all  our  nobility,  ditto.  Many 
men  and  women,  in  sugar  work,  and  some 
*  inforst'  by  hand. 

Castles,  forts,  ordnance,  drummers,  trumpeters, 
and  soldiers  of  all  sorts,  in  sugar  work. 

Lions,  unicorns,  bears,  horses,  camels,  bulls, 
rams,  dogs,  tigers,  elephants,  antelops,  dromeda- 
ries, apes,  and  all  other  beasts,  in  sugar  work. 

Eagles,  falcons,  cranes,  bustards,  hermshaws, 
bittens,  plieasants,  partridges,  quails,  larks,  spar- 
rows, pigeons,  cocks,  owls,  and  all  that  fly,  in 
sugar  work. 

Snakes,  adders,  vipers,  frogs,  toads,  and  all 
kinds  of  worms,  in  sugar  work. 

Mermaids,  dolphins,  whales,  congars,  stur- 
geons, pikes,  carps,  breams,  and  all  sorts  of  fishes, 
in  sugar  work. 

All  these  were  standing*  dishes  of  sugar  work. 
The  selfe  same  devises  were  also  there,  all  in  flat 
work.  As  well  as  the  following  items,  and  many 
such  like,  in  flat  sugar  work  and  cinnamon. 

March-panes,  grapes,  oysters,  muscles,  cockles, 
perriwinkles,  crabs,  lobsters. 

Apples,  peares,  and  plums  of  all  sorts. 

Preserves,  suckats,  jellies,  leaches,  marmelats, 
pasts,  comfits,  of  aU  sorts. 
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The  fourth  day's  Entertainment  at  the  Earl 

of  Hertford's. 

On  Thursday  morning,  her  Majesty  was  no 
sooner  ready,  and  at  her  gallery  window,  looking 
into  the  garden,  but  there  began  three  comets  to 
play  certain  fantastic  dances,  at  the  measure 
whereof  the  Fairy  Queen  came  into  the  garden, 
dancing  with  her  maids  about  her.  She  brought 
with  her  a  garland,  made  in  form  of  an  imperial 
crown;  which  in  the  sight  of  her  Majesty  she 
fixed  upon  a  silver  staff,  and  sticking  the  staff 
into  the  ground,  spoke  as  follows : 

Speech  of  the  Fairy  Queen  to  her  Majesty. 

I  that  abide  io  places  under  ground, 

Aureala,  the  Queue  of  fairy  land. 

That  every  night  in  rings  of  painted  flowers 

Turne  round,  and  carell  out  Elisaes  name : 

Hearing,  that  Nereus  and  the  sylvan  gods 

Have  lately  welcomed  your  Imperial  grace. 

Opened  the  Earth  with  this  enchanting  wand. 

To  doe  my  duty  to  your  Majestie, 

And  humbly  to  salute  you  with  this  chaplet. 

Given  me  by  Auberon,  the  Fairy  King. 

Bright  shining  Phoebe,  that  in  humaine  shape. 

Didst  Heaven's  perfection  vouchsafe  to  accept ; 

And  I  Aureala  beloved  in  heaven, 

(For  amourous  starres  fall  nightly  in  my  lap,) 

Will  cause  that  heaveas  enlarge  thy  goulden  dayes. 

And  cut  them  short  that  envy  at  thy  praise. 

After  this  speech,  the  fairy  quene  and  her 
maids  danc^  about  the  garland,  singing  a  song 
of  six  parts,  with  the  music  of  an  exquisite  con- 
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sort ;  wherein  was  the  lute,  bandora,  base-violl, 
cilerne,  treble  violl,  and  flute  :  and  this  was  the 
fairies'  song :  — 

Eliza  is  the  fairest  Quene 

That  ever  trode  upon  the  greene. 

Elisaes  eyes  are  blessed  starres, 

Inducing  peace,  subduing  warres. 

Elisaes  hand  is  christall  bright, 

Her  words  are  balme,  her  lookes  are  light. 

Elisaes  breast  is  that  fair  hill, 

"Where  virtue  dwells  and  sacred  skill : 

O  blessed  be  each  day  and  houre. 

Where  sweete  Eliza  builds  her  bowre. 

Her  Majesty  was  so  delighted  with  this  spec- 
tacle and  the  music,  that  she  desired  to  hear  i  t 
twice  over.  At  her  departure,  a  poet  made  a 
complimentary  speech,  overflowing  with  the  in- 
cense of  the  times.  So  pleased  indeed  was  the 
Queen  with  this  entertainment  throughout,  that 
she  protested  to  Lord  of  Hertford,  that  it  was  so 
honourable,  as  hereafter  he  ''  should  finde  the 
reward  thereof  in  her  speciall  favour," 


Order  of  Council,  describing  the  Dress  of  a 
Page,  in  the  Reign  oJ  Queen  Elizabeth, 

[Copied  from  the  original,  in  the  Library  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.] 

These  are  to  praye  and  requier  you  to  make 
psent  such  within  your  ward  and  charges,  psently 
to  macke  hew  and  cry  for  a  yong  stripling  of  the 
age  of  xxij.  yeres,  the  color  of  his  aparell  as  fol- 
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loweth  :    one  doblet  of  yelow  million   fustion^ 
th'  one  halfe  thereof  buttoned  with  peche  color 
hose  laced  with  smale  fawyne  lace^  a  graye  hat 
with  a  copper  edge  rounde  aboute  it,  with  a 
pcell  of  the  same  hat,  a  payer  of  watched  (blue) 
stockings.     Likewise  he  bath  two  clokes,  th'  one 
of  vessey  colour  garded   with  two    gardes  of 
blacke  clothe  and  twisted  lace  of  carnacion  color, 
and  lynedwith  crimsone  bayes,  and  the  other  is 
a  red  stripp  russet  color  striped  about  the  cape, 
and  downe  the  fore  face  twisted  with  twoe  rows 
of  twisted  lace,  russet  and  gold  buttons  afore 
and  uppon   the  shoulder  being   of  the  clothe 
itselfe  set  with  the  said  twisted  lace,  and  the 
buttons  of  russet  silke  and  golde.     This  youthens 
name  is  Gilbert  Edwodd,  and  page  to  Sir  Va- 
lentine Browne,  knight,  who  is  run  away  this 
fourth  day  of  January,  with  theis  parcells  follow- 
ing :  viz.  a  chain  of  wyer  worke  golde,  with  a 
button  of  the  same,  and  a  small  ringe  of  golde 
at  it,  two   flagging   chairies  of   golde,  th'one 
being  marked  with  theis  letters  v  and  b  upon  the 
lock,  and  th*  other  with  a  littel  broken  jewel  at 
it,  one  carkanet  of  pearfe  and  jasynits  thereunto 
hangynge,  a  jewell,  lyke  a  marimade  of  gold, 
enameled  the  tayle  thereof,  being  sett  with  dia- 
monds, the  bellye  of  the  ......  made  with  a 

ruby,  and  the  shild  of  a  diamond,  the  cheine  of 
golde   whereon   it  hangeth  it  sett  with   smale 
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diamonds  and  rubyes  ;   and  certeyne  money   in 
golde,  and  white  money. 

BuRGHLYE^         Warwick, 

HUNSDON,  HOWARDE. 

To  all  Constables,  BaylifFs,  and  Hedboroughs, 
and  to  all  and  other  the  Queen's  Officers,  to 
whom  the  same  belongeth  and  apperteyneth. 

Valentine  Browne. 

QupEN  Elizabeth  and  Dean  Nowell. 

November  the  first  (1562).  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  went  in  the  afternoon  to  St.  Paul's, 
with  all  the  crafts  in  their  liveries,  attended  with 
fourscore  men,  all  in  bUie,  carrying  torches  : 
they  tarried  in  the  church  till  niglit ;  and  so  the 
lord  mayor  and  his  company  went  home  all  with 
torch-hght. 

Dean  Nowell,  so  often  noted  for  his  frequent 
preaching  before  the  Queen,  and  in  other  great 
and  honourable  assemblies,  preached  on  the 
festival  of  the  Circumcision,  being  New  Year's 
Day,  at  St.  Paul's,  whither  the  Queen  resorted. 
Here  a  remarkable  circumstance  took  place,  as 
is  recorded  in  a  great  man's  memorials,  who 
lived  in  those  days.  The  dean  having  gotten 
from  a  foreigner  several  fine  cuts  and  pictures, 
representing  the  stories  and  passions  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs,  had  placed  them  against  the  epis- 
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ties  and  gospels  of  their  festivals  in  a  common 
prayer-book ;  and  this  book  he  had  caused  to  be 
richly  bound,  and  laid  on  the  cushion  for  the 
Queen's  use,  in  a  place  where  she  commonly  sat, 
intending  it  for  a  new  year's  gift  to  her  Majesty, 
and  thinking  to  have  pleased  her  fancy  therewith. 
But  it  had  not  that  effect,  but  the  contrary  ;  for 
she  considered  how  this  varied  from  her  late 
open  injunctions  and  proclamations  against  the 
superstitious  use  of  images  in  the  churches^  and 
for  the  taking  away  all  such  reliques  of  popery. 
When  she  came  to  her  place^  she  opened  the 
book,  and  perused  it,  and  saw  the  pictures ; 
but  frowned  and  blushed,  and  then  shut  it,  (of 
which  several  took  notice,)  and  calling  the  verger, 
bade  him  bring  her  the  old  book,  wherein  she  was 
formerly  wont  to  read.  After  sermon,  whereas 
she  was  wont  immediately  to  get  on  horseback,  or 
into  her  chariot,  she  went  straight  to  the  vestry, 
and  applying  herself  to  the  dean,  thus  she  spoke 
to  him  : 

Q.  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  a 
new  service-book  was  placed  on  my  cushion  ? 

D.  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  caused  it  to 
be  placed  there. 

Q.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

D.  To  present  your  Majesty  with  a  new  year's 

gift. 

Q,  You  could  never  present  me  with  a  worse. 
D.  Why  so.  Madam  ? 
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Q.  You  know  I  have  aversion  to  idolatry,  to 
images  and  pictures  of  this  kind. 

JJ.  Wherein  is  the  idolatry,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty  ? 

Q.  In  the  cuts,  resembling  angels  and  saints ; 
nay,  grosser  absurdities,  pictures  resembling  the 
blessed  Trinity. 

D.  I  meant  no  harm  ;  nor  did  I  think  it  would 
offend  your  Majesty,  when  I  intended  it  as  a 
new  year's  gift. 

Q.  You  must  needs  be  ignorant  then.  Have 
you  forgot  our  proclamation  against  images, 
pictures,  and  Romish  reliques  in  the  churches? 
Was  it  not  read  in  your  deanery  ? 

D.  It  was  read  :  but  be  your  Majesty  assured, 
I  meant  no  harm,  when  I  caused  the  cuts  to  be 
bound  in  with  the  service-book. 

Q.  You  must  needs  be  very  ignorant  to  do 
this,  after  our  prohibition  of  them. 

D.  It  being  my  ignorance,  your  Majesty  may 
the  better  pardon  me. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  yet  glad  to  hear  it  was 
your  ignorance  rather  than  your  opinion. 

D.  Be  your  Majesty  assured  it  was  my  igno- 
rance. 

Q.  If  so,  Mr.  Dean,  God  grant  you  his  spirit, 
and  more  wisdom  for  the  future. 

D.  Amen,  I  pray  God. 

Q.  I  pray,  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  you  by  these 
pictures  ?     Who  engraved  them  ? 
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Z).  I  know  not  who  engTaved  them  :  I  bought 
them. 

Q.  Prom  whom  bought  you  them  ? 

D.  Prom  a  German. 

Q.  It  is  well  it  was  from  a  stranger :  had  it 
been  any  of  our  subjects^  we  should  have  ques^ 
tioned  the  matter.  Pray  let  no  more  of  these 
mistakes^  or  of  this  kind,  be  committed  within 
the  churches  of  our  realm  for  the  future. 

D.  There  shall  not. 

This  matter  occasioned  all  the  clergy  in  and 
about  London,  and  the  churchwardens  of  each 
parish,  to  search  their  churches  and  chapels  ; 
and  caused  them  to  wash  out  of  their 'walls  all 
paintings  that  seemed  to  be  Romish  and  idola- 
trous ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  suitable  texts  taken 
out  of  the  holy  scripture  to  be  written. — Ash- 
mole's  Collection f  5fc. 

Sumptuary  Proclamation: — 1579. 

A  Commandment  given  by  the  Queenes  most  ex^ 
cellent  Majesty  the  Twelfth  of  Februarie,  and 
ococii.  of  her  Highnesse  Reigne^  and  declared  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Englande,  and  other  the 
hordes  of  her  Maiesties  most  honourable  Privie 
Council  in  the  Starre  Chamber,  concerning 
Clokes  and  Ruffes  of  excessive  length  and  depth. 

It  is  also  to  be  understoode,  that  the  saide  xij. 
of  Pebruarie,  in  this  present  yeere  1579,  by  the 

VOL.    II.  N 
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Queenes  Maiesties  expresse  commanderoent,  it 
was  declared  and  published  by  the  Lord  Chaun- 
cellor,  and  other  the  Lordes  of  her  Maiesties 
Councell^  that  from  the  one  and  twentieth  of  this 
moneth,  no  person  shall  use  or  weare  such  ex- 
cessive long  clokes,  being  in  common  sight  mon- 
strousi  as  now  of  late  are  begonne  to  be  used^ 
and  before  two  yeeres  past  hath  not  been  used 
in  this  realme.  Neither  also  shoulde  any  person 
use  or  weare  such  great,  and  excessiue  ruffes, 
in  or  about  the  uppermost  part  of  their  neckes, 
as  had  not  been  used  before  two  yeeres  past ; 
but  that  all  persons  should  in  modest  and  comely 
sort  leave  off  such  fonde  disguised  and  monstrous 
manner  of  attyring  themselves^  as  both  was  un- 
supportable  for  charges,  and  undecent  to  be 
wome. 

And  this  her  Majestic  commanded  to  be  ob- 
served^ upon  paine  of  her  high  indignation^  and 
the  paines  thereto  due ;  and  will  all  officers  to 
see  to  the  reforniation  and  redresse  thereof^  to 
the  punishment  of  any  offending  in  these  cases^ 
as  persons  wilfully  disobeying  or  contemning 
her  Majesties  commandment. 

Geun  the  xxii.  yeere  of  her  Highnesae  Reigne, 
as  ia  hejai^e  eaipressed. 

God  saue  the  Queene. 

Another,  relating  to  swords^  daggers^  rapiers, 
and  bucklers^  &c.  called 
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TAc  branche  or  cUmse  of  a  Proclamation. 

Item,  her  Majestie  ordereth  and  commandeth^ 
that  no  person  shall  weare  any  sworde,  rapier, 
or  such  like  weapon,  that  shall  pass  the  length 
of  one  yarde  and  halfe  a  quarter  of  the  blade, 
at   the   vttermost :    nor  any  dagger  aboue  the 
length  of  xij.  inches  in  the  blade  at  the  most: 
nor  any  buckler  with  any  point  or  pike  above 
two  ynches  in  length  at  the  most.     And  if  any 
cutler  or  other  artificer,  shall  sell,  make,  or  keepe 
in  his  house  any  sworde,  rapier,  dagger,  buckler^ 
or  such  like,  contrary  thereunto,  the  same  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  to  make   fine  at  the   Queues 
Maiesties  pleasure,  and  the  weapon  to  be  for- 
feited.     And  if  any  such  person  shall  ofiende 
a  seconde  time,  then  the  same  to  be  banished 
from  the  place  and  towne  of  his  dwelling. 

Giuen  at  our  pallace  of  Westminster,  the 
twelfth  day  of  Februarie,  in  the  two  and  twen- 
tieth yeere  of  our  reigne. 

God  saue  the  Queene. 


Three  Letters  to  the  Queen,  from  the  famous 
Bacon,  on  the  subject  of  New  Year's  Gifts. 

1.  A  letter  of  ceremony  upon  the  sending  of  a 
new  year's  gift : — 

'^  It  may  please  your  sacred  Majesty,  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  1  would  not 


» 
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forget  in  all  humbleness,  to  present  your  Majesty 
with  a  small  new  year's  gift :  nothing-  to  my 
mind.  And,  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  cannot  but 
pray  to  God  to  give  your  Majesty  his  new  year's 
gift ;  that  is,  a  new  year,  that  shall  be  as  no  year 
to  your  body,  and  as  a  year  with  two  harvests  to 
your  coffers ;  and  every  other  year  prosperous 
and  gladsome.  And  so  1  remain, 
"  Your  Majesty's  loyal  and  obedient  subject." 

(second.) 
"  Most  excellent  soveraign  mistress,  the  only 
new  year's  gift,  which  I  can  give  your  Majesty, 
is  that,  which  God  hathe  given  unto  me  ;  which 
is  a  mind  in  all  humbleness  to  wait  upon  your 
commandments  and  business ;  wherein  I  would 
to  God,  that  I  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less  ;  or 
that  I  could  perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk  that  bates,  when  I  see  occasion  of  service, 
but  cannot  fly  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist. 
But,  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
making  to  your  Majesty  my  poor  oblation  of  a 
garment,  as  unworthy  the  wearing,  as  his  ser- 
vice, that  sends  it :  but  the  approach  to  your  ex- 
cellent person  may  give  worth  to  both;  which  is 
all  the  happiness  I  aspire  to." 

3.    TO  THE  4{UEEN. 

"  It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty,  I 
presume,  according  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
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manner  of  the  time  and  my  accustomed  duty,  in 
all  humbleness  to  present  your  Majesty  vyith  a 
simple  g^ift;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my 
mind,  as  sorting  with  your  greatness;  and 
therewith  wish,  that  we  may  continue  reckon 
on,  and  ever,  your  Majesty's  happy  years  of 
reign :  and  they  that  reckon  on  other  hopes,  I 
would  they  might  reckon  short,  and  to  their  cost. 
And  so,  craving  pardon  most  humbly,  I  com- 
mend your  Majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Divine  Goodness/' 

As  one  specimen  among  many  of  similar  de- 
scriptions of  the  torrents  of  adulation  which  were 
incessantly  pouring  down  on  the  maiden  queen, 
we  annex  the  following. 

A  CONFERENCE 

BETWEENE 

A  Gent.  Huisher  and  a  Post,  before  the  Quene^ 

at  Mr.  Secretary's  House. 

BY  JOHN    DAVIES. 

(From  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  foL  248.) 

P.  Is  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  heare?  did  you  see 
Mr.  Secretary  ?  Gentlemen,  can  you  bring  me 
to  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

U.  Mr.  Secretary  Cecill  is  not  heare:  M'hat 
business  have  you  with  him  ? 

P.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  letters  that  ymport  her 
Majesty'«  service. 
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U.  Then  you  weare  best  staye  till  he  come ; 
he  was  heare  even  nowe ;  and  will  be  againe  by 
and  by^  if  you  have  the  patience  to  stay  awhile. 

P.  Stay !  the  matter  requires  such  post  hast^ 
as  I  dare  not  for  my  lyfe  staye  any  where  till  I 
have  delivered  the  letters;  therefore  I  praye 
direct  mee  where  I  may  fynd  him^  for  without 
doubt  it  is  busines  that  especially  concemes  the 
Queues  service. 

U.  What  busines  is  heare  with  you  ?  Yf  the 
letters  concerne  the  Quene^  why  should  you  not 
deliver  them  to  the  Quene  ?  You  see  she  is 
present,  and  you  can  not  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity, yf  the  intelligence  be  so  important,  and 
concern  herself  as  you  saye. 

P.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  doe ;  they  con- 
cerne the  Queue's  service^  indeed ;  but  they  tell 
me  they  ought  to  be  delivered  to  one  of  them 
to  whose  place  yt  is  proper  to  receive  them. 

U.  Queue's  service.  Post!  What  tallc  you? 
I  know  not  what  you  thynke^  but  I  am  sure  the 
world  thynkes  shee  dooth  herself  best  service, 
when  all  is  done,  for  all  her  morose  servaunts ; 
though  I  confess  (for  honor's  sake)  all  great 
princes  much  have  attendants  for  their  busi- 
nesses. 

P.  Is  it  soe  ?  Why,  then,  I  praye  thee,  tell 
me  what  use  dooth  she  make  of  her  servaunts? 

U.  She  makes  the  same  use  of  them  as  the 
mynde  makes  of  the  sences.    Many  thynge  she 
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sees  and  heares  through  them ;  but  the  judge- 
ment and  election  are  her  owne. 

P.  Yf,  then,  the  use  of  her  service  be  so 
smaule^  how  comes  it  that  the  reward  of  their 
service  is  soe  greate  ? 

U.  Oh,  therein  she  respecteth  her  owne  great- 
ness and  goudness,  which  must  needs  be  such 
as  it  is,  though  it  fynde  no  objecte  that  is  pro- 
portionable ;  as  for  example,  the  sun  dooth  caste 
his  beames  upon  darke  and  grosse  hoodies  that 
are  not  alike  capable  of  his  light,  as  well  as 
upon  cleare  and  transparent  hoodies  which  doe 
more  multiplie  his  beames ;  or,  if  thou  doost  not 
understand  this  demonstration,  I  will  gyve  the 
one  that  is  more  familiar.  She  dooth  in  this 
resemble  some  gentle  mistress  of  children,  whoe^ 
when  they  gyde  the  hands  of  their  schoUers 
with  their  owne  handes,  and  thereby  doe  make 
them  wryte  faire  letters,  doe  yet,  to  encurrage 
them,  give  them  as  much  praise  as  if  themselves 
had  done  it  without  direction. 

P.  Well,  I  am  half  perswaded  to  deliver  the 
letters  to  her  owne  hand ;  but,  sir,  they  come 
from  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  a  language  that 
she  understands  not. 

U.  Why  then  you  are  very  symple,  Post: 
though  it  be  soe,  yet  theise  Princes  (as  the  Great 
Turke  and  the  rest)  doe  always  sende  a  trans- 
lation, in  Italian,  French,  Spainishe,  or  Latyn  ; 
and  then  all  is  one  to  her. 
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P.  Doth  she  understand  theise  languages, 
and  never  crosf  the  seas  ? 

U.  Art  thou  a  Post^  and  hast  ridden  so  many 
myles^  and  met  with  soe  many  men ;  and  hast 
thou  not  hard  that  which  all  the  world  knowes, 
that  she  speakes  and  understandes  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world  which  are  worthy  fo  be 
spoken  or  understood  ? 

P.  It  may  bee  shee  understands  them  in  a 
sort  well  for  a  ladye^  but  not  so  well  as  secreta- 
ries should  doe^  that  have  been  grayte  travay- 
lers  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  every  secretary's  pos- 
session to  understand  so  mane  languages. 

U.  Tush!  why  talkest  thou  of  secretaryes? 
As  for  one  of  them  whom  thou  most  asketh  fop 
if  he  have  any  thinge  that  is  worthe  talkinge  of, 
the  world  knows  well  enough  where  he  had  it^ 
for  he  kneles  every  daye  where  he  leames 
a  newe  lesson :  goe  on^  therefore,  deliver  thy 
letters ;  I  warrant  thee^  shee  will  read  them  if 
they  be  in  any  Christian  language. 

P.  But  is  it  possible^  that  a  ladye  borne  and 
bred  in  her  owne  island^  havinge  but  seen  the 
confynes  of  her  owne  kingdomes^  should  be  able 
without  interpreters^  to  give  audience,  and  an- 
sweare  still  to  all  forraigne  ambassadors  ? 

U.  Yea,  Post,  we  have  sene  that  so  often 
tried,  that  it  is  here  no  wonder.  But,  to  make 
an  end,  look  upon  her.  How  thinkest  thou; 
doest  thou  see  her  ?    Saye  truely,  sawest  thou 
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ever  more  majestie^  or  more  perfection,  met 
together  in  one  boodye  ?  Believe  me.  Post,  for 
wisdom  and  policie,  she  is  as  inwardly  sutable  as 
externally  admirable. 

P.  Ob Sir,  why  nowe  I  stand  back  the 

rather,  you  have  so  daunted  my  spirits  with  that 
worde;  for  firste,  you  say,  shee  hath  majestie, 
and  that  you  know  never  lykes  audacitie.  Next 
you  say  she  is  full  of  policie :  now,  what  do  I 
know,  if  policie  may  not  thynke  fytt  to  hange  up 
a  Post  if  he  bee  too  sawcye?  Noe  1  have 
learned  a  better  lesson  at  a  grammar-schole : 
Non  est  bonutn  ludere  cum  Sanctis.  Farewell, 
good  sir,  I  will  goe  to  one  of  the  secretaryes, 
come  what  will  of  yt. 

U.  Ah,  symple  Post,  thou  are  the  wilfuUest 
creature  that  ly  veth.  Doest  thou  not  know  that 
besides  all  her  perfections,  all  the  earth  hath  not 
such  a  Prince  for  affability ;  for  all  is  one,  come 
gentleman,  come  servingman,  come  plowman, 
come  beggar ;  the  bower  is  yet  to  come  that  ever 
she  refused  petition.  Will  she  then  refuse  a 
letter,  when  that  comes  from  soe  great  an  Em- 
peror, and  for  the  service  ?  Noe,  noe  ;  doe  as 
I  bid  thee ;  I  should  knowe  somethinge  that 
have  been  a  quarter  wayter  these  fifteen  yeares ; 
draw  nere  her,  knele  down  before  her,  kisse  thy 
letters,  and  deliver  them,  and  us^e  noe  pratling, 
while  she.  is  readinge;  and  if  ever  thou  have 
worse  wordes  than  "  God  have  mercy,  fellowe !" 
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and  '^  Give  him  a  rewarde !"  never  trust  me 
whilst  thou  ly  vest. 

P.  Well^  God  blesse  me»  and  God  save  her. 
Ever  God's  will  be  done.  I  am  half  of  thy  be- 
lief,  and  I  will  prove  my  destiny. 

Faire  Quene^  here  are  letters  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Chayna^  who  doth  salute  you^  and  I 
your  vassale  am  joyful  to  see  you  ;  whoe  never 
saw  your  Majestie^  neither  in  the  East  Indies 
nor  in  the  West,  nor  any  country  where  there  is 
neither  man  nor  beast. 


A   PROCLAMATION   IN    1569. 

(Brit.  Aluseum,  Cott.  MS.  Vespasian,  CXIV.  583.) 

Elizabeth^ 
Be  it  known  unto  all  men^  that  whereas  Thomas^ 
Erie  of  Northumberland^  Knight^  and  a  Com- 
panion of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
hath  not  onlie  committed  and  done  high  treason 
against  the  Quene's  most  excellent  Majestie, 
sovereign  of  the  said  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  compassinge  and  imageninge  most  tray- 
terous  rebellions  in  manner  of  warre,  not  onUe 
in  his  owne  person,  against  our  most  dradd 
sovereigne  ladye  the  Queue,  but  also  hath  pro* 
cured  a  great  multitude  of  others  most  trayte- 
rously  and  rebelliously  to  follow  him  in  his 
trayterous  purpose,  intending  thereby,  if  he 
might,  to  subvert  the  hoole  good  ordre  and  com- 
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monwealth  of  this  realme;  for  the  which  de* 
testable  offence  and  high  treason  the  said 
Thomas  has  deserved  to  be  degraded  of  the 
said  noble  order^  and  expelled  out  of  the  said 
companye ;  and  that  worthye  that  his  armes> 
ensigns,  and  hatchments^  should  remain  among 
virtuous  and  approved  knights  of  the  said  most 
noble  order.  Wherefore  our  most  righteous 
Quene^  supreme  and  sovereigne  of  this  our 
most  noble  order^  with  the  companions  now 
present  of  the  same^  wyll  and  command  that 
these  armes,  ensigns,  and  hachements,  of  the 
said  Thomas^  be  taken  away  and  throwne  downe^ 
and  he  be  cleane  put  from  this  ordre^  and  from 
henceforth  to  be  none  of  the  number  thereof ; 
that  all  other  by  his  example  for  evermore  here- 
after  beware  how  they  commit  or  doe  the  lyke 
crime^  or  fall  in  like  shame  or  rebuke. 

Godd  save  the  Queue. 


Ex  Personii  Jesuitte  Maledica  descusionCf  p*  217. 

(From  Cotton's  MS.  Julius,  F.  vi.  fol  121.) 

Her  Majestie  being  in  good  health  one  day, 
a  privy  counsellor  presented  her  with  a  piece  of 
gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angell,  dimly  marked 
with  some  smaD  characters,  which  he  said  an  old 
woman  in  Wales  bequeathed  her  on  her  death 
bed,  and  thereupon  he  discoursed  how  the  said 
old  woman,  by  virtue  of  the  same,  lived  to  the 
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age  of  an  hundred  and  odd  years,  and  in  that 
age  having  all  her  body  withered  and  consumed, 
and  wanting  nature  to  nourish,  she  said,  com- 
manding the  said  piece  of  gold  to  be  carefully 
sent  to  her  Majesty ;  alledging  further,  that  as 
long  as  the  said  old  woman  wore  it  upon  her 
body,  she  could  not  die. 

The  Queen,  upon  the  confidence  she  had 
thereof,  took  the  said  gold,  and  wore  it  upon  her 
ruff.  Now,  though  she  fell  not  suddenly  sick, 
yet  daily  decreased  her  rest  and  feeding,  and 
within  a  few  days  fell  sick  indeed ;  and  the  cause 
being  wondered  at  by  a  lady  with  whom  she 
was  very  private  and  confidant,  her  Majesty  told 
her  (commanding  her  to  conceal  the  same)  that 
she  saw  one  night  in  her  bed,  her  body  exceed- 
ing lean  and  fearful,  in  a  light  of  fire  :  this  sight 
was  at  Whitehall,  a  little  before  she  departed 
from  thence  to  Richmond,  and  may  be  testified 
by  another  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  nearest 
about  her  person,  of  whom  the  Queen  demanded 
whether  she  was  not  wont  to  see  sights  in  the 
night,  telling  her  of  the  bright  flame  she  had 
seen.  Afterward,  in  the  melancholy  of  her  sick- 
ness, she  desired  to  see  a  true  looking-glass, 
which  in  twenty  years  she  had  not  seen,  but  only 
such  a  one  as  was  made  on  purpose  to  deceive 
her  sight ;  which  glasse  being  brought  her,  she 
fell  presently  into  exclaiming  against,  which  had 
so  much  commended   her,    and  took  it  so  of- 
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fensively,  that  some  which  before  had  flattered 
her,  durst  not  come  into  her  sight.  Now  &Iling 
into  extremity,  she  sat  two  dajis  and  three  nights 
upon  her  stool,  ready  dressed,  and  could  never 
be  brought  by  any  of  her  council  to  go  to  bed, 
or  to  eat  or  drink,  only  my  Lord  Admiral  one 
time  persuaded  her  to  drink  some  broth,  for  that 
any  of  the  rest  she  would  not  answer  them  to 
any  question,  but  said  softly  to  my  Lord  Admiral's 
persuasions,  that  if  he  knew  what  she  had  seen 
in  her  bed,  he  would  not  persuade  her  as  he  did, 
and  commanding  the  rest  of  the  lords  to  depart 
her  chamber,  willed  my  Lord  Admiral  to  stay, 
to  whom  she  shook  her  head,  and  with  a  pitiful 
voice  said  unto  him,  ^*  My  Lord,  I  am  tied 
with  a  chain  of  iron  about  my  feet  -/'  he  alledg- 
ing  her  wonted  courage,  she  replied,  '^  I  am 
tied,  tied,  and  the  case  is  altered  with  me." 

About  the  same  time,  two  ladies  waiting  on 
her  in  her  chamber,  discovered  in  the  bottom  of 
her  chair  the  queen  of  hearts,  with  a  nail  of  iron 
knocked  through  the  forehead  of  it,  and  which 
the  ladies  durst  not  then  pull  out,  remembering 
that  the  like  thing  was  reported  to  be  use  to 
others  for  witchcraft!  another  lady  waiting  in 
these  times  on  the  Queen,  and  leaving  her  after 
in  her  privy  chamber  at  Richmond,  at  the  very 
first  distemper  of  her  sickness,  met  her,  as  she 
thought,  three  or  four  chambers  off,  and  fearing 
that  she  would  have  been  displeased  that  she  left 
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her  alone,  came  toward  her  to  excuse  herself, 
but  she  vanished  away  ;  and  when  the  lady  re- 
turned into  the  same  chamber  where  she  left  the 
Queen,  she  found  her  asleep  as  before ;  ao  in 
time  growing  past  recovery,  having  kept  her  bed 
some  days,  the  council  sent  unto  her  the  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  of  the  Prelates,  upon 
eight  of  whom  slie  was  much  offended,  cholo- 
ruckly  rating  them,  bidding  them  be  packing,  and 
afterwards  exclaiming  to  my  Lord  Admirall  that 
she  had  the  greatest  indignity  offered  to  her  by 
the  Archbishop  that  a  Prince  could  hare,  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  upon  her,  as  if  she  had 
lived  an  atheist  ;  and  some  lords  mentioning  to 
have  other  Prelates  to  come  unto  her,  she  an- 
swered, that  she  would  have  noneof  those  hedge 
priests,  and  no  more  of  them  came  to  her  till 
after  she  was  past  sense,  and  at  the  last  gasp,  at 
whicli  time  some  prayers  were  said  not  far  from 
her. 

The  Queen  being  departed  this  life,  the  lords 
of  the  council  went  to  London  to  proclaim  his 
Majesty,  leaving  her  body,  with  charge  not  to 
be  opened,  such  being  her  desire  :  but  some,  for 
reasons,  having  given  a  secret  warrant  to  the 
surgeons,  they  opened  her,  which  the  rest  of  the 
council  did  not  contradict.  Now  the  body  being 
seared  up,  was  brought  to  Whitehall,  where  It 
was  watched  every  night  by  six  several  ladies ; 
wlio  being  all  about  the  same,  which  was  fast 
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nailed  up^  within  a  broad  coffin^  with  leaves  of 
lead,  covered  with  velvet,  it  happened  that  her 
body  broke  the  coffin  with  such  a  cracky  that  it 
splitted  the  wood^  lead^  and  cearcloth^  to  the 
terror  and  astonishment  of  all  that  were  present ; 
whereupon  the  next  day  it  was  found  necessary 
to  do  every  thing  up  a-fresh^  inasmuch  as  all 
were  of  opinion,  that  if  she  had  not  been  opened, 
the  breath  of  her  body  (the  'stench)  would  have 
been  much  worse. 

Divers  other  particularities,  for  that  they  con- 
cern special  personages,  I  have  thought  proper 
for  good  causes  to  conceal. 

The  celebrated  ring,  on  which  the  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  is  said  to  have  depended,  has  been 
claimed  by  various  persons.  Mr.  Thomas  Pen- 
ning, of  the  exchequer,  has,  or  had,  1781,  a 
purse  and  ring,  by  inheritance,  from  Mr.  Fo* 
therby,  whose  sister  he  married,  and  who  was 
related  to  the  late  Mrs.  Cooke,  by  long  possession 
and  inheritance  from  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of 
Giddy  Hall,  Essex,  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  to 
whose  lady,  tradition  says,  the  queen  gave  them. 
The  purse,  though  small,  and  lined  with  leather, 
was  richly  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  gilt 
orrice^  entertwined  with  pearls,  spangles,  and 
embost  work,  and  two  rich  tassels  appendant  to 
the  strings^  and  two  more  from  the  end  of  each 
side :  the  ring  in  gold,  with  a  flat  hollow  surface 
edged  with  wire,  which  shews  it  to  have  been 
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originally  enamelled,  and  was  studded  at  intervals 
with  gold  pins  in  form  of  roses;  some  still  re- 
maining. It  is  embellished  with  a  pale  topaz 
set  in  a  silver  collet. 

The  real  ring,  in  the  possession  of  — — 
Sotheby,  Esq,  Bloomsbury  Square,  descended 
from  Colonel  William  Sotheby,  though  no  fur- 
ther tradition  how  it  came  there  remains,  is 
gold,  with  the  queen's  bust  in  bass  relief  on  a 
garnet,  dressed  as  on  her  sixpenny  and  three- 
penny pieces  of  1574,  with  the  same  features 
round  it  in  the  garter  with  the  motto,  and  fas- 
tened with  a  buckle  composed  of  two  diamonds, 
and  the  strap  turned  by  another.  Over  the  bust 
is  the  crown,  composed  of  twelve  diamonds  ; 
and  on  each  side  the  collet  three  diamonds.  On 
the  inner  surface,  immediately  under  the  bust,  is 
the  union  rose. 

Mr.  James  exhibited  to  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries, June  28,  1781,  a  table-cloth  and  a  napkin, 
of  the  finest  damask,  ornamented  .with  her 
arms,  which  belonged  to  her  Majesty  when 
confined  in  the  tower,  and  became,  with  all  the 
furniture  in  her  apartment,  a  perquisite  to  the 
keeper  when  she  left  it  in  1558.  They  were 
then  in  possession  of  Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 
of  New  Inn,  maternal  grandson  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Bedingfield,  who  was  of  the  same  family 
with  the  then  constable  of  the  tower. 
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Brittamis  Lachrimjs. 

(Donation  MSS.    4712.) ' 

Weepe,  little  Isle,  and  for  thy  mistress*  death 
Swim  in  a  double  sea  of  brackish  water. 

Weepe,  little  world ;  weepe  for  great  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  of  warre,  for  Mars  himself  begate  her. 
Mother  of  peace,  for  she  bore  the  latter. 
She  was  and  ift,  what  can  there  more  be  said  ? 
In  Earth  the  first,  in  heaven  the  second  maid. 

Letter. 
In  the  Cottonian  library,  Vespasian,  F.  HI.  is 
preserved  a  letter  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
(then  Princess)  to  her  sister^  Queen  Mary.  By 
this  epistle  it  appears  that  Mary  had  desired  to 
have  her  picture  ;  and  in  g ratify ingp  the  wishes 
of  her  Majesty,  Elizabeth  accompanies'^the  pre- 
sent, with  the  following  elaborate  letter.  It 
bears  no  date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  written  ; 
but  her  place  of  residence  is  marked  to  be  at 
Hatfield.  There  she  had  retired  to  enjoy  the 
silent  pleasures  of  a  studious  life,  and  to  be  dis- 
tant from  the  dangerous  politics  of  the  time. 
When  Mary  died,  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield; 
the  letter  must  have  been  written  shortly  before 
this  circumstance  took  place.  At  the  time  of  its 
composition  she  was  in  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  most  excellent  writers  of  antiquity ;  her  let- 
ter displays  this  in  every  part  of  it ;  it  is  polished 
and  repolished.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  being 
very  scarce. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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Letter. 
'^  Like  as  the  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth 
riches  to  riches^  and  to  one  bag  of  money  layeth 
a  great  sort  til  it  come  to  infinity  so  me  thinkes 
your  Majestie  not  being  sufficed  with  many  be- 
nefits and  gentilnes,  shewed  to  me  afore   this 
time,  dothe  now  increase  them   in  askinge  and 
desiring  when  you  may  bid  and  comaunde,    re- 
quiring a  thing  not  worthy  the  desiringe  for  it- 
selfe^  but  made  worthy  for  your  highness  request. 
My  picture,  I  mene^  in  which  if  the  inward  good 
mynde  towarde  your  grace  might  as  well  be  de- 
clared as  the  outwarde  face  and  countenance  shal 
be  seen,  I  wold  not  have  tarried  the  commande- 
ment  but  prevent  it,  nor  have  been  the  last  to 
graunt  but  the  first  to  offer  it.     For  the  face,  I 
graunt,    I     might    wel  blusche    to  offer,     but 
the  mynde  I    shal  never  be   ashamed   to   pre- 
sent.    For  thogth  from  the  grace  of  the  pictur, 
the  coulers  may  fade  by  time,  may  give  by  whe- 
ther, may  be  spotted  by  chance,  yet  the  other 
nor  time  with  her  swift  winges  shall  overtake, 
nor  the  mistie  cloudes  with  their  loweringes  may 
darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slipery  fote  may 
overthrow.     Of  this  althogth  yet  the  probe  could 
not  be  greate  because  the   occasions  bathe  bin 
but  smal,  notwithstandinge  as  a  dog  hathe  a  day, 
so  may  I  perchaunce  have  time  to  declare  it  in 
dides  when  now  I  do  write  them  but  in  wordes. 
And  further  I  shal  most  humbly  beseche  your 
Majestie  that  whan  you  shal  loke  on  my    pictur 
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you  wil  witsafe  to  thinke  that  as  you  have  but  the 
outwarde  shadow  of  the.  body  afore  you,  so  my 
inwarde  minde   ivischeth^  that  the   body  itself 
wer  oftner  in  your  presence ;  howbeit  because 
bothe  my  so  beinge  I  thinke  could  do  your  Ma- 
jestic litel  pleasure-  thogth  myself  great  good, 
and  againe  because  I  se  as  yet  not  the  time  agre^ 
ing  thereunto,   I  shal  lerne  to  follow  this  sainge 
of  Orace,  '  Feras  non  culpis  quod    vitari  non 
potest/     And  thus  I  wil  (troblinge  your  Mau* 
Jestie  I  fere)  end  with  my  most  humble  thankes, 
besechinge  god  longe  to  preserve  you  to  his  ho- 
nour,  to  your  cofort,  to  the  realmes  profit^  and  to 
my  joy.     Prom  Hatfield,  this  1  day  of  May, 
Your  maiesties  most  humbly  Sistar 

and  Servante, 
Euzabetih/' 


The  following  Letter Sj  and  the  Account  of  the 
Execution  of  the  Scottish  Queen^  cannot  Jail 
to  prove  interesting. 

LETTER. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews^ 
bury  J  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  directing  the 
Execution  of  the  Q.  of  Scotts. 

(MS.  Kennct,  Vol.  xlviii.  fol.  93,  from  the  Papers  of  Dr.  Natha- 
niel Johnston.) 

After  our  right  hearty  commendations  to  your 
good  Lordship,  this  bearer,  Mr.  Robert  Beale^ 
who  your  Lordship  knoweth  to  be  honest,  wise. 
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and  trusty,  cometh  to  your  Lordship  with  a  com- 
mission under  her  Majesty's  hand  and  seal ; 
having  been  directed  to  shew  the  same  to  our 
very  good  Lord  the  Earl  of  Kent,  because  his 
abode  was  in  his  way  ;  and  for  that  he  is  second 
in  the  commission,  and  your  Lordship  the  prin- 
cipal! ;  and  for  that  it  is  convenient  that  Sir 
Amyas  Pawlett  be  acquainted  therewith,  the 
bearer  is  directed  to  come  by  him,  and  after  to 
confer  with  your  Lordship  how  Mr.  Pawlett  may 
have  knowledge  of  your  minde  to  repaire  unto 
your  Lordship,  if  his  health  can  serve  him. 
And  also  the  Earl  of  Kent  may  be  ready  to 
attend  upon  your  Lordshippe  at  such  time  as  by 
you  shall  be  thought  convenient ;  and  so  pray- 
ing your  Lordshippe  to  credit  the  bearer  in 
siich  thinges  as  he  is  willid  to  signifie  to  your 
Lordshippe  on  our  behalfe,  we  bidde  your  Lord- 
shippe right  hartely  farewell.  From  Green- 
wiche  in  haste,  the  3  of  February  1586.  Your 
Lordshippe's  assured  lovinge  friends, 

Wm.  Burlegh.  H.  Derby. 

R.  Leycester.  C.  Howard. 

HiNSDEN.  COBHAM. 

F.  Knollys.  C.  H.  Hatton. 

Fr.  Walsingham.     Will.  Davison. 

On  the  back  of  this  Letter  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  written,  by  another  hand,  as 
follows  : — 
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*'  Brought  by  Mr.  Beale^  with  the  Comniis^ 
Bion^  the  6th  February,  1586,  at  Orton  Longue- 
ville;  with  him  came  Sir  Drew  Drury ;  and  the 
7th  day  went  to  Fotheringhay,  and  8th  of 
February  executed  the  Scots  Queen,  according 
to  ray  commission.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Sheriff 
of  Northamptonshire,  I  sent  to  bring  her  down 
to  execution,  and  so  I  charged  him  with  her 
body  living  and  with  her  dead  corpse/' 

Two  or  three  statements  of  this  transaction 
were  drawn   up  at  the  time.      There   was  a 
short  one,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian    Manuscripts,    Jul.    F.  vi.   fol.  246, 
266,  b.  and  Calig.  B.  v.  fol.  175,  b.     Another,  a 
copy  of  the  account  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  and 
Mr.  Beale  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  dated  on 
the  day,  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Calig. 
C.  ix.  fol.  63 ;  and  there  is  a  third  in  the  state 
paper  office,  somewhat  longer,  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  evidently  one 
of  her  servants.    The  present  narrative  is  from 
the  Lansdown  MS.  51,  art.  46;  it  is  indorsed  in 
Lord    Burghley's   hand,  ^'8   Feb.   1586,    the 
manner  of  the  Q.  of  Scotts'  death,  at  Fodryng- 
hay,  Wr.  by  Ro.  Wy."    Accounts  of  the  Scot- 
tish Queen^s  death  have  been  dressed  up  from 
this  document  by  several  writers,  but  it  is  here 
given  accurate  and  eutire. 
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A  Reporte  of  the  Manner  of  the  Execution  of 
the  Sc.  Q.  performed  the  vnjth  of  Febnuny, 
Anno  1 586,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Fotheringay, 
with  Relacion  of  Speeches  uttered  and  Accions 
happening  in  the  said  Execution,  from  the 
Delivery  of  the  said  Sc.  Q.  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrmaes,  Esquire,  Serife  of  the  County  of 
Northampton,  into  the  end  of  the  said  Execution. 

"  First  the  said  Sc.  Q.  being  caryed  by  two 
of  Sir  Amias  Paulett's  gentlemen,  and  the  she- 
rife  going  before,  cam  most  willingly  out  of  her 
chamber  into  an  entry  next  the  hall;  at  which 
place  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earle  of 
Kente,  commissioners  for  the  execution,  with 
the  two  governors  of  her  person,  and  divers 
knights  and  gentlemen  did  meete  her,  where 
they  found  one  of  the  Sc.  Q.  servauntes,  named 
Melvin,  kneeling  on  his  knees,  who  uttered 
these  wordes  withe  teares  to  the  Q.  of  Sc.  his 
mistris: — 'Madam,  it  wilbe  the  sorrowfullest 
messuage  that  ever  I  caryed,  when  I  shall  report 
that  my  Queen  and  dear  mistris  is  dead.'  Then 
the  Q.  of  Sc.  shedding  teares,  aunswered  him, 
•  You  ought  to  rejoyce  rather  than  weepe,  for 
that  the  end  of  Mary  Stewart's  troubles  are  now 
come;  thou  knowest,  Melvin,  that  all  this  world 
is  but  vanity,  and  full  of  troubles  and  sorrowes ; 
carry  this  messuage  from  me,  and  tell  my  frendes 
a    true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  like  a  true 
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Scottish  woman  and  a  true  French  woman ;  but 
God  forgive  them  that  have  long  desired'  my 
ende  ;  and  he  that  is  the  true  judge  of  all  secret 
thoughts  knoweth  my  minde,  how  that  ever  it 
hath  been  my  desire  to  have  Scotlande  and 
Englande  united  together.  Coroend  me  to  my 
sonne^  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  doun  any 
thinge  that  may  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land; and  so,  good  Melvin,  farewell;'  and 
kissing  him,  she  badd  him  pray  for  lier." 

Then  she  turned  her  to  the  lordes,  and  told 
them  that  she  had  certayne  requestes  to  make 
unto  them.  One  was  for  a  some  of  money  which 
she  said  Sir  Amias  Paulett  knewe  of  to  be  paidc 
to  one  Carlo,  her  servaunte  j  next,  that  all  her 
poore  servauntes  might  enjoy  that  quietly,  which 
by  her  will  and  testament  she  had  given  unto 
them ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  might  be  all  well 
intreated,  and  sent  home  safely  and  honesUy 
into  theire  countryes ;  and  this  I  doe  conjure 
you,  my  Lordes,  to  do.  Aunswere  was  made  by 
Sir  Amias  Paulett :  "  I  doe  well  remember  the 
money  your  grace  speakes  of,  and  your  grace 
not  neede  make  any  doubt  of  not  performance 
of  your  requests,  for  I  do  surely  thinke  they 
shall  be  graunted."  "  I  have,' '  said  she, "  another 
"  request  to  make  unto  you,  roy  Lordej ;  that  you 
«*  will  suffer  my  poore  servants  to  be  present  about 
"  me  at  my  death,  that  they  may  reporte,  when 
"they  come  into  their  countrys,  bow  I  dyed  a  true 
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**  woman   to  my  religion."     Then   the  Erie  of 
Kente,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  aunswered^ 
''  Madam,  it  cannot  well  be  granted,  for  that  it 
is  feared,  lest  some  of  these  wold  with  speeches 
both  trouble  and  grieve  your  grace,  and   dis- 
quiett    the    company,    of  which   we    have  al- 
ready had  some  experience,  or  seeke  to  wipe 
their  napkins  in  some  of  your  blood,  which  is 
not  convenient."   *'  My  Lord,'*  said  the  Q.  of  So. 
^'  I  will  give  my  word  and  promise  for  them  that 
they  shall  not  do  any  such  thing  as  your  Lordship 
hath  named.     Alas,  poor  sowles,  yt  wold  do  them 
good  to  bidd  me  farewell ;   and  I  hope  your 
mistris,   being  a  May  den  Queen  in  regard  to 
womanhood,  will  suffer  me  to  have  some  of  my 
people  about  me  at  my  death,  and  I  know  she 
hath  not  given  you  so  straight  a  commission  but 
that  you  may  graunt  me  more  than  this,  if  I 
were  a  far  meaner  woman  than  I  am  ;*'  and  then 
(seeming  to  be  grieved)  with   some   teares  ut- 
tered these  wordes, ''  you  know  that  I  am  cosin  to 
your  queen,  and  descended  from  the  bloode  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  a  maryed  Queene  of  Fraunce 
and  the  anoynted  Queene  of  Scotland.*'  Where- 
upon, after  some  consultation,  they  graunted  that 
she  might  have  some  of  her  servauntes,  accord- 
ing to  her  grace*s  request,  and  therefore  desired 
her  to  make  choice  of  half  a  dozen  of  her  men 
and  women,  who  presently  said,  that  of  her  men, 
she    would    have    Melvin,    her    poticary,    her 
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surgeon^  and  one  other  old  man  beside ;  and  of 
her  women^  those  two  that  did  use  to  lye  in  her 
chamber.     After  this^   she  being  supported   by 
Sir  Amias^  two  gentleman  aforesaid,  and  M dvtn 
carying  up  her  trayne,  and  also  accompanied 
with  the  Lordes^  Knightes^  and  Gentleman  afore- 
named, the  shereife  going  before  her^  she  passed 
out   of  the  entry  into  the  great  hall^  with  her 
countenance  careless^  importing  thereby  rather 
mirth  than  moumfull  cheare>  and  so  she  wil- 
lingly stepped  up  to  the  scaffold  which  was  pre- 
pared for  her  in  the  hall^  being  two  foot  height^ 
and  twelve  foot  broad^  with  railes  round  about, 
hanged  and  covered  with  blacke^  with  a  lowe 
stoole^  long  cushion^   and  blocke^   all  covered 

with  blacke  also ;  then  having  the  stoole  brought 

• 

her,  she  satt  her  down  :  by  her,  on  the  right 
hand^  sat  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl 
of  Kent;  and  on  her  left  hand  stood  the  sherife, 
and  before   her  the  two  executioners;    round 
about  the  railes  stood  Knights^  XSentlemen,  and 
others :  then  silence  being  made,  the  Queens 
Majesties  commission  for  the  execution  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotts  was  openly  read  by  Mr.  Beale, 
clerk  of  the  council ;  and  these  words  pronounced 
by  the  assembly,  *^  God  save  the  Queene :"  during 
the  reading  of  which  commission,   the   Q    of 
Scots  was  silent^  listening  unto  it  with  as  small 
regard  as  if  it  had  not  concerned  her  at  all,  and 
with  as  cheereful  a  countenance  as  if  it  had  been 
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a  pardon  from  her  Majettie  for  her  life^  using  as 
much  straungeness  in  worde  and  deede  as  if  she 
had  never  known  any  of  the  assemblies  or  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  English  hnguage.     Then, 
on  Doctor  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterbrowe,  stand- 
ing directly  before  her  withot  the  rayle^  bending 
his  body  with  great  reference,  this  exortation  foU 
lowing,  *'  Madam,  the  Q.  most  Excellent  Ma%'' 
&c.  and  repeating  these  words  three  or  foure 
tymes,  she  told  him,  ''  Mr.  Dean^  I  am  setded  in 
the  auncient  Catholique  Romayne  religion,  and 
mynde  to  spend  my  bloode  in  defence  of  it." 
Then  Mr.  Deane  said,  ^'  Madame,  chaung  your 
opinion,  and  repent  you  of  your  former  wicked- 
ness, and  settle  your  faith  onely  in  Jesus  Christ 
by   him  to  be  saved/'     Then    she   answered 
agayne  and  agayne,  ^*  Mr.  Deane,  trouble  not 
yourselfe  any  more,  for  I  am  settled  and  resolved 
in  Ibis  my  religion,  and  am  purposed  therein 
to  die.''    Then  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Earl  of  Kente  perceavinge  her  so  obstinate,  told 
her  that  sithence  she  wold  not  heere  the  exhorta- 
cion  begoun  by  Mr.  Deane,  '*  We  will  pray  for 
your  Grace  that  it  stande  with  God's  will  you 
may  have  your  harte  lightened  even  at  the  last 
howre,  with  the  true  knowledge  of  God»  and  so 
die  therein."    Then  she  aunswered,  **  If  you 
will  pray  for  me,  my  Lordesi,  I  will  thanke  you ; 
but  to  joyne  in  prayer  with  you  I  will  not,  for 
that  you  and  I  are  not  of  one  rdigton/' 
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Then  the  Lordes  called  for  Mr.  Deane^  who, 
kneeling  on  the  skaffold  staires^  began  this 
prayer^  '*  O  most  gracious  God  and  merciful 
Father/'  &c.  all  the  assembly^  saying  the  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  servaunts^  saying  after  him. 
During  the  saying  of  which  prayer^  the  Queen 
of  Scots  sitting  upon  a  stoole  haying  about  her 
neck  an  Agnus  Dei^  in  her  hand  a  crucifix^  at 
her  girdle  a  pair  of  beades  y^ith  a  golden  crosse 
at  the  end  of  them^  a  Latin  booke  in  her  hand^ 
began  yyith  teares  and  with  loud  and  figtst  yoice 
to  pray  in  Latin ;  and  in  the  middest  of  her 
prayers  she  slided  off  from  her  stoole^  and  kneeU 
ing,  said  divers  Latin  prayers;  and  after  the 
end  of  Mr.  Dean's  prayer,  she  knedinge,  prayed 
in  Englishe  to  this  efiFecte :  '*  for  Christ  his  af^ 
flicted  Churchy  and  for  an  end  of  their  troubles ; 
for  her  Sonne ;  and  for  the  Queen's  Majestie, 
that  she  might  prosper  and  serve  God  aright.'^ 
She  confessed  that  she  hoped  to  be  saved  ^^  by 
and  in  the  bloode  of  Christy  at  the  foote  of  whose 
crucifix  she  wold  shedd  her  bloode.*'  Then  said 
the  Earl  of  Kente,  ^'  Madam,  settle  Christ  Jesus 
in  your  harte,  and  leave  those  trumperyes/' 
Then  she,  little  regarding  or  nothing  at  all,  his 
H.  good  counsell,  went  forward  with  her  prayers^ 
desiring  '^  that  God  wold  averte  his  wrath  from 
this  islande,  and  that  he  wold  give  her  griefe, 
and  forgiveness  for  her  sinnes/*  These,  with 
other  prayers,  she  made  in  English^  saying  she 
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forgave  her  enemyes  ^ith  all  her  harte,  that  bad 
long  sought  her  bloode^  and  desired  God  to  con- 
verte  them  to  the  truthe  ;  and  in  the  end  of  the 
prayer  she  desired  all  saintes  to  make  interces- 
sion for  her  to  Jesus  Christy  and  so  kissing  the 
crucifix^   and   crossing  of  her  also^  said  these 
wordes^  **  Even  as  thy  armes,  O  Jesus^  were 
spredd  here  upon  the  crosse^  so  receive  me  into 
thy  armes  of  mercy,  and  forgive  me  all  my  sinnes !" 
Her  prayer  being  ended,  the  executioners 
kneeling,  desired  her  Grace  to  foi^ive  them  her 
death ;  who  answered,  '^  I  forgive  you  with  all 
my  harte,  for  now,  I  hope,  you  shall  make  an 
end  of  all  my  troubles :"  then  they,  with  her 
two  women,  helping  of  her  up,  began  to  disrobe 
her  of  her  apparell :  then  she  laying  her  crusifix 
upon  the  stoole,  one  of  the  executioners  took 
from  her  necke  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  she  laying 
handes  of  it,  gave  it  to  one  of  her  women,  and 
told  the  executioner  that  he  shold  be  aunswered 
money  for  it.     Then  she  suffered  them  with  her 
two  women  to  disrobe  her  of  her  chayne  of  po- 
mander beades  and  all  other  of  her  apparel  most 
willingly,    and   with  joy  rather  then   sorrowe 
helped  to  make  unready  herselfe,  putting  on  a 
pair  of  sleeves  with  her  own  handes,  which  they 
had  pulled  off,  and  that  with  some  hast,  as  if  she 
had  longed  to  be  gonn . 

All  this  tyme  they  were  pulling  off  her  appa- 
rell she  never  chaunged  her  countenaunce,  but 
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with  smiling  cheere  she  uttered  these  words, 
that  she  never  had  such  groomes  to  make  her 
unready^  and  that  she  never  put  off  her  clothes 
before  such  a  company.  Then  she  beings  strip- 
ped of  all  her  apparel,  saving  her  peticote  and 
kirtle,  her  two  women  beholding  her^  made  great 
lamentacion  and  crying^  and  crossing  themselves 
prayed  in  Liatin,  she  turning  herselfe  to  them 
imbrasinge  them  said  these  words  in  French, 
'^  Ne  crie  vous,  j'ay  pourvu  pour  vous,"  and  so 
crossing  and  kissing  them  bad  them  praye  for 
her^  and  rejoyce  and  not  weepe^  for  that  now  they 
should  see  the  ende  of  all  their  mistris  troubles. 

Then  she  with  a  smiling  countenance  turning 
to  her  men  servaunts^  as  Melvin  and  the  rest 
standmg  upon  the  bench  nigh  the  scaffold^  who 
sometyme  weeping,  somety me  crying  out  alowde^ 
and  continually  crossing  themselves,  prayed  in 
Latin^  crossing  them  with  her  hand^  bad  them, 
farewell^  and  wishing  them  to  praye  for  her 
even  to  the  laste  howre.  This  donn^  one  of  the 
women  having  a  Corpus  Christi  cloth  lapped  up 
three  corners  wayes^  kissing  it,  put  it  ouer  the 
Q.  of  Sci  face^  and  pinned  it  fast  to  the  caule  of 
her  head:  then  the  two  women  departed  from 
her,  and  she  kneeling  downe  upon  the  cusshion^ 
most  resolutely  and  without  any  token  or  feare 
of.death^  she  spoke  alowde  this  Psalme  in  Latin^ 
''  In  te  Domine  confido,  non  confundar  in  eter- 
nam/'  &c.;   then  groping  for  the  blocke^  she 
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layed  downe   her  heade^   potting  her  chynne 
ouer  the  blocke  with  both  her  handes^  which 
holding  there  stilly  had  been  cut  off  had  they  not 
espied  them  lying  upon  the  blocke,  most  quietly^ 
and  stretching  out  her  arms,  cryed^  ^^  In  manus 
tuos  Domine/*  &c.  three  or  foure  tymes.    Then 
she  lying  very  still  on  the  blocke,  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutioners^ holding  of  her  stitely  with  one  of  his 
handes,  she  endured  two  strokes  of  the  other 
executioner  with  an  axe,  she  making  very  small 
noise,  or  none  at  all^  and  not  stiring  any  part  of 
her  from  the  place  she  lay^  and  so  the  executioner 
cut  of  her  head,  saving  one  little  grisle,  which 
being  cutt  asunder^  he  lift  up  her  head  to  the 
view  of  all  the  assembly^  and  bad  God  save  the 
Queen :  then  her  dressing  of  lawne  falling  of 
from  her  hcad^  it  appeared  as  grey  as  one  of 
threescore  and  tenn  years  old,  polled  very  shorte^ 
her  face  in  a  moment  being  so  much  altered 
from  the  forme  she  had  when  she  was  alive^  as 
few  could  remember  her  by  her  dead  face.    Her 
lippes  stired  up  and  downe  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  her  head  was  cut  off. 

Then  Mr.  Dean  said  with  a  lowde  voice,  ^'  So 
perishe  all  the  Queen's  enemyes;"  and  after* 
wards  the  Earle  of  Kente  came  to  the  dead  body, 
and  standing  over  it,  with  a  lowde  voice,  said, 
''  Such  end  of  all  the  Queen  and  the  gospelles 
lenemyes." 

Then  one  of  the  executioners  pulling  off  her 
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gartersj  isspied  her  little  dogg,  which  was  crept 
under  her  clothes,  which  could  not  be  gotten 
but  by  force,  yet  afterward  would  not  departe 
from  the  dead  corpese,  but  came  and  lay  be- 
tweeoe  her  head  and  her  shoulders^  which  being 
imbued  with  her  bloode^  was  caryed  away  and 
washed,  as  all  things  ells  wer  that  had  any 
bloode  was  either  burned  or  clean  washed^  and 
the  executioners  were  sent  away  with  money  for 
their  fees,  not  having  any  one  thing  that  be* 
longed  unto  her^  and  so  every  man  being  com- 
aunded  out  of  the  hall,  except  the  sherife  and  his 
men,  she  was  caryed  by  them  into  a  great  cham- 
ber, lying  ready  for  the  surgeons  to  embalme  her. 

Robert  GarvyleoJ  Berwick,  to  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham,  after  the  death  of  the  Scottish  Qiieen* 

[MS,  Cotton.  Calig.,c.  IX,  foL  171,  Origr.] 

Righte  Honorable,  my  dutie  remembered, 
these  are  to  sertifie  your  Honor  that  I  have  bene 
in  Scotland  ever  synce  the  last  of  February,  and 
colde  get  no  dispatche  untill  Monday  the  sixt  of 
this  instant,  att  nyne  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ynge,  and  then  I  receyved  att  th*  ands  of  the 
secretary,  whoe  ruleth  the  courte,  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Carie  from  hym,  by  waraunte  from  the  Kyng's 
Ma"%  and  was  to  this  effecte,  that  he  showlde 
write  that  the  Kynge  wolde  recey  ve  no  Embassa- 
dor as  yet,  partly  by  reason  of  his  hevines  and 
sorrowinge  for  his  mother,  and  also  for  that  he 
his  not  resolved  that  the  Queen's  Ma"%  is  so 
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soray  for  his  mother's  deal  has  he  was  informed 
she  was :  and  further  because  he  cannot  staye 
the  rigor  of  his  peouple^  beinge  wickedly  bent 
and  evill  given^  as  I  both  hard  and  sawe  with 
myne  eyes,  for  there  is  dayely  libells  sett  up  in 
open  strete^  and  cast  into   the   pulpet,   boathe 
ageynst  the  Kynge  himself,  the  Master  of  Gray, 
Mr.  Archibald  Dowglas^  and  the  preachers  ;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  fourth  of  this  instant  there 
were  two  set  upp  att  my  lodgings,  very  odiouse 
and  detestable  against  the   Queen's  Ma'*%  the 
Coppie  whereof  I  have  sent  you  herein  closed, 
which  two  I  toke  off,  and  the  one  1  gave  two  the 
secretary   to   shewe  the  Kinge,  the  other  Mr. 
Robert  Carye  hath  to   send  to  my  L.   Cham- 
berlayne ;  and  truly  I  finde  for  all  this  sturr  that 
the  secretary  is  very  well  incliened  towards  her 
Ma"%  and  a  favoror  towards  the  maigntenaunce 
of  peace  and  amitie,  and  the  Kynge  himself  also, 
but  towchinge  the  sendinge  away  of  Embassadors 
in  to  other  countries,  they  are  not  yet  fully  agreed, 
and  towchinge  the  M'  of  Grey  and  his  doinges, 
your  Honor  shall  here  more  in  Roger  Ashton  his 
packquet;    and  untill  my  next  I  humbly  take 
leave,  comyttinge  your  Honor  now  and  ever  to 
the  protection  of  th'  Almightie,  trustinge  you 
will  accept  my  good  will.    Barwick  in  hast,  the 
vj**  of  Marche,  1586. 

Yo'  Hono"  to  my  power, 

ROBART  CaRVYLE. 
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Postescript. — CurelFs  man  stands  faste  and 
iinn^  and  is  ready  to  be  employed  when  I  sbaH 
hear  from  yo'  Honor;  it  were  good  that  the 
secretary  were  used,  for  he  is  very  gret :  your 
Honor  shall  receyve  a  pacquet  from  Roger 
Ashton. 

(Inclosure.) 

Fruere  profimere  f one. 
To  lesabell  that  English  heure» 
Receyve  this  Scottishe  cheyne,* 
As  presagies  of  her  gret  malhouer 
For  murchuring  of  our  Quene. 

[M&  Cotton,  Calig.  c.  IX.fol.  221,  orig.'] 

^^^  James  the  Sixth,  it  is  probable,  forgave 
Elizabeth  for  his  mother's  death  much  sooner 
than  his  people  did  :  within  three  months  of  that 
event,  by  the  testimony  of  the  present  letter, 
'^  he  determined  wholly  to  depend  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  run  her  fortune  against  the  whole 
world."  He  departed  suddenly  from  Edinburgh 
to  Falkland,  merely  to  see  the  deer  that  her 
Majesty  had  sent  him,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carts 
and  put  into  the  park,  but  with  one  little  void  in 
his  wishes  *'  he  hath  prayed  me,"  says  Randolph, 
^'  that  by  your  Honor,  her  Majesty  may  be  moved 
to  lend  him  for  the  space  of  two  months,  a  couple 
of  her  Majesty's  yeoman  prickers,  and  a  couple 
of  the  grooms ;  of  the  least,  he  prayed  me  also  to 

*  The  cheyne  was  a  little  cord  of  hemp  tied  halter-wisc. 
VOt.  II.  P 
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put  your  honour  in  remembrance  of  some  horses 
and  geldings.  James  was  politically,  not  person* 
ally,  accquainted  with  his  mother. 

The  appearance  of  content  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  affected  to  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen^ 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Those^  however, 
who  refer  to  the  original  papers  of  her  time,  will 
learn  that  this  content  was  subject  to  vibrations. 
Marriage,  indeed,  whether  for  herself  or  others, 
was  a  constant  source  of  perplexity.  Sir  William 
Cecil,  in  two  or  three  of  hb  letters,  speaks  of  the 
double  offer  of  matrimony  to  the  Queen  ;  the 
projected  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
the  secret  but  undignified  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Mary  Grey,  as  all  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Lord  Hertford  were 
in  prison. 

Royal  Bill  of  Fare,  &p« 

*  Expenses  of  Entertaining  King  James  IL  at 

Coventry,  1687. 

[From  the  Corporation  Records.] 

On  the  first  of  September^  1687^  King  James  II. 
came  to  Coventry.  The  mayor,  (one  Septimus 
Bott,  an  apothecary,)  and  aldermen,  having  no- 
tice of  his  intention,  provided  a  cup  of  massy 
gold,  weighing  about  Slbs,,  price  167/.  7s.  6d. 
(Another  MS.  says,  171/.  17s.  6d.)  Also  sup- 
posing he  would  choose  to  lodge  at  the  White- 
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^  sent  the  constable  to  warn  all  household- 
ers>  between  Spon-Bargates  and  Newgate,  to 
whiten  their  houses  and  sand  their  streets^  and 
dress  the  fronts  of  their  houses  with  green 
boughs,  which  was  done ;  but  the  day  before 
the  harbinger  came^  and  declared  his  Majesty 
would  lodge  at  the  house  of  Richard  Hopkins, 
Esq.  in  High-street,  near  the  drapery  door.  The 
mayor  ordered  also  the  companies  to  meet  that 
morning;  and  about  noon  the  mayor  and  alder* 
men  rode  on  horseback  from  St.  Mary*s-hall  to 
Spon-bars,  being  attended  by  the  several  com- 
panies^ with  their  streamers^  and  with  drums^  and 
with  all  manner  of  music  that  could  be  got;  besides 
which^  about  200  citizens^  most  dissenters^  went 
to  meet  his  Majesty  as  far  as  Mender^  where  his 
Majesty  shewed  them  great  respect.  Also  the 
deputy  lieutenant  met  his  Majesty  at  Guildford^ 
where  Sir  Thomas  Norton  made  an  excel- 
lent speech.  About  five  at  night,  his  Majesty 
came  to  Spon-bars,  where  the  mayor  presented 
the  gold  cup  ;  and  the  steward  read  or  made  a 
speech  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  mayor  delivered 
to  the  King  the  sword  ;  after  which  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  rode  before  his  Majesty,  the  mayor 
carrying  the  sword  ;  the  senior  alderman,  Na- 
thaniel Harriman,  the  cup  of  maintenance  ;  Al- 
derjnan  Webster,  the  great  mace  ;  and  the  next 
in  seniority,  the  other  mace;  and  so  rode  before 
his  Majesty  to  his  lodgings ;  the  companies  stand- 
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ing  on  both  side  Spon -street  till  his  Majesty  wag 
passed^  and  then  followed  into  the  city.    Next 
mornings  the  mayor  and  aldermen  attended  his  Ma- 
jesty from  his  lodgings  to  the  Cross^  and  thence 
through  Trinity  Church  unto  St.  Michael's^  where 
hetouchedaboutSOOpersonsfortheevil;  then  had 
a  stately  breakfast  and  banquet  at  St.  Mary's-hall^ 
at  the  City's  charge,  and  was  attended  thence  to 
his  lodgings,  where  he  took  horse^  being  attended 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  on  horseback,  as  far 
as  Baggenton   Bridge,  the  several  companies^ 
with   their  streamers,   standing  on   both   sides 
Much  Park-street,  at  his  Majesty's  passing  by. 
Most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country 
waited  on  the  King  when  at  Coventry  >  and  such 
numbers  of  country  people  flocked  in,  that  stand- 
ings at  the  wihdow  of  front  rooms,  cost  I2d. 
each. 

Spent  by  the  Corporation  of  Covenlry^  at  the 
Entertainment  of  King  James  II.  in  his  Pro- 
gress through  Coventry. 

(Mr.  Richard  Haywood,  Treasurer.) 

£     s.  d. 

Gave  a  gold  cup 171  17  6 

Mr.  Septimus  Bott,  mayor,  for  sweet- 
meats ...:.... 37  17  0 

Meat 13  14  0 

Wine ; 21  13  6 
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Homage  fee    41     6  8 

King's  cook    10    0  0 

City  cook    9    8  6 

Steward    Fielding,    for    making    a 

speech  to  his  Majesty 5    7  6 

For  linen  spoiled^  borrowed  of  Mrs. 

Smithy  Spoh-street    2  12  6 

The  alderman  that  went  to  Wor- 

cester  to  invite  him 3  18  9 

Several  companies   for  waiting   on 

the  King 27    9  4 

Alderman  Webs.ter,  for  meat 3    6  0 

Alderman  Bradney,  for  corn 3     6  6 

His  Majesty's  clerk  of  the  market....  116 

The  King's  trumpeters 2    0  0 

Richard  Howcott,  for  carrying  the 

city  streamer 0    7  0 

The  city  bailiff's  bill,  for  fish^  fowl, 

and  wine ; 88  18  2 

£434    2  9 


Secret  History  oJ  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen 

Henrietta. 

The  secret  history  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen 
Henrietta  of  France^  opens  a  different  scene 
from  the  one  exhibited  in  the  passionate  drama 
of  our  history.  The  King  is  accused  of  the  most 
spiritless  uxoriousnesa ;  and  the  chaste  fondness 
of  a  husband  is  placed  among  his  political  errors. 
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Even  Hume  conceivesi  that  his  Queen  ''pre* 
eipitated  him  into  hasty  and  imprudent  coun- 
sels:'' and  Bishop  Kennet  had  alluded  to  '*  the 
influence  of  a  stately  Queen  over  an  affectionate 
husband/'  The  uxoriousness  of  Charles  is  re- 
echoed by  all  the  writers  of  a  certain  party, — 
an  odium  which  the  King's  enemies  first  threw 
out  to  make  him  contemptible  ;  while  his  apolo- 
gists imagined  that^  in  perpetuating  this  accu- 
sation^ they  had  discovered,  in  a  weakness  which 
at  least  has  something  amiable,  some  palliation 
for  his  own  political  misconduct.  The  factious, 
too^  by  this  aspersion,  promoted  the  alarm  they 
spread  in  the  nation,  of  the  King's  inclination 
to  popery ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  Charles  was 
then  making  a  determined  stand,  and  at  length 
triumphed  over  a  Catholic  foction,  which  was 
ruling  his  Queen,  and  this  at  the  risk  and  me- 
nace  of  a  war  with  France.  Yet  this  firmness 
too  has  been  denied  him,  even  by  his  apologist 
Hume :  that  historian,  on  his  preconceived  sys- 
tem^ imagined,  that  every  action  of  Charles  ori- 
ginated in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  that 
the  Duke  pursued  his  personal  quarrel  with  Rich- 
lieu^  and  taking  advantage  of  these  domestic 
quarrels,  had  persuaded  Charles  to  dismiss  the 

French    attendants    of  the   Queen. Hume, 

vol.  vi.  p.  384. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  two  letters 
from  Charles  I.  to  Buckingham,  preserved  in  the 
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state  papers  of  Lord  Hardwicke^  nvhich  set  this 
point  at  rest ;  which  decisively  prove  that  the 
whole  matter  originated  with  the  King  himself^ 
and  that  Buckingham  had  tried  every  effort  to 
persuade  him  to  the  contrary ;  for  the  King  com- 
plains,  that  he  had  been  too  long  overcome  by 
his  persuasions,  but  that  he  was  now  '^  resolved 
it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly." 

Lord  Hardwicke's  StaU  P^pen,  II,  c.  3. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  the  character  of  a  queen^ 
who  is  imagined  to  have  performed  so  active  a 
part  in  our  history^  scarcely  ever  appeafs  in  it; 
when  abroad  and  when  she  returned  to  England^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  winter  storm^  bringing  all  the 
aid  she  could  to  her  unfortunate  consort,  those 
who  witnessed  this  appearance  of  energy  ima- 
gined that  her  character  was  equally  powerful  in 
the    cabinet.      Yet   Henrietta^    after  all^   was 
nothing  more  than  a  volatile  woman  ;  one  who 
had  never  studied^  never  reflected^  and  whom  na- 
ture had  formed  to  be  charming  and  haughty^ 
but  whose  vivacity  could  not  retain  even  a  state 
secret  for  an  hour^  and  whose  talents  were  quite 
opposite  to  those  of  deep  political  intrigue.    Hen- 
rietta viewed  even  the  characters  of  great  men 
with  ail  the  sensations  of  a  woman.    Describing 
the  Earl  of  Stafford  to  a  confidential  friend^  and 
Imving  observed  that  he  was  a  great  man^  she 
dwelt  with   far  more  interest  on   his  person : 
''  Though  not  handsome,"  said  she,  ''  he  was 
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agreeable  enough^  and  he  had  the  finest  hands  of 
any  man  in  the  world."  Landing  at  Burlington  * 
Bay,  in  Yorkshire,  she  lodged  on  the  quay ;  the 
parliament's  admiral  barbarously  pointed  his  ca- 
non as  the  house,  and  several  shot  reaching  it, 
her  favourite,  Jermyn,  requested  her  to  fly  ;  she 
safely  reached  a  cavern  in  the  fields,  but,  recol- 
lecting that  she  had  left  a  lap-dog  asleep  in  its 
bed,  she  flew  back,  and  amidst  the  canon  shot, 
returned  with  this  other  favourite.  The  Queen 
related  this  incident  of  the  lap-dog  to  her  friend 
Madame  Mdtteville ;  these  ladies  considered  it 
as  a  complete  woman's  victory.  It  is  in  these 
memoirs  we  find,  that  when  Charles  went  down 
to  the  house,  to  seize  on  the  five  leading  members 
of  the  opposition,  the  Queen  could  not  retain  her 
lively  temper,  and  immediately  babbled  the  plot ; 
so  that  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  despatched 
a  hasty  note  to  the  parties,  who,  as  the  King  en- 
tered the  house,  had  just  time  to  leave  it.  Some 
have  dated  the  ruin  of  his  cause  to  the  failure  of 
that  impolitic  step,  which  alarmed  every  one  zea* 
lous  for  that  spirit  of  political  freedom  which  had 
now  grown  up  in  the  commons.  Incidents  like 
these  mark  the  feminine  disposition  of  Henrietta, 
But  when  at  sea,  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  a  par- 
liamentarian, the  Queen  commanded  the  captain 
not  to  strike,  but  to  prepare  at  the  extremity  to 

♦  This  was  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1643  :   and  accordins:  to 
Dugtiale  (vide  extract, /i«54//70  she  \viis  fired  at  on  the  21th. 
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blow  up  the  ship^  resisting  the  shrieks  of  her  fe* 
males  and  domestics ;  we  perceive  how,  on  every 
trying  occasion,  Henrietta  never  forgot  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. ;    that  glorious 
affinity  was  inherited  by  her  with  all  the  sexual 
pride ;  and  hence,  at  times,  that  energy  in  her  ac- 
tions which  was  so  far   above  her  intellectual 
capacity.     And,  indeed,  when  the  awful  events 
she  had  witnessed  were  one  by  one  registered 
in  her  melancholy  mind,  the  sensibility  of  the 
woman  subdued  the  natural  haughtiness  of  her 
character;  but,  true  woman  !  the  feeling  creature 
of  circumstances,  at  the  restoration  she  resumed 
it,  and  when  the  new  court  of  Charles  H.  would 
jiot  endure  her  absolute  haughtiness,  the  dow- 
ager Queen  left  it  in  all  the  full  bitterness  of  her 
spirit.     An  habitual  gloom,  and  the  meagerness 
of  grief,  during  the  commonwealth,  had  changed 
a  countenance  once  the  most  lively,  and  her  eyes, 
whose  dark  and  dazzling  lustre  was  ever  celebrat- 
ed, then  only  shone  in  tears.     When  she  told  her 
physician.  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  that  she  found 
her  understanding  was  failing  her,  and  seemed 
terrified  lest  it  was  approaching  to  madness,  the 
court  physician,  hardly  courtly  to  fallen  majesty, 
repUed,  ''  Madame,  fear  not  that ;   for  you  are 
already  mad."     Henrietta  had  lived  to  contem- 
plate the  awful  changes  of  her  reign,  without 
comprehending  them. 
Waller,  in  the  profusion  of  poetical  decora- 
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tion,  makes  Henrietta  so  beautiful,  that  her 
beauty  would  affect  every  lover  '^  more  than  his 
private  loves/'  She  was  *'  the  whole  world^s 
mistress/'  A  portrait,  in  crayon,  of  Henrietta, 
at  Hampton-court,  sadly  reduces  all  his  poetry, 
for  the  miraculous  was  only  in  the  fancy  of  the 
court-poet.  But  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
what  he  says  of  the  eyes  of  Henrietta  : 

''  Such  eyes  as  yours^  on  Jove  himself  had  thrown 
As  bright  and  fierce  a  lightening  as  his  own.** 

And  in  another  poem  there  is  one  characteris- 
tic line — 

"  .1  Such  radiant  eyes. 

Such  lovely  motion,  and  such  sharp  replies/' 

In  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times,  the  writer  de- 
scribes the  Queen  as  ^^  nimble  and  quick,  black- 
eyed,  brown -haired,  and  a  brave  lady  *.*'  In  the 
MS.  journal  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  who  saw 
the  Queen  on  her  first  arrival  in  London,  cold 
and  puritanic  as  was  that  antiquary,  he  notices 
with  some  warmth  '^  the  features  of  her  face, 
which  were  enlivened  by  her  radiant  sparkling 
black-eye f.''  She  appears  to  have  possessed 
French  vivacity  both  in  her  manners  and  her 
conversation  :  in  the  history  of  a  queen,  an  ac- 
curate conception  of  her  person  enters  for  some- 
thing. Her  talents  were  not  of  that  order  which 
could  influence  the  revolutions  of  a  people.  Her 
natural  dispositions  might  have  allowed  her  to 

*  81oane,  MSS.  4176.  -    f  Hart.  M88.  646. 
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become  a  politician  of  the  toilette^  and  she  might 
have  practiaed  those  slighter  artific'es^  which  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  political  coquetries. 
But   Machiavelian  principles^  and  involved  in<- 
trigues,  of  which  she  has  been  so  freely  accused^ 
could  never  have  entered  into   her   character. 
At  first  she  tried  all  the  fertile  inventions  of  a 
woman  to  persuade  the  King  that  she  was  his 
humblest  creature,  and  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land that  she  was  quite  in  love  with  them.     Now 
that  we  know  that  no  female  was  ever  more 
deeply  tainted  with  catholic  bigotry^  and  that, 
haughty  as  she  was^  this  Princess  suffered  the 
most  insulting  superstitions^  inflicted  as  penances 
by  her  priests,  for  this  very  marriage  with  a  pro- 
testant  Prince,  the  following  new  facts,  relating 
to  her  first  arrival  in  England,  curiously  contrast 
with  the  mortified  feelings  she  must  have  endured 
by  the  violent  suppression  of  her  real  ones. 

We  must  first  bring  forward  a  remarkable  and 
unnoticed  document  in  the  Embassies  of  Marshal 
Basompierre*.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  most 
solemn  obligation  contracted  with  the  Pope  and 
her  brother  the  king  of  France,  to  educate  her 
children  as  Catholics,  and  only  to  choose  Catho- 
lics to  attend  them.  Had  this  been  known  either 
to  Charles,  or  to  the  English  nation,  Henrietta 
could  never  have  been  permitted  to  ascend  the 
English  throne.   The  fate  of  both  her  sons  shows 

*  Ambassades  du  Mareschal  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  iii.  49. 
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how  faithfully  she  performed  this  treasonable 
contract.  This  piece  of  secret  history  opens  the 
concealed  cause  of  those  deep  impressions  of  that 
faithi  which  both  monarchs  sucked  in  with  their 
milk  ;  that  triumph  of  the  cradle  over  the  grave 
which  most  men  experience  :  Charles  IL  died  a 
Catholic,  James  II.  lived  one. 

When  Henrietta  was  on  her  way  to  England, 
a  legate  from  Rome  arrested  her  at  Amiens^ 
requiring  the  princess  to  undergo  a  penance, 
which  was  to  last  16  days,  for  marrying  Charles 
without  the   Papal    dispensation.    The    queen 
stopped  her  journey,  and  wrote  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  occasion.  Charles  was  then  waiting  for  her 
at   Canterbury;    and  although    not  at  the  mo- 
ment prepared  to  receive  him,  Henrietta  flew  to 
meet  him,  and  with  all  spontaneous  grace  and 
native  vivacity,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  kissed 
his  hand,  while  the  king,  bending  over  her,  wrapt 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses. 
This  royal  and  youthful  pair,  unusual  with  those 
of  their  rank,  met  with  the  eagerness  of  lovers, 
and  the  first  words  of  Henrietta  were  those  of 
devotion.     ''  Sire!   Je  suis  venue  en  ce  pais  de 
votre  Majest6  pour  Stre  us6e  et  command^e  de 
vous."     It  had  been  rumoured  that  she  was  of  a 
very  short  stature,  but,  reaching  to  the  king's 
shoulder,  his  eyes  were  cast  down  to  her  feet, 
seemingly  observing  whether  she  used  art  to  in- 
crease  her  height.     Anticipating  his  thoughts^ 
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and  playfully  showing  her  feet,  she  declared  that 
she  stood  upon  ''  her  own  feet/'  observing,  at 
the  same  time,  '^  for  thus  high  lam,  and  neither 
higher  nor  lower.**     After  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion in  privacy,  Henrietta  took  her  dinner,  sur- 
rounded by  the  court ;  and  the  king,  who  had 
already  dined,  perfbrmingthe  office  of  her  carver, 
cut  a  pheasant  and  some  venison.     By  the  side 
of  the  queen  stood  her  ghostly  confessor,  so- 
lemnly   reminding    her    that  this  was  the  eve 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  to  be  fasted,  ex- 
horting her  to  be  cautious  that  she  set  no  scan- 
dalous example  on  her  first  arrival.     But  now 
Charles  and  his  court  were  gained  over  as  well 
John  the  Baptist.     She    affected    to   eat  very 
heartily  of  the  forbidden  meat,  which  gave  great 
comfort,  it  seems,  to  several  of  her  new  heretical 
subjects  then  present :  but  we  may  conceive  the 
pangs  of  so  confirmed  a  devotee  !     She  carried 
her  dissimulation  so  far,  that  being  asked  about 
this  time  whether  she  could  abide  a  Hugonot, 
she  replied,    *' Why  not?     Was  not  my  father 
one  ?'*     Her  ready  smiles,  the  graceful  wave  of 
her  hand,  the  many  "  good  signs  of  hope,"  as  a 
contemporary  in  a  manuscript  letter  expresses  it, 
''  induced  many  of  the  English  to  believe  that 
Henpietta  might  even  become  one  of  themselves !" 
Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  as  appears  by  his   MS. 
diary,  was  struck  by  *'  her  deportment  to  her 
women,  and  her  looks  to  her  servants,  which 
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were  so  sweet  and  humble^  f'  However,  this 
was  in  the  first  days  of  her  arrival,  and  these 
**  sweet  and  humble  looks"  were  not  constant 
ones ;  for  a  courier  at  Whitehall,  writing  to  a 
friend,  observes,  that  ''  the  queen,  however 
little  of  stature,  yet  is  of  a  pleasing  counteilance^ 
if  she  be  pleased ;  otherwise  full  of  spirit  and 
vigour,  and  seems  of  more  than  ordinary  resolu- 
tion;" and  he  adds  an  incident  of  one  of  her 
•*  frowns/'  The  room  in  which  the  queen  was 
at  dinner  being  somewhat  overheated  with  the 
fire  and  company,  ''  she  drove  us  all  out  of  the 
chamber.  I  suppose  none  but  a  queen  could 
have  such  a  scowl  f !"  We  may  already  detect 
the  fair  waxen  mask  melting  away  on  the  fea- 
tures it  covered,  even  in  one  short  month  ! 

By  the  marriage  contract,  Henrietta  was  to 
be  allowed  a  household  establishment,  composed 
of  her  own  people ;  and  this  had  been  contrived 
to  be  not  less  than  a  small  French  colony,  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  persons.  It  composed,  in  fact, 
a  French  faction,  and  looks  like  a  covert  project 
of  Richelieu's,  to  further  his  intrigues  here,  by 
opening  a  perpetual  correspondence  with  the  dis- 

♦  Sir  S.  Dr.  Ewes's  journal  of  his  life,  Harl.  MS.  646 — we  have 
seen  our  puritanic  antiquary  describing  the  person  of  the  queen 
with  some  warmth,  but  "  he  could  not  abstain  from  deep-fetched 
sighs  to  consider  that  she  wanted  the  knowledge  of  true  religion ;''  a 
circumstance  that  Henrietta  would  have  as  zealously  regretted  for 
Sir  Symonds  himself! 

t  A  letter  to  Mr,  Mead,  July  1,  1825;    Sloane  MSS.  4176. 
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contented  Catholics  of  England.  In  the  instruc- 
tions of  Basompierre,  one  of  the  alledged  ob- 
jects of  the  marriage  is  the  general  good  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  by  affording  some  relief  to  those 
English  who  professed  it.  If,  however^  that 
great  statesman  ever  entertained  this  political  de- 
sign^ the  simplicity  and  pride  of  the  Roman 
priests  here  completely  overturned  it ;  for  in 
their  blind  zeal  they  dared  to  extend  their  do- 
mestic tyranny  over  Majesty  itself. 

The  French  party  had  not  long  resided  here> 
ere  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  two  na^ 
tions  broke  out.  All  the  English  who  were  not 
Catholics  were  soon  dismissed  from  their  atten- 
dance on  the  queen^  by  herself;  while  Charles 
was  compelled  by  the  popular  cry,  to  forbid  any 
English  Catholics  to  serve  the  queen,  or  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  her  mass.  The 
king  was  even  obliged  to  employ  poursuivants 
or  king's  messengers,  to  stand  at  the  door  of  her 
chapel  to  seize  on  any  of  the  English  who  en- 
tered there,  while  on  these  occasions  the  French 
would  draw  their  swords  to  defend  these  con- 
cealed Catholics.  **  The  queen  and  hers'^  be- 
came an  odious  distinction  in  the  nation.  Such 
were  the  indecent  scenes  exhibited  in  public; 
they  were  no  less  reserved  in  private.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  saying  a  grace  before  the 
king,  at  his  own  table,  in  a  most  indecorous 
race  run  between  the  Catholic  priest  and   the 
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king*M  chaplain^  »  given  in  a  manuscript  letter  of 
the  times. 

''  The  king  and  queen  dining  together*  in 
the  preHcnce^  Mr.  Hackct  (chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  WilliamHt)  being  there  to  say  grace^  the 
confeMsor  would  have  prevented  him^  but  that 
ilacket  shoved  him  away  ;  whereupon  the  con* 
fcKSor  went  to  the  queen's  side^  and  was  about  lo 
say  grace  again^  but  that  the  king  pulling  the 
dishes  unto  him,  and  the  carvers  falling  to 
their  business,  hindered.  When  dinner  was 
done,  the  confessor  thought,  standing  by  the 
queen,  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Ilacket,  but 
Mr.  Hacket  again  got  the  start.  The  confessor, 
nevertheless,  begins  his  grace  as  loud  as  Mr. 
Hacket,  with  such  a  confusion,  that  the  king  in 
great  passion  instantly  rose  from  the  table,  and, 
taking  the  queen  by  the  hand,  retired  into  the 
bed-chamber  |."     It  is  with  difficulty  we  con* 


*  At  llttinpton  Court  there  f«  a  curloiii  picture  o(  Charles  and 
Henrietta  dinln^^  tof^ethcr  in  the  presence.  'I'hif  regal  honour, 
after  it»  interruption  during  the  civil  warn,  wai  revived  in  1667  bjr 
Cltttrles  II.,  an  appears  by  Evelyn's  Diury.  "  Now  did  his  Majesty 
dim  again  in  th§  pranna,  in  ancient  style,  with  music  and  all  the 
court  ceremonies/' 

t  The  author  of  the  life  of  this  Archbishop  and  Lord  Keeper  f 
a  voluminous  folio,  but  full  of  curious  matters.  Ambrose  Pliilips 
the  poet,  abridged  It. 

X  A  letter  from  Mr.  Mead  to  Bir  Martin  HtuteviUe,  October, 
l626,4177>HloaneMM8. 
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ceive  how  such  a  scene  of  priestly  indiscretion 
should  have  been  suffered  at  the  table  of  an 
English  sovereign.  Such^  however^  are  the  do- 
mestic accounts  gleaned  from  MS.  letters  of  the 
times ;  but  particulars  of  a  deeper  nature  may  be 
discovered  in  the  answer  of  the  king's  council  to 
Marshal  Basompierre,  preserved  in  the  history  of 
his  Embassy.  This  marshal  had  been  hastily 
dispatched  as  an  extraordinary  ambassador  when 
the  French  party  were  dismissed.  This  state 
document,  rather  a  remonstrance  than  a  reply^ 
states  that  the  French  household  had  fprmed  a 
little  republic  within  themselves^  combining  with 
the  French  resident  ambassador^  and  inciting  the 
opposition  members  in  parliament;  a  practice 
usual  with  that  intriguing  courts  even  from  the 
days  of  Elizabeth^  as  the  original  letters  of  the 
French  ambassador  of  the  time,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  present  volume^  amply  show ;  and 
those  of  La  Baderie,  in  James  the  First's  time^ 
who  raised  a  French  party  about  Prince  Henry ; 
and  the  correspondence  of  Barillon^  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign^  so  fully  exposed  in  his  entire 
correspondence,  published  by  Fox.  The  French 
domestics  of  the  queen  were  engaged  in  lower 
intrigtte^^  they  lent  their  names  to  hire  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  London^  where^  under  their 
protection^  the  English  Catholics  found  a  secure 
retreat  to  hold  their  illegal  assemblies^  and  where 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  educated^  and  pre- 
yoi4.  II.  Q 
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pared  to  be  sent  abroad  to  Catholic  seminaries. 
But  the   queen's  priests,  by  those  well  known 
means   which   the  Catholic   relig'ion   sanctions, 
were  drawing  from  the  queen  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances which  passed  in  privacy  between  her 
and  the  king;  indisposed  her  mind  towards  her 
royal  consort,  impressed  on  her  a  contempt  of 
the  English  nation,  and  a  disgust  of  our  customs, 
and   particularly,    as   has   been  usual  with   the 
French,  made  her  neglect  the  EngHsh  language, 
as  if  the  queen  of  England  held  no  common  in- 
terest with  the  nation.     They  had  made  her  resi- 
dence a  place  of  security  for  the  persons  and 
papers  of  the  discontented.     Yet  all  this  was 
hardly  more  offensive  than  the  humiliating  state 
to  which  they  had  reduced  an  English  queen  by 
their  monastic   obedience;    inflicting  the   most 
degrading  penances.     One  of  the  most  flagrant 
is  alluded  to  in  our  history.     This  was  a  barefoot 
pilgi'image  to  Tyburn,  where,  one  morning,  un- 
der the  gallows  on  which  so  many  Jesuits  had  been 
executed  as  traitors  to  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
she  knelt  and  prayed  to  them  as  martyrs  and 
saints,  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  Catholic 
cause.     A  MS.  letter  of  the  times  mentions.,  that 
^^  the  priests  had  also  made  her  dabble  in  the  dirt 
in  a  foul  morning,  from  Somerset  house  to  St. 
James's,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding  along  by 
her  in  her  coach !     They  have  made   her  go 
barefoot,  to  spin,  to  eat  her  meat  out  of  dishes. 


to.wait  At  the  table  of  serVMte^  with  many  other 
ridieulowjand  abmiid  penances.  And  if  they 
dare  thuA  insult  (adds  the  writer)  over  the  daug^h- 
ter,  sister^  and  wife,  of  so  ^reat  kings,  what 
islavery  .would  they  not  make  us,  the  people> 
to  undergo*." 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  contract  of  marriasre 
was^  that  the  queen  should  have  a  chapel  at 
St.  James's,  to  be  built  and  consecrated  by  her 
French  bishop ;   the  priests  became  very   im- 
portunate, declaring  that  without  a  chapel  mass 
could'  ndt  be  performed  with  the  state  it  ought 
before  the  queau    The  king's  answer  is  not 
that  of  a  man  inclined  to  popery.     '^   If  the 
Queen^  closet,  whene  they  now  say  mass,  is  not 
large  eiiough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great  cham- 
ber ;   and,  if  the  great  chamber  is  not   wide 
•enough,  they^inight  use  the  garden;  and,,  if  the 
garden  would  not.  frerve  their  tiirn,   then  was 
the  park  the  fittest  place.'^     The  French  priests 
and  the  whole  party,  feeling  tliemselves  flighted, 
and  sometimes  worse   treated,    were  breeding 
perpetual  quarrels  ambng  themselves,  grew  weary 
of  England,  and  wished  themselves  away ;  but 
many  having  purchased  their  places   with  all 
their  fortune,  would  have  been  ruined  by  the 

r  I 

•  Mr.  Pory  to  Mr..Me^(i,  July  1626,  No.  383,  Harl.  MSS. 
The  answer  of  the  king's  council  to  the  complaints  of  Basompierre 
b  both  copious  and  detailed  in  vol.  iii.  p.  1 66,  of  the  "  Arabaasade*" 
of  this  marshaL 
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breaking  up  of  the  establishment.     Basompierre 
alludes  to  the  broils  and  clamours  of  these  French 
strangers,  which  exposed  them  to  the  laughter  of 
the  English  court ;  and  we  cannot  but  smile  in 
observing,  in  one  of  the  despatches  of  this  great 
mediator  between  two  kings  and  a  queen,  ad- 
dressed to  the  minister,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
<^stacles  which  he    had  found  in  this  difficult 
negociation  arose  from  the  Bedchamber  women ! 
The  French  king  being  desirous  of  having  two 
additional  women  to  attend  the  English  queen, 
his  sister^  the  ambassador  declares,  that  it  '"^  would 
be  more  expedient  rather  to  diminish  than  in- 
crease the  number ;  for  they  all  live  so  ill  to- 
gether, with  such  rancorous  jealousies  and  en- 
mities, that  I  have  more  trouble  to  make  them 
agree   than   I  shall    find   to  accommodate   the 
differences  between  the  two  kings.     Their  con- 
tinual bickerings,  and   often  their  vituperative 
language,  occasion  the  English  to  entertain  the 
most  contemptible  and  ridiculous  opinions  of  our 
nation.     I   shall  not,    therefore,    insist  on  this 
point,    unless    it   shall    please    his    Majesty  to 
renew  it.'* 

The  French  bishop  was  under  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  his  authority  was  imagined  to  have 
been  but  irreverently  treated  by  two  beautiful 
viragos  in  that  civil  war  of  words  which  was 
raging ;  one  of  whom,  Madame  St.  George,  was 
in  high  favour,  and  most  intolerably  hated  by  the 
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English ;  yet  such  was  English  gallantry,  that  the 
king  presented  this  lady,  on  her  dismission,  with 
several  thousand  pounds  and  jewels.  There  wa» 
something  inconceivably  ludicrous  in  the  notions 
of  the  English,  of  a  bishop  hardly  of  age,  and  the 
gravity  of  whose  character  was  probably  tarnished 
by  French  gesture  and  vivacity.  This  French 
establishment  was  daily  growing  in  expense  and 
number :  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times  states  that 
it  cost  the.  king  £240  a-day,  and  had  increased 
from  threescore  persons  to  four  hundred  and 
forty^  besides  children !  It  was  one  evening 
that  the  king  suddenly  appeared,  and,  summon.* 
ing  the  French  household,  commanded  them 
to  take  their  departure,  —  the  carriages  were 
prepared  for  their  removal.  In  doing  this, 
Charles  had  to  resist  the  warmest  entreaties,  and 
even  the  vehement  anger  of  the  queen,,  who  is 
said  in  her  rage  to  have  broken  several  panes  of 
the  window  of  the  apartment,  to  which  the  king 
dragged  her,  and  confined  her  from.  them*. 

The  scene  which  took  place  among  the  French 
people  at  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  king^s 
determination,  was  remarkably  indecorous .  They 
instantly  flew  to  take  possession  of  all  the  queen's 
wardrobe  and  jewels;  they  did  not  leave  her,  it 
appears,  a  change  of  linen,  since  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  procured  one  as  a  favour,  accord- 

*  A  letter  from  Mr.  Pory  to  Mr.  Mead  contains  a  full  account 
of  this  transaction     HarL  MSS.  383. 
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itig  to  some  MS.  letters  of  the' timies*  :  One  of 
their  extraordinary  expedients*  was.  that  of  in^ 
Venting  bills,  for  which  they  pretended  they  had 
engaged  themselves  on  account  of  the  (Jueen,. 
to  the  amount  of  £10^000,  which  at  first  >  the 
queen  owned  to,  but  afterwards  acknowledged 
the  debts  were  fictitious  onets.  Among  these 
items  was  one  of  i£400  for  necessaries:  for  her 
Majesty ;  an  apothecary's  bill  for  drugs  of  £800; 
and  another  of  £150^  for  the  bishop's  **  unholy 
water/' :  as  the  writer  expresses  it. .  The  young 
French  bishop  attempted  by  all  sort  of  dfelqjs  to 
avoid,  thia  ignominious  expulsion  ;  till. the  king 
was  forced  to  send  his  yeomeh  of  ..th^.-gua^fids^td 
turn  them  out  from  Somerset  house,.,  whei^  the 
juvenile  French  bishop,  at .  once  .  protesting 
against  it,  and  mounting  the  steps  of  Ihe  coachi 
took  his  departure  *^  head  and  shoulders."  )It 
appears  that  to  pay  the  debts  and  pensions^  'he-* 
sides  sending  the  French  troops  free.  home>' cost 
£50,000.  In  a  long  procession  of  nearly  forty 
coaches,  after  four  days'  tedious  travellings  they 
reached  Dover;  but  the  spectacle  of  these  im^ 
patient  foreigtiers  bo  reluctantly  quitting.  Eng-> 
land,  gesticulating  their  sonpows  or  their  quarrebi 
exposed  them  to  the  derision,  and  -stirred  up  the 
prejudices  of  the  common  people.  .As  Madame 
George,  whose  vivacity  is  always  desciihed  as 
extravagantly  French, .  was  stepping  into  the 
boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not  resist  the  satisfaC'* 


'\ 
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tion  of  flinging  a  stone  at  her  French  cap ;  an 
English  :CQttTlier^  .who  was  conducting  her^  in- 
stantly quitted  his  charge^  ran  tl^e  fellow  through 
the  body^  and  quietly  returne^l  to  the  boat.  The 
man  died  on  the  spot ;  but  no  further  notice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  of  the  inconsiderate  gal- 
lantry of  this  English  courtier. 

But  Charles  did  not  show  his  kingly  firmness 
only  on  this  occasion :  it  did  not  forsake  him 
when  the  Prench  marshal,  Basompierre,  was 
instantly  sent  over  to  awe  the  king;  Charles 
sternly  offered  the  alternative  of  war^  rather  than 
permit  a  French  faction  to  trouble  an  English 
court.  Basontpierre  makes  a  curious  observation 
in  a  letter  to  the  French  Bishop  of  Mende,  he 
who  had  been  just  sent  away  from .  England ; 
and  which  serves  as  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  the  firm  refusal  of  Charles !  The  French 
marshal,  after  stating  the  total  failure  of  ^his^  mis- 
sion, exclaims;  ^'  See,  sir,  to  what  we  are.  re- 
duced  \  and  imagine  my  grief,  that  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  has  the  pain  of  viewing  my  de- 
parture without  being  of  any  service  to:  her  i 
but  if  you  consider  that  I  was  sent  here  to  Toake 
a  contract  of  marriage  observed,  andtQmamtam 
the  Catholic  reli^nin  a  country  from  which  they 
formerly  banished  it  to  break  a  cmtract  of  mar- 
riage,  you  will  sussist  in  excusing  me  of  this 
failure.!''  The  French  marshal  has  also  pre- 
served.the  same  distinctive  feature  pf  the  nation,. 
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as  well  as  of  the  monarch,  i;rho»  surely  to  his 
honour  as  King  of  England^  felt  and  acted  on 
this  occasion  as  a  true  Briton.  ''  I  have  found/' 
says  the  Gaul,  ''  humility,  among  Spaniards, 
civility  and  courtesy  among  the  Swiss^  in  the 
embassies  I  had  the  honour  to  perform  for  the 
king;  but  the  English  would  not  in  the  least 
abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arrogance. 
The  king  is  so  resolute  not  to  establish  any 
French  about  the  queen,  his  consort,  and  was  so 
stern  (rude)  in  speaking  to  me,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  been  more  so/*  In  a  word,  the 
French  marshal,  with  all  his  vaunts  and  his  threats, 
discovered  that  Charles  I.  was  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  subjects ;  and  that  the  king  had 
the  same  feelings  with  the  people :  this  indeed 
was  not  always  the  case !  This  transaction  took 
place  in  1626,  and  when,  four  years  afterwards, 
it  was  attempted  again  to  introduce  certain 
French  persons,  a  bishop  and  a  physician,  about 
the  queen,  the  king  absolutely  refused  even  a 
French  physician  who  had  come  over  with  the 
intention  of  being  chosen  the  queen's,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  queen-mother.  This  little  cir- 
cumstance appears  in  a  manuscript  letter  from 
Lord  Dorchester  to  Mr.  de  Vie,  one  of  the 
king's  agents  at  Paris.  After  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  this  Frenchman,  his  lordship  proceeds 
to  notice  the  former  determinations  of  the  king ; 
'^  yet  this  man/'  he  adds,  *'  hath  been  addressed 
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to  the  ambassador  to  introduce  him  untd  the 
courts  and  the  queen  persuaded  in  cleare  and 
plaine  terms  to  speak  to  the  king  to  admit  htm 
as  a  domestique.  His  majesty  expressed  his  dis- 
like of  this  proceeding,  but  contented  himself  to 
let  the  ambassador  know  that  this  doctor  may 
return  as  he  has  come,  with  intimation  that  he 
should  do  it  speedily :  the  French  ambassador^ 
willing  to  help  the  matter,  spake  to  the  king  that 
the  said  doctor  might  be  admitted  to  kiss  the 
queen's  hand,  and  to  carrie  the  news  into  France 
of  her  safe  delivery ;  which  the  king  excused  by 
a  civil  answer :  and  has  since  commanded  me  to 
let  the  ambassador  understand,  that  he  had  heard 
him  as  M.  de  Fontenay  in  this  particular,  but,  if 
he  should  persist  and  press  him,  as  ambassador^ 
he  should  be  forced  to  say  that  which  would 
displease  him/'  Lord  Dorchester  adds,  that  he 
informs  M.  de  Vie  of  these  particulars,  that  he 
should  not  want  for  the  information  should  the 
matter  be  revived  in  the  French  court,  otherwise 
he  need  not  notice  it*. 

By  this  narrative  of  the  secret  history  of 
Charles  I.  he  does  not  appear  so  weak  a  slave  to 
his  queen  as  our  writers  echo  from  each  other ; 
and  those  who  make  Henrietta  so  important  a 
personage  in  the  cabinet,  appear  to  have  been 
imperfectly   acquainted  with    her  real  talents. 

•  A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  27  May,  1630.— ^ar/. 
MSS.  7000,  OGO ) 
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Charles/ indeed,  was  deeply  enamoured  of  th^ 
queen,  for  he  was  inclined .  to  strong  pecftonal 
attachments  :  and  *'  the  temperance  of  his  youths 
by  which  he  had  lived  so  free  from  personal 
vice/'  as  May,  the  parliamentary  historian,  ex-^ 
presses  it,  even  the  gay  levity  of  Buckingham 
seems  never^  in  approaching  the  king,  to  have 
violated.  Charles  admired  in  Henrietta  all  those 
personal  charms  which  he  himself  wanted :  Met 
vivacity  in  conversation  Enlivened  his  own  se* 
riousness,  and  her  gay  volubility  the  defective 
utterance  of  his  own-;  while  the  versatility  of 
her  manners:  relieved  his  own  formal  habits^ 
Doubtlesd,  the  qu^en  exercised  the  same  pfdwer 
over  this  .  monarch  which  vivacious  females  are 
privileged  by  nature  to  possess  over  their  hus- 
bands ;  she  was  often  listened  to,  and  her  sug-^ 
gestions  were  sometimes  approved ;  but  the  fixed 
and  systematic  principles  of  the  character,  and 
the  government  of  this  monjairch,  must  not  be 
imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  mere  lively  and 
volatile  woman  ;  we  must  trace  them  to  a  higher 
source ;  to  his  own  inherited  conceptions  of  the 
regal  rights,  if  we  would  seek  for. truths  and 
read  the  history  of  human  nature  in  the  history 
of  Charles  I. 

Of  Charles-s  romantic  excursions  into  Spain, 
for  the  Infanta,  many  curious  particulars  are 
scattered  in  foreign  writers,  which  display  the 
superstitious  prejudices  which  prevailed  on  this 
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occasion^  and^  perhaps  develop  the  mysterious 
politics  pf  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome.  Car* 
dinal  Graetano^  who  had  long  been  nuncio  in 
Spain^  observes^  that  the  people,  accustomed  to 
revere  the  inquisition  as  the  oracle  of  divinity, 
abhorred  the  proposal  of  the  marriag^e  of  the 
Infanta  with  an  heretical  prince ;  but  that  the 
king's  council,  and  all  wise  politicians,  were  de- 
sirous of  its  accomplishment.  Gregory  XV.  held 
a  consultation  of  cardinals,  where  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  just  apprehension  which  the  English 
Catholics  entertained  of  being  more  cruelly  per- 
secuted^ if  this  marriage  failed,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  the  pope.  The  dispensation 
was,  therefore,  immediately  granted,  and  sent  to 
the  nuncio  of  Spain,  with  orders  to  inform  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  case  of  rupture,  that  no  im- 
pediment of  the  marriage  proceeded  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  ex- 
pedited the  dispensation.  The  prince's  excursion 
to  Madridy  however,  was  universally  blamed,  as 
being  inimical  to  state  interests.  Nani,  author 
of  a  history  of  Venice,  which,  according  to  his 
digressive  manner,  is  the  universal  history  of  his 
times,  has  noticed  this  affair.  ''  The  people 
talked,  and  the  English  murmured  more  than 
any  other  nation  to  see  the  only  son  of  the  king, 
and  heir  of  his  realms,  venture  on  so  long  a 
voyage,  and  present  himself  rather  as  a  hostage 
than  a  husband  to  a  foreign   court;  which  so 
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widely  differed  in  government  and  religion^  to 
obtain^  by  force  of  prayer  and  supplications,  a 
woman  whom  Philip  and  his  ministers  made  a 
point  of  honour  and  conscience  to  refuse/' 

**  The  English  council,"  observes  Houssaie, 
*'  were  against  it,  but  King  James  obstinately 
resolved  on  it,  being  over  persuaded  by  Gonda- 
mar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  whose  facetious 
humour  and  lively  repartees  greatly  delighted 
him.  Gondamar  persuaded  him  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince  would  not  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing this  union,  and  also  the  restitution  of  the 
electorate  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Palatine.  Add 
to  this  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  finding 
it  his  interest,  wrote  repeatedly  to  his  Majesty, 
that  the  success  was  certain  if  the  prince  came 
there^  for  that  the  Infanta  would  be  charmed 
with  his  personal  appearance  and  polished  man- 
ners. It  was  thus  that  James,  seduced  by  these 
two  ambassadors^  and  by  his  parental  affection 
for  both  his  children,  permitted  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  travel  into  Spain*/' 

According  to  Wicquefort,  James^  in  all  this, 
was  the  dupe  of  Gondamar^  who  well  knew  the 
impossibility  of  this  marriage^  which  was  alike 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  politics  and  the  in- 
quisition. For  a  long  time  he  amused  his  Ma- 
jesty with  hopes,  and  even  got  money  for  the 

*  This  account  differs  from  Clarendon. 
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household  expenses  of  the  future  queen.  He 
acted  his  part  so  well  that  the  king  of  Spain 
recompensed  the  knave^  on  his  return^  with  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  state. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum^  a 
considerable  series  of  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween James  L  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Charles^  during  their  residence  in   Spain. 
The  following  particulars  of    this    mysterious 
affair  are  gleaned  from  two  English  contempora- 
ries, Howel  and  Wilson,  who  wrote  from  their 
own  observations.     Howel  had  been  employed 
in  this  projected  match,  and,  during  its  negotia- 
tion, resided  'at  Madrid.     Describing  the  first 
interview  of  Charles  and  the  Infanta,  he  says, 
^'  The   Infanta  wore  a  blue  riband  round  her 
arm,  that  the  Prince  might  distinguish  her;  and 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  Prince  her  colour  rose 
very  high.*'     Wilson  informs  us  that,  '*  two  days 
after  their  interview,  the  Prince  was  invited  to 
run  at  the  ring,  where  his  fair  mistress  was  a 
spectator ;  and^  to  the  glory  of  his  fortune,  and 
the  great  contentment  both  of  himself  and  the 
lookers  on,  he  took  the  ring  the  very  first  course." 
Writing  from  Madrid,  Howel  says,  ''  The  peo- 
ple here  do  mightily  magnify  the  gallantry  of 
the  journey,  and  cry  out  that  he  deserved  to 
have  the  Infanta  thrown  into  his  arms  the  first 
night  he  came."     The  people  appear,  however, 
some  time  after,  to  doubt  if  the  English  had 
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any  religion  at  all.     Again,  '^  I  have  seen  the 
Prince  have  his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the 
Infanta  half  an  hour  together^  in  a  thoughtful^ 
speculative    posture."       Olivares,    who  was   no 
friend  lo  this  match,  coarsely  observed  that  the 
Prince  watched  her   as  a  cat   does   a    mouse. 
Charles,  indeed,  acted  every  thing  that  a  lover, 
in  one  of  the  old  Romances,  could  have  done. 
He  once  leapt  over  the  walls  of  her  garden,  and 
only  retired  by  the  entreaties  of  the  old  Marquis^ 
who  then  guarded  her,  and  who,  falling  on  his 
knees,  solemnly  protested    that,   if  the   Prince 
spoke  to  her,  his  head  would  answer  for  it.     He 
watched  hours  in  the  street  to  meet  her ;  and 
Wilson  says  he  gave  such  liberal  presents  to  the 
court,  as  well  as   Buckingham  to  the  Spanish 
beauties,  that  the   Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex 
complained  repeatedly   of  their  wasteful  prodi- 
gality.    Wilson   informs  us,  that  the  mode  in 
which  this  match  was  consented  to  by  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Rome,  was  as  follows  : — Charles 
agreed  ^'  that  any  one  should  freely  propose  to 
him   the  arguments   in    favour  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  without  giving  any    impediment ;  but 
that  he  would  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  per- 
mit any  one  to  speak  to  the  Infanta  against  the 
same."      They    probably    had    tampered    with 
Charles   concerning  his    religion.     A  letter  of 
Gregory  XV.  to  him  is  preserved  in  Wilson's 
life.     Olivares  said  to    Buckingham,  you  gave 
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me  some  assurance  and  hope  of  the  Princess 
turning  Catholic.  The  Duke  roundly  answered 
that  it  was  false.  The  Spanish  minister^  con- 
founded at  the  bluntness  of  the  English  Duke^ 
broke  from  him  in  a  violent  rage^  and  la- 
mented that  state  matters  would  not  suffer  him 
to  do  himself  justtcQ.  This  insult  was  nerer 
forgiven  ;  and  some  .  time  afterwards  he  at- 
tempted to  revenge  himself  on  Buckingham^  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  James  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  *. 

Wilson  :says  that  both  nations  rejoiced. — 
"  Preparation^  were .  made  in  England  to  enter- 
tain the  Infanta;  a  new  church  was  built  at  St. 
James's,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  pubUc  ex- 
ercise of  her  religion ;  her  portrait  was  multi- 
plied in  every  corner  of  the  town :  such  as 
hoped  to  flourish  under  her  eye^  suddenly  began 
to  be  powerful.  In  Spain^.as  quaintly  expressed 
by  Wilson,  the  substance  was  as  much  courted 
as  the  shadow  here.  Howel,  indeed,  tells  us, 
that  the  Infanta  was  applying  hard  to  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  was  already  called  the  Prin- 
cess of  English.  To  be  brief,  Charles  re- 
peatedly complained  of  the  protracted  delays; 
and  he  and  the  Spanish  Court  parted  with  a 
thousand  civilities.     The  Infanta,  however,  ob-^ 

*  These  anecdotes  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  either  Hume  or 
Smollett. 
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served,  that  bad  the  Prince  loved  her,  he  would 
not  have  quilted  her/* 

HoW|  says  a  late  writer,  shall  we  dispel  those 
clouds  of  mystery  with  which  politics  have 
covered  this  strange  transaction?  It  appears 
that  James  had  in  view  the  restoration  of  the 
Palatinate  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  could  not 
effectually  assist ;  that  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
speculations  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  to 
the  Protestant  religion ;  that  the  marriage  was 
broken  off  by  that  personal  hatred  whicn  existed 
between  Olivares  and  Buckingham  ;  and  that, 
Jf  there  was  any  sincerity  existing  between  the 
parties  concerned,  it  rested  with  the  Prince  and 
the  In&nta,  who  were  both  youthful  and  roman* 
tic,  and  were  but  two  beautiful  ivory  balls  in  the 
hands  of  great  players. 


CHARLBB  THE  FIRST'S  LOVE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS^. 

Herbert,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Charles  I. 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  king's  lifci 
mentions  ''  a  diamond  seal,  with  the  king's  arms 
engraved  on  it.'*  The  history  of  this  diamond 
seal  is  remarkable;  and  seems  to  have  been 
recovered  by  the  conjectural  sagacity  of  War- 
burton,  who  never  exercised  his  favourite  talent 
with  greater  felicity.    The  following  passage  is 

*  Israeli^  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 
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transcribed    from    a    manuscript  letter  to   Dr. 
Buch. 

'^  If  you  have  read  Hubert's  account  of  the 
last  days  of  Charles  the  First's  life^  you  must 
remember  he  tells  a  story  of  a  diamond  seal^ 
with  the  arms  of  England  cut  into  it.  This 
King  Charles  ordered  to  be  given^  1  think,  to 
the  Prince.  -I  suppose  you  don't  know  what 
became  of  this  seal,  but  would  be  surprised  to 
find  it  afterwards  in  the  Court  of  Persia.  Yet 
there  Tavernier  certainly  carried  it^  and  offered 
it  for  sale^  as  I  certainly  collect  from  these 
words  of  vol.  i.  p.  541.—^'  Me  souvenant  de  ce 
qui  etoit  arriv6  au  chevalier  de  Reville/  &c. 
He  tells  us  he  told  the  prime  minister  what  was 
engraved  on  the  diamond  was  the  arms  of  a 
Prince  of  Europe  ;  but,  says  he,  I  would  not 
be  more  particular,  remembering  the  case  of 
Reville.  Reville's  case  was  this :  he  came 
to  seek  employment  under  the  Sophy,  who 
asked  him  *  where  he  had  served  V  He  said,  '  in 
England,  under  Charles  I.,  and  that  he  was  a 
captain  in  his  guards.' — *  Why,  then,  did  you 
leave  his  service  V — '  He  was  murdered  by  cruel 
rebels.^ — '  And  how  had  you  the  impudence,* 
says  the  Sophy,  *  to  survive  him  V  And  so  dis-; 
graced  him.  Now  Tavernier  was  afraid,  if  he 
had  said  the  arms  of  England  had  been  x>n  the 
seal,  that  they  would  have  occasioned  the  en- 
quiry into   the   dd  story.     You  will  ask  how 

VOL.    II.  R. 
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Tayernier  got  this  seal?  I  suppose  that  the 
Prince,  in  his  necessities^  sold  it  to  Tavemier, 
who  was  at  Paris  when  the  English  Court  was 
there.  What  made  me  recollect  Hubert's  ac- 
count on  reading  this  was  the  singularity  of  an 
impress  cut  on  a  diamond^  which  Taverriier  re- 
presents as  a  most  extraordinary  rarity.  Charles 
I.  was  a  great  virtuoso^  and  delighted  particu- 
larly in  sculpture.and  painting.'' 

This  is  an  instance  of  conjectural  evidence^ 
where  an  historical  fstct  seems  established  on  no 
other  authority  than  the  ingenuity  of  a  student, 
exercised  in  his  library  on  a  private  and  secret 
events  a  century  after  it  had  occurred.  The 
diamond  seal  of  Charles  I.  may^  probably^  be  yet 
discovered  in  the  treasures  of  the  Persian  sove- 
reign. Warburton,  who  had  ranged  with  keen 
delight  through  the  age  of  Charles  I.^  the  noblest* 
and  the  most  humiliating  in  our  own  history, 
and  in  that  of  the  world  perpetually  instructive, 
has  justly  observed  the  king's  passion  for  the 
fine  arts.  It  was  indeed  suth^  that  had  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  proved  prosperous^  that 
sovereign^  about  1640^  would  have  anticipated 
those  tastes^  and  even  that  enthusiasm^  which 
are  still  almost  foreign  to  the  nation. 

The  mind  of  Charles  was  moulded  by  the 
graces ;  his  favourite  Buckingham  was  probably 
a  greater  favourite  for  those  congenial  tastes^ 
and  the  frequent  exhibition  of  those  splendid 
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masques  and  entertainments^  which  combined  all 
the  picture  of  ballet-dances^  with  the  voice  of 
music^  the  charms  of  the  verse  of  Jonson^  the 
scenic  machinery  of  Inigo  Jones^  and  the  variety 
of  fanciful  devices  of  Gerbier,  the  Duke's  archi- 
tect, the  bosom  friend  of  Rubens.  There  was  a 
costly  mag^nificence  in  the  fStes  at  York  house, 
the  residence  of  Buckingham,  of  which  few  but 
curious  researchers  are  aware  :  they  eclipsed  the 
splendour  of  the  French  court ;  for  Basompierre, 
in  one  of  his  despatches,  declares  he  had  never 
witnessed  a  similar  magnificence.  He  describes 
the  vaulted-  apartments,  the  ballets  at  supper, 
which  were  proceeding  between  the  services, 
with  various  representations,  theatrical  changes, 
and  those  of  the  tables,  and  the  music;  the 
Duke's  own  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  inconve- 
nience of  pressure,  by  having  a  turning  door 
made  like  that  of  the  monasteries,  which  admitted 
only  one  person  at  a  time.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times, 
conveys  a  lively  account  of  one  of  these  fStes. 

"  Last  Sunday  at  night,  the  Duke's  grace 
entertained  their  Majesties  and  the  French  am- 
bassador at  York-house,  with  great  feasting  and 
show,  where  all  things  came  down  in  clouds ; 
amongst  which  one  rare  device  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  French  King,  and  the  two  queens, 
with. their  chiefest  attendants,  and  so  to  the  life, 
that  the  Queen's  Majesty  could  name  them.     It 
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wag  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  thcf 
parted^  and  then  the  King  and  Queen^  together 
with  the  French  ambassador,  lodged  there: 
Some  estimate  this  entertainment  at  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds^/'  At  another  time^  ''  the 
King  and  Queen  were  entertained  at  supper,  at 
Gerbier,  the  Duke's  painter's  house,  which 
could  not  stand  him  in  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds/'  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  mentions 
banquets  at  five  hundred  pounds.  ''  The  fullest 
account  I  have  found/'  says  Israeli, ''  of  one  of 
these  entertainments,  which  at  once  shew  the 
curiosity  of  the  scenical  machinery,  and  the  fancy 
of  the  poet,  the  richness  of  the  crimson  habits  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  white  dresses,  with  white 
heron's  plumes,  and  jewelled  head-dresses,  and 
ropes  of  pearls  of  the  ladies,  was  in  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  times,  with  which  I  supplied  the 
editor  of  Jonson,  who  has  preserved  the  narrative 
in  his  memoirs  of  that  poetf /'  ''  Such  were  the 
magnificent  entertainments,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,in 
his  iniroduction  to  Massinger,  '*  which,  though 
modern  refinement  may  afi*ect  to  despise  them, 
modern  splendour  never  reached,  even  in  thought/' 
That  the  expenditure  was  costly,  proves  that  the 
greater  encouragement  was  offered  to  artists ;  nor 
should  Buckingham  be  censured,  as  some  will 
incline  to,  for  his  lavish  expense ;   it  was  not 

*  Sloane  MSS.  176,  letter  6367. 
t  Mr.  Giffbrd's  Memoirs  of  Jonson,  p.  88. 
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unusual  with  the  great  nobility  then;    for   the 
literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  mentions  that  an 
entertainment  of  this  sort,  which  the  Duke  gave 
to  Charles  L,  cost  her  lord  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds.     This  ascetic  puritan  would 
indeed  abhor  these  scenes ;    but  their   magni- 
ficence  was    also  designed  to  infuse  into  the 
national  character   gentler  feelings    and   more 
elegant  tastes ;  they  charmed  even  those  fierce 
republican  spirits  in  their  tender  youth.     Milton 
owes  his  Arcades  and  his  delightful  Comus  to. a 
masque  at  Ludlow   castle;    and    Whitelocre, 
who  was  himself  an  actor  and  manager^  in  '^  a 
splendid  royal  masque  of  the  four  inns  of  court 
joining  together,"  to  go  to  court  about  the  time 
that  Prynne  published  his  Histriomatrix,  ''  to 
manifest  the  difierence  of  their  opinions  from 
Mr.   Prynne's  new  learning,  seems,  even  at  a 
later  day,  when  drawing  up  his  **  Memorials  of 
the  English  affairs,  "  and  occupied  by  graver 
concerns,  to  have  dwelt  with  all  the  fondness  of 
reminiscence  on  the  stately  shows  and  masques- 
of  his  more  innocent  age;  and  has  devoted,  in  a 
chronicle  which   contracts  many  an  important 
event  into  a  single  paragraph,  six  folio  columns, 
to   a  minute  and  very   curious    description .  of 
'^  these  dreams  past,  and  these  vanished  pomps." 
Charles. the  First,  indeed,  not  only  possessed  a 
critical  tact,    but   extensive   knowledge  in  the 
fine  arts,    and  ^he  relics  of  antiquity.     In  his 
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flight,  in  1640,  the  King  stopped  at  the  abode 
of  the  religious  family  of  the  Parrars'atGedding, 
who  had  there  raised  a  singular  monastic  insti- 
tution among  themselves.  One  of  their  favourite 
amusements  had  been  to  form  an  illustrated  bible, 
the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the  country.  In  turn- 
ing it  over^  the  King  would  tell  his  companion,  the 
Palsgrave,  whose  curiosity  in  prints  exceeded  his 
knowledge,  the  various  masters,  and  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  inventions.  When  Panzani,  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Pope,  was  sent  over  to  England  to  pro- 
mote the  Catholic  cause,  the  subtle  and  eliegant 
Cardinal  Barberini,  called  the  Protector  of  the 
English  at  Rome,  introduced  Panzani  to  the 
King's  favour,  by  making  him  appear  an  agent^ 
rather  for  procuringhim  fine  pictures,  statues,  and 
curiosities ;  and  the  earnest  enquiries  and  orders 
g'iven  by  Charles  I.  prove  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  most  beautiful  existing  remains  of  ancient 
art,  *^  The  statues  go  on  prosperously,"  says 
Cardinal  Barberini,  in  a  letter  to  Mazarine, 
'^  nor  shall  I  hesitate  to  rob  Rome  of  her  most  va- 
luable ornaments^  if,  in  exchange,  we  might  be 
so  happy  as  to  have  the  King  of  England's  name 
among  those  princes  who  submit  to  the  apostolic 
see/'  Charles  I.  was  particularly  urgent  ta 
procure  a  statue  of  Adonis,  in  the  villa  Ludo- 
visia ;  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Queen's 
confessor,  Father  Philips,  and  the  vigilant  car- 
dinal at  Rome ;  but  the  inexorable  Duchess  of 
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Fiano  would  not  suffer  it  to.  be  separated  from 
her  rich  collection  of  statues  and  paintings^  even 
for  the  chance  conversion  of  a  whole  kingdom,  of 
heretics*. 

This   monarchy    who.  possessed    ''  four  and 
twenty  palaces,  all  of  them  elegantly  and  com- 
pletely furnished/'  had  formed  very.  Qon^derable 
collections.     ''  The  value  of  pictur^^.  had  doubled 
in  Europe^  by  the  emulation  between  our  Charles 
and  Philip  the  fourth,  of  Spain,  whp^was  touched 
with   the    same   elegant,  passion/'     When   the 
rulers  of  fanaticism  began  their  reign^  '*  all  the 
King's  furniture  was  put  to  salq;  his  gictures> 
disposed  of  at  ViRry  low  prices^ ,  enriched  all  the 
collections  in  Eurppe:  the  cav^OQii^,  when  com- 
plete, were  only  appraised  at,3Q0^.,  though  th^ 
whole   collection  of  the  King*s  ^  curiosities  were 
sold  at  above  30,000/,t"     Hume  adds,  "  the  very 
library  and  medals  at  St.  James%  w.ere  iatend^ 
ed  by  the  generals  to  be  broMght  to  auction,  in 
order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  some  regiments  of  ca- 
valry ;  but  SeldeUj  apprehensive  of  this  loss,  en- 
gaged his  friend  Whitelocke>.  then  lord-keeper 

*  Vide  Gregorio  Paazani's  memoirs  of  his  agency  in  England. 
This  work  long  lay  in  manuscript,  and  was  only  knovvn  to  us  in 
the  Catholic  Dodd'si  Church  History,  by  partial  extracts.  It  was 
at  length  translated  from^  the  Italian  MS.  and  published  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Berington;  a  curious  piece  of  his  own  secret 
history. 

t  Hume's  History  of  England,  vii.  342.  His  authority  is 
Pari.  Hist.  xix.  83.  '^ 
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of  the  commonwealth^  to  apply  for  the  office  of 
librarian.  This  contrivance  saved  that  valuable 
collection."  This  account  is  only  partly  correct: 
the  love  of  books,  which  formed  the  passion  of 
the  two  learned  scholars,  whom  Hume  notices, 
fortunately  intervened  to  save  the  royal  collec- 
tion from  the  intended  scattering ;  but  the  pic- 
tures and  medals  were,  perhaps,  objects  too 
slight  in  the  eyes  of  the  book-learned ;  they 
were  resigned  to  the  singular  fate  of  appraise- 
ment. After  the  restoration,  very  many  books 
were  missing  ;  but  scarcely  a  third  part  of  the 
medals  remained  :  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
these  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  and  history 
were  valued  and  disposed  of,  the  following  ac- 
count may  not  be  read  without  interest : 

In  March,  1648,  the  parliament  ordered  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed,  to  inventory  the  goods 
and  personal  estate  of  the  late  King,  Queen,  and 
Prince,  and  appraise  them  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  And  in  April  1648,  an  act,  adds  White- 
locke,  in  his  memorials,  was  committed,  for  in- 
ventorying the  late  King's  goods,  &c. 

This  very  inventory,  says  Israeli,  (vol.  iii. 
p.  383,)  I  have  examined.  It  forms  a  magni- 
ficent folio  of  near  a  thousand  pages,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary dimension,  bound  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  richly  gilt,  written  in  a  fair  large  hand,  but 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  objects  which  the 
inventory-writer  describes.     It  is  entitled,  "  An 
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Inventory  of  the  Goods,  Jewels,  Plate^  &c.  be- 
longing to  King  Charles  I.  sold  by  Order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  from  the  Year  1649  to  1652." 
So  that  from  the  decapitation  of  the  King,  a  year 
was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  inventory  ;  and  the 
sale  proceeded  during  these  years. 

From  this  manuscript  catalogue,  (Harl.  MS. 
4898,)  to  give  a  long  extract  would  be  superfluous : 
it  has,  however,  afforded  some  remarkable  obser- 
vations. Every  article  was  appraised  ;  nothing 
was  sold  under  the  affixed  price,  but  a  slight 
competition  sometimes  seems  to  have  raised  the 
sum  ;  and  when  the  Council  of  State  could,  not 
get  the  sum  appraised,  the  gold  and  silver  were 
sent  to  the  mint ;  and  assuredly  many  fine  works 
of  art  were  valued  by  the  ounce.  The  names  of 
the  purchasers  appear  ;  they  are  usually  English, 
but  probably  many  were  the  agents  of  foreign 
courts.  The  coins  or  medals  were  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  drawers :  one  drawer^  having  24 
medals,  was  valued  at  2Z.  lOs. ;  another  of  twenty, 
at  1/.  ;  another  of  twenty-four,  at  11. ;  and  one 
drawer,  containing  forty-six  silver  coins,  with  the 
box,  was  sold  for  bl.  On  the  whole  the  medals 
seem  not  to  have  been  valued  at  more  than  a 
shilling  a  piece.  The  appraiser  was  certainly 
no  antiquary. 

The  King's  curiosities  in  Tower  Jewel-house 
generally  fetched    above  the   price  fixed ;    the 
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toys  of  art  could  please  the  unlettered  minds  that 
had  no  conception  of  its  works. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  ebony  and 
amber,  fetched  25/. 

A  fountain  of  silver  for  perfumed  waters,  arti- 
ficially made  to  play  of  itself,  sold  for  30Z. 

A  chess-board,  said  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  231. 

A  conjuring  drum  from  Lapland,  with  an  al- 
manack cut  on  a  piece  of  wood;  several  sec- 
tions in  silver  of  a  Turkish  galley,  a  Venetian 
gondola,  an  Indian  canoe,  and  a  first-rate 
man  of  war ;  a  Saxon  king's  mace  used  in 
war,  with  a  ball  full  of  spikes,  and  the  handle 
covered  with  gold  plates,  and  enamelled,  sold  for 
371.  8s, 

A  gorget  of  massy  gold,  chased  with  the  man- 
ner of  a  battle,  weighing  thirty -one  ounces,  at 
3L  lOs.  per  ounce,  was  sent  to  the  mint. 

A  Roman  shield  of  butf  leather,  covered  with 
a  plate  of  gold,  finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon's 
head,  set  round  the  rim  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
turquoise,  stones,  in  number  137,  132/.  12s. 

The  pictures  taken  from  Whitehall,  Windsor, 
Wimbledon,  Greenwich,  Hampton-court,  &c. 
exhibit,  in  number,  an  unparalleled  collection. 
By  what  standard  they  were  valued,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  from  50/.  to  lOOZ.  seems 
to  have  been  the  limits  of  the  appraiser's  taste 
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and  ima^nation.  Some,  Whose  price  is  whimsi- 
cally Ibw^  may  have  been  thus  rated^  from  a  poli-* 
tical  feeling  respecting  the  portrait  of  the  person  ; 
there  are^  however,  in  this  singular  appraised 
catalogue^  two  pictures^  which  were  rated  at, 
and  sold  for,  the  remarkable  sum  of  one.  and  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  one  was  a  sleeping 
Venus,  by  Correggio  ;  the  other  a  Madonna,  by 
Raphael :  there  was  also  a  picture^  by  Julio 
Romana,  called  "  the  great  Piece  of  the  Nati- 
vity/* at  500Z.  :  ''  The  Little  Madonna  and  Christ, 
by  Raphael,  at  300/. ;  *'  The  Great  Venus  and 
Parde/'  by  Titian,  at  600/.  These  seem  ta  have 
been  the  only  pictures,  in  this  immense  collection, 
which  reached  a  picture's  price.  The  inventory- 
writer  ,had  probably  been  instructed  by  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  their  value-;  which,  however,  would 
in  the  present  day  be  considered  much  under  a 
fourth.  Rubens' ''  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,*'  de- 
scribed as  a  large  picture,  sold  fOr  20Z. ;  and  his 
"  Peace  and  Plenty,"  with  many  figures  big  as 
the  life,  for  100/.  Titian's  pictures  seem  gene- 
rally valued  at  100/.  ''  Venus  dressed  by  the 
Graces,"  by  Guido,  reached  to  200/. 

The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  here  called  ''The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles/'  notwithstanding  their  sub- 
ject was  so.  congenial  to  the  popular  feelings, 
and  only  appraised  at  300Z.  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers !  ; 

The  following  full-leifgths  of  celebrated  per- 
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sonages  M^ere  rated  at  the  whimsical  prices  an- 
nexed to  them  : 

^    Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  parliamentary  robes^ 
valued  1/. 

'    The  Queen  Mother  in   mourning  habit,'  va- 
lued 31.  '   : 

Picture  of  Buchanan,  valued  31.  lOs. 
The  King  when  a  youth,  in  coats,  valued  2/. 
The  picture  of  the  Queen    when   she   was 
pregnant,  sold  for  5^. 

King|Charles  on  horseback,  by  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  was  purchased  by  Balthazar  Gerbia, 
at  the  appraised  price  of  200/. 

The  greatest  sums  were  produced  by  the  tapes-* 
try  and  arras  hangings,  which  were  chiefly  pur- 
chased for  the  service  of  the  Protector ;  their 
amount  exceeds  30,0001. ;  a  few  of  which  are 
here  noted  : 

At  Hampton  Court,  ten  pieces  of  arras  hang- 
ings of  Abrahaii,  containing  826  yards,  at  ten 
pounds  per  yard,  8260Z.  Ten  pieces  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  727  ells,  at  7/.,  5019Z. 

One  of  the  cloth  of  estates  is  described  as 
follows : 

*'  One  rich  cloth  of  estate  of  purple  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  having  the  arms  of  Eng*- 
land  within  a  garter,  with  all  the  furniture  suit- 
able thereunto.  The  state  containing  these 
stones  following  :  two  cameos  or  agates,  twelve 
chrysalites,  twelve  balluses  or  garnets,  one  sap- 
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phire  seated  in  chases  of  gold^  one  long  pearl 
pendant,  and  many  large  and  small  pearls^  va- 
lued at  500/.,  sold  for  602/.  10s.  to  Mr.  Oliver*, 
4th  of  February,  1649." 

All  the  '*  cloth  of  estate^'  and  "  arras  hang- 
ings" were  afterwards  purchased  for  the  service 
of  the  Protector  ;  and  one  may  venture  to  con- 
jecture, that  when  Mr.  Oliver  purchased  this 
"  rich  cloth  of  estate/'  it  was  not  without  a  latent 
motive  of  its  service  to  the  new  owner f. 

There  is  one  circumstance  remarkable  in  the 
feeling  of  Charles  I.  for  the  fine  arts  :  it  was  a 
passion  without  ostentation  or  egotism  ;  for  al- 
though this  monarch  was  inclined  himself  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pleasures  of  a  creating  artist,  the 
king  having  handled  the  pencil  and  composed  a 
poem,  yet  he  nevier  suflfered  his  private  disposi- 
tions to  prevail  over  his  more  majestic  duties. 
We  do  not  discover  in  history  that  Charles  L 
was  a  painter  and  poet.  Accident  and  secret 
history  only  rescue  this  softening  feature  in  his 
grave  and  king-like  character.     Charles  sought 

♦  Mr.  Israeli  has  the  following  quel* :  "  Was  plain  Mr.  Oliver 
in  1649,  who  we  see  was  one  of  the  early  purchasers,  shortly 
after  **  Lord  Protector?" — Vide  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii. 
p.  378. 

f.^pmemaybe  curious  to  learn  the  price  of  gold  and  silver 
about  1650.  It  appears  by  this  manuscript  inventory  that  the 
silver  sold  at  4«.  \\d.  peroz.,  and  gold  at  3/.  \0s.;  so  that  the 
value  of  these  metals  has  little  varied  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half. 
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no  glory  from,  but  only  indulged  his  love  for, 
art  and  the  artists.     There  are  three  MSS.  on 
his  art^  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  Ambrosian 
library^  which  bears  an  inscription ^  that  a  king  of 
England^  in  1639,  offered  one  thousand  guineas 
in  gold  for  each.     Charles^  too,  suggested  to  the 
two  great  painters  of  his  age  the  subjects  he  con- 
sidered worthy  of  their  pencils ;  and  had  for  his 
''  closet  companions*'    those    native  poets    for 
which   he  was  censured  in  ^'  evil  times/'    and 
even  by  Milton  !     Charles,  therefore,  if  ^ver  he 
practised  the  arts  he  loved,  it  may  be  conjectured; 
was  impelled  by  the  force  of  his  feelings  ;  his 
works  or  his  touches,  however  unskilful,  were  at 
least   their   effusions,    expressing  the  full   lan-> 
guage  of  his  soul.    In  his  imprisonment  at  Caris* 
brook  Castle,  the  author  of  '^  Eikon  Basilike" 
solaced  his  royal  woes  by  composing  a  poem, 
entitled,  in  the  very  style  of  this   memorable 
volume,  '^  Majesty  in  Misery,  or  an  Imploration 
to  the  King  of  Kings ;'/  a  title  probably  not  his 
own,  but  like  that  volume,  it  contains  stanzas 
fraught  with    the   solemn  and  tender  feeling: 
such  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  author, 
was  sure  to  produce  poetry,  although,  in  the. 
unpractised  poet,  we  may  want   the  versifier. 
A  few  stanzas  will  illustrate  this  conception  of 
part  of  his  character : 

''  The  fiercest  furies  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief,  my  grey  discrowned  head. 
Are  those  that  owe  my  bounty  to  their  bread. 


u 
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Wth  my  own  power  my  majesty  they  womid. 
In  the  kuig*8  name,  the  king's  himself  uncrowned. 

After   a  pathetic   description   of  his   queen^ 
forced  in  pilgrimage  to  seek  for  a  tomb/'  and 
"  Great  Britain^s  heir  forced  into  Prance,  where 

''  Poor  child,  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance," 

Charles  continues : 

**  They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem ; 
To  make  me  great,  to  advance  my  diadem ; 
If  I  will  first  fall  down  and  worship  them  ! 

'*  But  for  refusal  they  devour  my  thrones. 
Distress  my  children,  and  destroy  my  bones ; 
I  fear  they'll  force  me  to  make  bread  of  stones." 


And  implores,  with  a  martyr's  piety,  the  Sa- 
viour's forgiveness  for  those  who  were  more 
misled  than  criminal : 

"  Such  as  thou  knowest  do  not  know  what  they  do*." 

As  a  poet  and  a  painter,  Charles  is  not  popu^ 
larly  known ;  but  this  article,  continues  Israeli, 
from  whose  elegant  work  already  quoted  we 
have  extracted  it,  preserves  the  m.emory  of 
the  royal  votary's  ardour  and  pure  feelings  for 
the  love  of  the  fine  arts  f . 

«  - 

*  This  poem  is  omitted  in  the  great  edition  of  the  king's  works^ 
published  after  the  Restoration ;  and  was  given  by  Burnett  from; 
a  manuscript,  in  his  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  $"  but 
it  had  been  previously  published  in  Pernerchief 's  lafe  of  Charles:  L 

f  This  article  was  composed  without  any  recollection  that  a 
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Itinerary  of  Charles  1.  and  the  Royal  Army, 
Movements  of  the  Rebels,  &c.  &c. 

(From  Dugdale's  Diary.) 

1643.  Jan,  5.  The  Londoners  that  brought  y" 
petition  to  his  Ma*^  at  Oxford,  went  thence  ;  and 
at  their  departure,  one  of  them  gave  a  20'  peece  in 
gold  to  a  sentinell,  y*  stood  at  Magdalen  bridge, 
but  the  sentinell  returned  it  to  him  w**"  scorne, 
saying  he  disdayned  to  receive  a  gratuity  from 
any  roundhead,  having  a  gracious  King  to  his 
master,  y*  was  not  behind  in  his  pay*.  For  this 
the  King  gave  him  2  peeces. 

—  19.  The  Queene  put  to  sea;  driven  back 
into  Holland  after  8  days.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton's 
victory  near  Bodmyn. 

—  21.  Okeham,  in  Rutland,  plundered  J)y 
the  rebells,  under  the  Lord  Gray's  command. 

—  25.  The  rebells  of  Lincoln  came  as  far  as 
Collingham  towards  Newarke,  and  then  re- 
treated. 

part  of  the  subject  had  been  anticipated  by  Lord  Orford.  In  the 
"  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  many  curious  particulars 
are  noticed :  the  story  of  the  king's  diamond  seal  had  reached  his 
lordship,  and  Vertue  had  a  mutilated  transcript  of  the  inventory  of 
the  king's  pictures,  &c.  discovered  in  JVIoorfields ;  for,  among 
others,  more  than  thirty  pages  at  the  beginning,  relating  to  the 
plate  and  jewels,  were  missing.  The  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Library 
is  perfect.  Lord  Orford  has  also  given  an  interesting  anecdote  to 
shew  the  king's  discernment  in  the  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the 
painters,  which  confirms  the  little  anecdote  related  of  the  Farrars. 
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—  27.  Brill  assaulted  by  the  rebells^  and  they 
repulst  with  losse. 

—  28.    Bever  Castle  this  night  surprised. 

—  30.  Nottingham  rebells  assaulted  Weston 
House^  and  were  repulst.  Hastings  Ingram,, 
after  his  escape  out  of  Oxford  Castle,  entered 
Kenellworth  Castle  w**  130  men. 

February  1.  The  Committee  brings  propo- 
sitions to  Oxon. 

—  4.    Cirencester  taken  by  Pr.  Rupert. 

—  11.  E.  of  Lannarck  came  to  Newarke, 
from  Scotland. 

—  13.    He  went  towards  Oxford. 

The  rebells  plundered  Bottford  com.  Leic., 
and  slew  2  of  the  townsmen. 

—  16.  Mr.  lo.  Cooper  came  to  Oxford,  and 
on  Munday  foUowinge,  being  the  20  of  Pebr. 
he  began  to  transcribe  the  books  *. 

—  22.  The  Qu.  lands  at  Burlington. 
The  magazine  at  Coventry  blown  up. 
Feb.  %kh,  1643.  ''  The  Qu.  shott  atf.'* 

*  Certain  books  and  papers  of  parliamentary  proceedings  were 
destroyed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council^  at  the  time  when  a  nego- 
ciation  was  carrying  on  with  Fairfax^  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city;  and  these  might  have  been  some  of  them.  See  May  13, 
1646. 

f  This  dastardly  transaction^  at  which  even  *'  grim  visaged 
war"  ought  to  have  blushed,  is  thus  mentioned  in  Naworth's  Al- 
manack : — ''  Foure  ships  and  a  pinnace  in  the  rebels'  service 
(which  came  over  night  into  the  road)  made  above  100  great  shot 
at  the  houses^in  the  quay,  for  two  hours  shooting  crosse-barre-shot, 
and  bullets  of  121b.  weight,  all  of  them  aiming  so  neareas  they 
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1643.  May  23.  Queene  impeached  of  trea- 
son *•  Two  regiments  of  foote  came  from  Yorke 
to  Newarke. 

could,  at  the  house  where  the  Queene  lay:  insomuch  that  her  la- 
cred  Mijesty  was  forced  to  make  what  haste  she  could  out  of  her 
bed,  and  to  get  under  a  hill  to  save  her  life  from  the  fury  of  these 
bloudy  rebels,  who  endeavoured  to  murther  her.  But  God  Al- 
mighty preserved  her  Mi\jesty  both  by  sea  and  land.'' 

On  this  occasion  one  of  the  versifiers  of  the  times,  addressed  the 
Queen  as  follows,  in  lines,  on  meeting  her  Royal  spouse  in  the 
valley  of  Kineton,  below  Edge-hill,  on  the  idth  of  July  in  this 
year: 

"  You're  come  at  last  1  in  vain  the  Belgick  shore 

Weepes  as  you  part,  and  bids  her  waves  to  roare. 

In  vaine  the  windes  sound  high,  and  threat  to  raise 

Rebellion  in  your  empire  of  the  seas. 

The  windes,  that  common  people,  that  arise 

From  Earth's  base  wombe,  and  yet  assault  the  skies. 

Jn  vaiu  your  subjects,  far  more  rude  than  they, 

Attempt  to  stop  your  just  and  fatal  way. 

Neptune,  alas !  scorns  their  usurped  powers ; 

And  though  the  ships  bee  their's,  the  sea's  still  your's. 

In  vaine  to  welcome  you  at  shore  they  sent 

By  the  rude  canons  mouth  their  complement. 

That  which  they  always  meant  but  durst  not  tell. 

The  bold  ambassadors  spoke  it  plaine  and  well. 

Dull  soules  1  that  could  not  those  eye-beames  espie 

With  which  the  bullets  wounded  backward  flyf.. 

•  One  of  the  chief  crimes  of  the  high-spirited  Henrietta  Maria, 
independent  of  her  religion,  which  her  adversaries  continually  in- 
veighed against,  was  her  having  assisted  her  husband,  b  his  utmost 
need,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  she  had  bought  in  Holland 

t  A  few  copies  of  the  whole  poem,  with  another  of  the  same 
period,  both  found  amongst  Dugdale's  papers,  were  printed  in 
1822,  for  private  distribution.  The  style  of  these  verses  is  so  much 
like  some  addressed  to  Dr.  Plot  on  his  history  of  Staffordshire, 
and  printed  in  that  work,  1686,  that  were  not  the  distance  of  time 
rather  too  great,  they  might  be  ascribed  to  the  same  vniter. 
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Jvly  3.  The  fight  at  Bradford  Brid^,  by 
Bathe.  Waller*s  forces  driven  from  Log-hill« 
The  Queene  removed  from  Newarke  to  Bunney. 
4*  To  Ashby  de  la  Zbuch.  7.  The  Queene 
went  to  Croxal.  8.  To  Wassal*.  10.  To 
King's  Norton f.  H.  To  Stratford  upon  Avon^ 
where  Pr.  Rupert  mett  heri  12.  From  Stratford 
to  Wioxton^  meeting  the  King  at  the  foot  of 
Edge-hilL  13.  The  King  and  Queene  meete  in 
Kineton-field.     14.  Came  to  Oxon  ;];• 

*  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  it  is  wad,  once  honoured  Wassal  with  arisit, 
and  slept  at  a  house  in  Ablewell  Street,  where  the  Red  lion  now 
stands ;  '*  but  of  this  (observes  Mr.  Shaw,  Hist.  Staffordshire, 
Tol.  iL  p.  74)  we  have  no  authority  but  tradition."  And  the  in- 
habitants of  King's  Norton  also  report^  that  the  same  sovereign 
came  thither,  and  was  entertained  at  an  ancient  house,  adjoining 
the  ehurch-yard,  probably  the  residence  of  the  mannerial  bailiff ; 
but  in  both  instances,  the  name  of  the  virgin  queen  has  evidently 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

f  This  Worcestershire  manor  was  part  of  the  Queen's  dower. 

X  On  this  occasion  the  unique  and  commemorative  medal,  repre- 
sented at  the  end  of  the  diary,  from  the  original  in  the  cabinet  of 
William  Stauntooi  Esq.,  of  Longbridge  hoUse,  near  Warwicke,  was 
struck  at  Oxford ;  but  it  had  been  previously  copied  in  Evelyn's  dis- 
course on  medals,  1697,  (being  casually  found  in  a  field  of  hb)  m 
Snelling's  33.  plates  of  English  Medals,  1776 ;  and  in  the  Medallic 
History  of  the  Revolution,  1790,  evidently  from  the  same  plate  as 
Snelling^s.  It  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Bartlett's  sale  in  1787^  by 
Mr.  Hodsol,  at  the  price  of  ^25 :  10.  The  cabinet  of  the  latter 
gentleman  passed  entire  into  that  of  Mr.  Tyssen,  at  whose  auction 
Mr.  Staunton  became  the  enviable  possessor  of  this  distinguished 
Warwickshire  rarity.  The  engravmg  in  Dugdale's  Diary  gives  the 
most  fiuthful  likeness  of  the  original.  .  It  is  of  very  rude  execu- 
tion ;  the  metal  seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
and  weighs  7  dwts.  16  grldns. 
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July  12.  The  Prince  &  S'  John  Byron  re- 
turned. 

—  13.  Waller  defeated  at  Roundway  Down  *. 

—  21.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  defeated  upon 
Ex.     Malmesbury  taken  by  the  King's  forces. 

September  25.  The  Scotch  covenant  taken  at 
St.  Margaret's  Westmin'f . 

1639.  May  19.  The  king  went  this  afternoon 
to  Abington,  to  meet  the  lord  General!,  and  some 
principal!  officers  of  y*"  array,  and  returned  the 
same  eveninge.  A  barge  full  of  goods  coming 
by  water  from  Reading  towards  Oxford  was  sur- 
prised by  the  rebels. 

—  20.  The  king  went  again  to  Abington  to 
meete  y*"  Lo.  general!. 

—  22.  The  king  rode  to  Abington.  This  day 
Vicount  Muskerry,  and  y**  other  Catholiq  com- 
missioners sent  from  Ireland,  sett  forward  from 
Oxford  towards  Ireland. 

*  **  This  blessed  defeat  (of  Sir  William  Waller)  happened  to  be 
upon  the  same  day,  and  upon  the  same  time  of  the  day,  when  the 
King  met  the  Queen  upon  the  field  near  Kineton,  under  Edgehill, 
(where  the  battle  had  been  fought  in  October  before) ;  and  before 
their  Majesties  came  to  Oxford,  they  received  the  happy  news  of. — 
The  King's  army  received  a  fair  addition,  by  the  conjuncture  with 
those  forces  which  attended  the  Queen ;  for  her  Majesty  brought 
with  her  above  two  thousand  foot,  well  armed,  and  one  thousand 
horse,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  mortars,  and  about  one 
hundred  waggons." — Clarendon,  Book  VII. 

t  "  The  presbyterian  Scots  are  not  to  be  hired  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  auxiliaries;  nothing  will  induce  them  to  engage,  till 
those  that  called  them  in  have  pawned  their  souls  to  them  by  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant.*' — Eikon  Basilike. 
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• 

—  25.  The  kings  army  marched  from  Abing- 
ton  through  Oxford.  The  traine  of  artillery 
quartered  at  Wolverate.  The  Rebells  came  this 
night  into  Abington  w***  some  horse,  and  plun- 
dered y*"  towne.  Above  40  horse  surprised  at 
Islip  this  night  by  the  rebells  from  Glocester, 
24.  Stopport  in  Cheshire  forct  by  Prince  Ru- 
pert, 

—  29.  The  Rebells  march't  from  Abington 
by  Coweley  towards  Shottover,  w"*  a  great  p*te 
of  their  army.  Severall  p'tyes  of  horse  came  to 
the  footc  of  Heddington-hill,  w*^  in  cannon  shott 
of  y*  works,  4  shotts  made  at  them.  They  took 
a  cart  laden  w***  household  stuffe,  w***  in  musk^t- 
shot  of  the  works. 

June  3.  This  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
Kinge  and  Prince  marcht  out  of  Oxford,  w*^  the 
army. 

—  4.  The  King  lay  at  Burton  on  y*  water, 
(near  Stow).  The  French  agent  came  to  Ox- 
ford. The  rebells  of  Glocester  entered  Tewkes- 
bury, the  garrison  fled  to  Worcester.  Col.  God- 
frey, and  4  or  5  of  the  garrison  only  slaigne. 

—  5.  The  Dutch  ambassadours  went  from 
Oxford  towards  London.  The  King  marcht  to 
Evesham. 

—  6.  The  King  marcht  to  Worcester. 

—  7.  The  rebells  with  400  foote  and  300 
horse  faced  Compton-house,  com.  Warr.,  drove 
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the  parke^  and  kild  all  y'  deare^  defaced  the  mo- 
numents  in  the  churchy  &c. 

—  9.  The  rebells  took  Compton -house,  and 
carryedall  y*  prisoners  to  Warwick.  (Parefye 
commanded  chiefe  of  y*  rebells.) 

--  10.  This  night  about  10  of  y*  clock,  1000 
foote,  one  piece  of  cannon,  &c.  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Gage,  and  sent  out  of  Oxford,  to  at- 
tempt Borestall 'house,  near  Bull. 

—  12.  Borestall-house  yielded  up  by  the  re- 
bells, upon  articles  y*  they  should  march  away  with 
their  armes.  The  King  marched  from  Worces- 
ter to  Beaudley  w^^  p'te  of  his  forces. 

—  15.  The  King  marchtfrom  Worcester,  with 
his  army,  and  lay  in  the  field  this  night,  neare 
Broadway.  He  passed  over  Avon  at  Evesham, 
and  broke  the  bridge  agayne.  The  Queene  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  at  Exeter.  The  same  day 
died  Edward,  Lord  Montague,  of  Boughton, 
being  imprisoned  in  y*  Savoy,  at  London,  by  the 
rebells. 

—  17.  The  King  marcht  to  Benford.  This 
day  4000  foote  (left  by  his  Ma'^)  were  sent  out 
of  Oxford  and  M inden  to  the  army  at  Benford, 
w***  15  pieces  of  cannon.  This  day  y*  Earle  of 
Leicester  went  out  of  Oxford,  to  Wormleighton, 
com.  Warr. 

—  18.  Prince  Charles,  y*  D.  of  Richmond, 
Earl  of  Linsey,  &c.  came  from  Benford  into 
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Oxford.     The  King  marcht  with  the  army  to 
Witney. 

—  19-  This  night  a  party  of  Horse,  from 
Warwick,  fetch't  away  y*  Earl  of  Leicester  from 
Wormleighton,  (by  his  own  contrivance.) 

—  21.  The  King  marcht  from  Witney  to 
Blechington. 

—  22.  The  King  marcht  to  Buckingham, 
Oswestre,  in  com.  Salop,  taken  by  the  rebells  of 
Wemm,  commanded  by  Milton,  goveroour  of 
Wemm. 

—  23.  Prince  Charles  went  from  Oxford  to 
the  King  at  Buckingham. 

—  26.  The  King  marcht  from  Buckingham  to 
Brackley. 

—  27.  The  King  marcht  from  Brackley  to 
Culworth  ;  his  army  drew  *  up  at  Culworth,  and 
Waller  in  Henwell  warren. 

—  28.  The  King  drew  up  his  army  in  the 
field  on  y""  eastp'te  of  Banbury ,  called  Grimsbury 
field.  Waller  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foote  of 
Cruche-hill,  a  mile  west  from  Banbury. 

—  29.  The  King  marcht  to  Wendenton,  Wal- 
ler to  Crofnedy.  10  pieces  of  ordnance  gained 
there  from  Waller,     .  •  .  rebells  slayne. 

— •  30.    (Sunday.)    Waller  retreated,  on  the 
29th,  with  his  mayne  body  to  Benton,. (a  myle 
short  of  Crofnedy^)  and  there  continued  drawne 
up  in  a  body  y*  night,  and  all  Sunday  and  that    - 
night. 
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Jvly  1.  The  King  marebt  to  Aynho^  the 
Queene's  regim*  marcht  out  of  Oxford  to  Blech- 
ington,  to  meete  w*^  y^  King's  army,  w*^  some 
ammunition. 

—  2,  The  King  marcht  to  Chipping  Norton. 

—  3.  The  Queen's  regim*  returned  to  Oxford. 
Kinge  marcht  to  Evesham. 

—  •  5.  Bonefyres  in  Oxford,  upon  the  news  of 
Pr.  Rupert's  victory,  in  Yorkshire. 

—  6.  500  horse  sent  to  relieve  Greenland 
House,  under  the  command  of  S'  Thomas  Luns- 
ford. 

—  8.  This  morning  v^^as  Greenland  House 
relieved. 

—  12.  Greenland  House  delivered  to  the  re- 
bells,  y*  garrison  marching  away  w*^  their  armes 
to  Wallinglord.  The  King  marcht  from  Eve- 
sham to  Norleach,  com.  Glouc. 

M"*  y*.  After  the  fight  at  Crofnedy  bridge, 
29'' Junij,  Waller  marcht  (2  Julij)  to  Pausley, 
and  there  and  iny®  p'ts  about  Northampton  hath 
continued  w**"  his  broken  army  till  now,  which 
day  he  began  to  march  towards  Warwick,  but 
the  same  night  came  back  to  his  old  quarters. 

—  13.  The  King  marcht  to  Saperton  neare 
Cirencester,  Waller  towards  Toucester. 

—  27.  The  fight  betwixt  his  Ma'^'^  army  and 
the  rebells  neare  Newburry.  The  Kinge  went 
that  evening  with  4  troopes  of  horse  towards 
Prince  Rupert,  about  Bath. 
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—  28.  The  King  and  Prince  Charles,  came 
to  Bath.  The  King's  army  marched  to  Walling- 
ford. 

—  29.  The  King's  army  quartered  betwixt 
Oxford  and  Wallingford. 

November  1 .  The  K.  army  marched  through 
Oxford  to  Woodstock,  Eynsham,  and  the  p'ts 
thereabouts.  The  King  and  Prince  Charles, 
with  Pr.  Rupert,  marcht  to  Benford.  Col. 
Charles  Gerrard  met  them  there  with  4000  horse 
and  foot  out  of  Wales.  The  same  eveninge 
the  King  and  Prince  Charles  came  to  Oxford. 
Col.  Gage  knighted,  (S'  Henry). 

—  5.  S'  Henry  St.  George  dyed  in  Oxford*. 

—  6.  Was  buried  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
y*  north  crosse  in  Christchurch,  Oxon.  This 
day  was  the  rendezvous  of  his  Majesty's  army 
on  Bullington  Green,  &c. 

—  7.  The  King  went  from  Oxford  to  Wal- 
lingford. 

—  23.  The  Queen's  Life  Guards  came  into 
Oxford.  The  King  and  Pr.  Rupert,  and  Prince 
Maurice,  came  to  Oxford.  Propositions  brought 
from  the  rebells  at  Westminster,  by  the  E.  of 

♦  He  was  garter  king  of  arms,  and  had  three  sons.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Henry,  successively  garter,  and  Richard  St.  George,  Esq. 
Ulster.  Noble  could  not  ascertain  the  precise  day  of  his  death, 
but  says  it  was  either  October  21st  or  November  5th,  and  that  he 
breathed  his  last  in  Brazennose  College. 

Hist.  College  of  Arms,  p.  235. 
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Denbigh,  Lord  Weynman,  Dcnzill  Hollet,  and 
Mr.  W  Perpoint,  and  Mr.  Whitlock,  accom- 
panyned  with  the  Lord  Maitland,  Emkin,  and 
Berkley,  ScotU, 

The  same  day  came  8'  —  Titchbume,  S' 
James  Ware,  and  —  commissioners  from  y* 
Protestants  in  Ireland^  to  Oxford. 

—  84.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  w**  y*  rest, 
p'sentcd  the  propositions  to  the  King  in  Christ* 
church  garden*. 

—  28.  They  went  again  from  Oxford  toward 
London  f. 

^  "  A  copy  of  the  King**  Metiage,  lent  by  Mi^or  Kellegme,  to 
the  Commoner*  of  liotb  Kingdomn  ;-»My  Lord«,  UU  Mi^eiitfe 
never  knew  tbst  you  were  come,  or  tlist  you  bsd  Ntayed  without, 
until  Juit  now  tlmt  hi  eamt  to  walks  in  th§  gardmf  and  hU  Ms* 
Jcftie  being  Informed  there  of  it,  hr  bath  taken  order  that  you 
Nkall  be  admitted,  and  I  am  sent  to  give  you  notice  that  you  shall 
be  provided  for  immediately.  And  hii  Mf^entie  ii  no  much  din- 
pleated  at  It,  tliat  he  iaid  lie  thought  that  there  if  a  deaigne  lii 
•ome  to  give  diseontcnt  to  every  one**'— Pfr/>f/  OwurrsMHf 
Nov.  29  t0  Die.  ir>44* 

t  Among  Rawlinion'i  Collection*,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Vol  cxxi.  containi,  in  Dugdale'ii  hand-writing,  a  petition  of 
many  of  his  Majesty's  servants  and  officers,  on  tlie  subject  ai  feee 
due  on  conferring  creations  of  honour,  exhibited  2Hth  November, 
1044,  with  his  Majesty's  order  therenpon,  dated  at  Oxford,  the 
dOth  of  the  same  month  i  after  which  follows  a  table  of  fees, 
with  the  receipts  of  various  officers,  upon  the  several  creatkms 
which  follow.  This  seems  to  be  what  Rawlinson  mentions  in  a 
letter  to  Hir  Thomas  liawlins.  Esq*  at  Pophills,  26th  Feb*  1736-7* 
*'  About  two  years  simMs,  I  made  a  purcliase  of  several  papers,  of 
Mr  Ashmolc,  which  were  left  to  his  hob's*    They  were  mostly 
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1645.  Jan.  S.  His  Ma*^*  firces  cair.e  ino 
Eversham. 

—  4.  The  House  of  Commons  at  Westmin' 
hangM  w^''  part  of  the  Arras  hanging  out  of  the 
king's  wardrobe ;  and  the  rest  w*^  y*  hanging  y* 
were  at  the  end  of  the  quire  where  the  altar  stood 
in  Westrainst'  Abbey. 

—  lOL  The  E.  of  Antrim  and  Dutchess  of 
Buck,  came  to  Oxford.  Arche-B'ppe  of  Canter- 
bury beheaded  on  Tourehill  by  the  rebells.  Pr. 
Rupert^  with  a  party  of:  horse  and  foote  went  this 
night  out  of  Oxford  to  break  down  Coluoibe 
Bridge. 

—  11.  In  the  ret^eete  Sir  Henry  (xage.  was 
slayne.  The  Earle  Sussex,  Lo.  Percy^  and  Lord 
Andover  confyned,  and  .the  staffe  taken  from 
Sussex^  as  Tre'r  of  the  household. 

March  1.  The  Earle. o£  Kingstoun,  Lord 
Capell,  and  Lord  Hopton,  swome  Privy  Coun- 
sellors 

—  2.  This  day  there  was  a  chapter  held  by 
his  Ma^^^  and  the  rest  of  the  companions  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  in  the  Privy 
Chamber  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  wherein  were 
elected  the  young  Prince  of  Aurange,  and  the 
Duke  De  Espernoun,  into  that  noble  society. 

—  10.  His  Ma*^*  came  to  the  Lord's  house, 
and   sending  up  for  the  Commons,    adjourned 

genealogical^  and  some  of  Sir  William  Dugdale's."— l^a//ar<f « 
Letters,  vol.  ii. 
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them   till   X°   Octobris   next.      The  same    day 
Prince  Charles  came  to  Bristall. 

—  25.  I  was  created  Chester  Herald,  at  y® 
same  time  y*  Sir  Edward  Walker  was  created 
garter,  by  the  Lord  Moubray,  in  Oxford. 

AprU  20.  The  Earle  of  NorthHon,  with  1000 
horse,  marcht  this  evening  from  Oxford  towards 
towne,  to  beat  up  some  quarters  of  the  rebels, 
but  returned  y*  next  day  w%ut  successe. 

—  29.  The  rebells,  under  y*  command  of 
Major  General  Cromwell,  with  1500  horse  and 
dragoons,  did  beate  up  the  E.  of  North'ton's 
horse  quarters  at  Islip,  and  the  townes  adjacent, 
and  took  above  100  horse.  Captain  Wilmot  and 
above  20  more  being  then  slayne. 

—  24.  Blechington  house  delivered  up  to  the 
rebels  under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  by  Lt. 
Col.  Wardebanke,  upon  summons,  and  noe  en- 
deavour of  resistance. 

—  25.  Colonell  Wardebanke  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  (by  judgement  of  a  court  of  war)  for 
deHvering  up  Bleckington  house  to  the  rebells. 

May  3.  Col.  Wardebanke  was  shott  to  death 
(according  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  warr) 
w*^in  the  garden  at  Oxford  castle.  Generall 
Goring  came  to  Faringdon.  Prince  Rupert  and 
Mr.  Maurice  came  with  1000  foote  and  1000 
horse  to  Burford. 

—  7.   The  King  began  his  march  to  Oxford. 
-^21.  The   rebells,    under  command  of  Sir 
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Thomas   Fairfax^    appeared  scatteringly  about 
Oxford. 

—  23.  They  be^n  to  make  a  passage  over 
Charwell^  near  Marston^  (that  being  S'  Tho* 
Farfax's  head-quarters.)  The  out-houses  of 
Gadston-house  fyred,  and  the  house  quitted  by 
Mr.  David  Waller^  who  brought  his  men  safe  to 
Oxford^  the  rebells  entering  it  the  same  day. 

—  26.  The  rebells  put  over  four  foote  regi- 
ments and  13  carriages^  at  their  new  bridg  over 
Charwell. 

—  29.  This  evening  a  builet,  of  ix'*  weight, 
shot  from  the  rebells  warning-piece  at  Marston, 
fell  against  the  wall  on  the  north  side  y^  hall  in 
Christchurch :  600  foote  and  200  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Raynsborough,  (of  the 
rebells  forces,)  assaulted  Gaunt-house,  neare 
Newbridge. 

—  30.  This  night  shott  was  heard  from  Gaunt- 
house. 

—  31.  Gaunt- house  yielded  to  the  rebells, 
wherein  were  taken  21  prisoners,  besides  30  y* 
had  been  out  upon  a  p'ty  to  bring  in  p'vision. 
Leicester  taken  by  the  King. 

June  2.  About  one  o'clock  this  morning  a 
p'tye  of  horse  and  foote  sallyed  out  of  Oxford, 
upon  the  rebells*  guard  on  Hedendon  Hill ;  slew 
above  50;  and  brought  away  92  prisoners, 
whereof  many  much  wounded.     This  afternoon 
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the  rebells  fetcht  away  above  50  cattell  from  the 
field,  neare  the  East-gate. 

—  5.  The  rebells,  from  Marston,  Wolvercote, 
and  all  other  parts,  quitted  their  quarters,  and 
marcht  some  towards  Tame,  some  towards  Ayles- 
bury. 

—  8.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lo.  Digby, 
and  Mr.  Arshburnham,  came  to  Oxford,  from  the 
King  then  at  Davertre. 

—  14.  The  King  defeated  at  Nasebyford, 
Dr.  Beile  came  to  Oxford  from  his  long  impri- 
sonment at  London. 

—  18.  Leicester  rendered  to  the  rebells. 
July  4.  The  Scots  army  came  to  Tamworth  ; 

5,  to  Bermecham  ;  7,  to  Alcester. 

—  21.  Ordonance  shott  otF  at  Oxford,  for  the 
victory  obteyned  in  Scotland,  by  y*  Marq.  of 
Mountrose,  wherein  G'rall  Baylie  was  slayne; 
and  for  the  good  success  ag*  Fairfax  his  army  at 
Bridgewater. 

—  22.  Bridgewater  taken  by  the  rebells. 

—  The  Scotts  sate  down  before  Hereford. 
Aug,  15.    Sherborne   castle,   in   Dorsetshire, 

taken  by  the  rebells. 

—  21.  Fairfax  came  before  Bristol  with  his 

army. 

—  22.    The   King  at   Bever  castle :    23,  at 

Stamford  :  26,  at  Woburne. 

—  25.  One  Cooper  (the  constable  of  Paytton, 
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in  Warr.  at  such  time  as  the  commissioner  of 
array  was  executed  there,  and  who  then  refused 
to  bring  in  the  armes  of  his  constablery,)  having 
been  a  perverse  separatist  for  a  long  tyme»  con- 
temning the  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  now  a 
forward  promoter  of  the  rebellion^  did  this  day 
cut  his  owne  throate. 

—  30.    The  King  marched  to  Morton  Hen- 
marsh. 

Sept.  1.    The  Scots  rose  from  before  Hefe- 
ford. 

—  9.  The  Scots  had  head-quarters  at  Chalo^ 
cote,  in  Warwickshire. 

—  10.  The  Scott's  army  marcht  through  War- 
wick to  Stonely,  and  next  day  toNoneaton,  &c. 

II.  Prince  Rupert  rendered  Bristol  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

—  15.  Pr.  Rupert  came  to  Oxford. 

17.  The  Governor  of,  Oxford  put  under  a 
guards  and  Pr.  Rupert's  commission  taken  from 
him*. 

*  Colonel  he^ge,  the  governor,  after  continuing  two  months 
in  surveillance,  was  enlarged  of  his  restraint,  and  waited  on  the 
King,  as  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  Nov.  9.  Prince  Rupert,  who 
had  incurred  his  royal  uncle's  severest  displeasure,  for  surrendering 
Bristol  to  Farifax,  was  punished  with  a  little  longer  absence  from 
court ;  but  we  find  him  kissing  the  King's  hand,  in  December  9, 
in  token  of  reconciliation.  Letters  on  the  previous  misunder- 
standing, addressed  by  his  Majesty  to  Secretary  Nicholas  and 
Prince  Maurice,  are  printed  by  Ellis,  vol.  iii.  p  311,  with  a 
note  at  p.  318,  borrowed  from  this  Diary. 
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—  24.  The  fight  neare  Chester.  Lacock 
house  delivered  up  to  the  rebells. 

—  25.  Berkley  castle  delivered  up  to  the 
rebells. 

—  27.  Cromwell  came  before  Winchester. 
October  14.    Prince  Rupert  went  from  Ban- 
bury.    Basing-house  lost. 

Nov,  5.  The  committee  of  Coventre,  by  colour 
of  the  power  of  their  counterfeit  Sheriffe  (Col- 
mone*),  adjourned  the  county  court  from  War- 
wick to  Colshill^  (in  regard  they  found  y'  the 
freeholders  did  for  the  most  part  give  their  voices 
for  Sir  John  Burgoine  and  Mr.  Thomas  Boughton, 
against  Mr.  Ric.  Lucy  and  Bridges^  hoping,  by 
removing  the  same  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
county^  there  to  obteyne  more  voices  to  their 
faction  ;  but  the  people  of  those  parts  were  soe 
awed  by  his  ma^^*"  garrisons  of  Lichfield  and 
Dudley  castle,  as  y^  they  durst  not  come  in,  nor 
the  committee-men  stay  themselves  above  an 
houre,  but  adjourned  to  Mereden,  where  Sir 
John  Burgoine  and  Mr.  Boughton  were  declared 
knts  of  the  shire. 

1646.  Jan.  7.  Wormleighton  house,  in  War- 
wickshire^  burnt  by  his  Majesties  forces  of  Ban- 
buryi  to  prevent  the  rebells  making  it  a  garrison. 

—  16.    Astley  house,  in  Warwickshire,  sur- 

*  Capt.  Comer  is  made  SheriflFe  this  yere  by  the  R.  (rebels) : — 
one  of  no  note." — Symonds'  Notes  of  the  Marches  and  of  the 
Royal  Army.^HarL  MSS.  911. 
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prised  by  my  Lord  of  Loughborough's  forces; 
the  governor  (a  shoemaker),  and  the  rest  in  the 
house^  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  away  w*^ 
most  of  the  armes,  ammunition^  &c.  * 

February  4.  The  King  went  to  the  house  of 
parliament^  at  y*  schools  in  Oxford. 

March  11.  The  Earl  of  Lindsey  went  from 
Oxford  to  Winchester-house.  The  same  day 
2000  of  the  rebells  came  into  Woodstock  from 
Witney,  commanded  by  Col.  RamsboroUgh. 

—  21.  The  Lord  Astley  coming  from  Wor- 
cester, with  2000  horse  and  foote^  routed  and 
taken  prisoner. 

April  9.  This  night  search  was  made  in  Lon- 
don^ at  y*  lord  maior*s  house,  and  other  places^ 
for  the  King,  by  the  E.  of  Pembroke,  and  others 
appointed  by  parliament. 

—  15.  This  morning  the  cannon  played  hard 
ag*  Woodstock-house,  and  in  the  evening,  about 
six  o'clock,  they  stormed  it ;  but  were  beaten 
off  with  the  loss  of  at  least  100  men,  all  their 
scaling  ladders,  divers  wounded,  and  of  the 
house  only  five  men  hurt. 

—  25.  Prince  Rupert's  troops  disbanded. 

27.  This  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  the 
King,  with  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
(a  divine),  went  out  of  Oxford,  disguised,  towards 

*  The  shoemaker  governor,  whom  the  circurastances  of  the 
times  had  seduced,  "  ultra  crepidam"  was  one  Goodere  Hunt,  of 
Coventry. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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the  Scott's  quarters,  then  at  Southwell,  in  Not* 
tinghamshire*. 

—  29.  A  solemn  fast  in  Oxford^  and  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  the  King's  person^  and  good 
success  on  his  journey. 

May  5.  The  King  first  appeared  w'  y'  Scots 
army  at  Southwell^  (3  myles  from  Newarke). 

—  11.  Sir  John  Morrison  went  to  Woodstock 
by  the  secreytaries  permission.  S'  Thomas 
Fairfax  sent  a  trumpet  with  a  summons  into 
Oxford.  This  day  they  began  to  make  the  lines 
from  the  work  on  Hedington-hill  towards  Ox- 
ford. This  afternoone  Pr.  Rupert,  pickeering 
in  the  fields  on  the  North  of  Oxford,  was  shott 
on  the  upper  p'te  of  the  arme^  being  the  first 
wound  he  has  yet  received. 

—  li.  Sir  John  Morrison,  and  Mr,  Ph.  War* 
wick  sent  to  S'  Thomas  Fairfax,  from  the  Gover- 
nor, to  demand  liberty  to  send  to  the  King. 

—  13.  The  first  shott  made  with  cannon  to* 
wards  Oxford,  from  the  great  work  on  Hedding- 
ton-hill,  fell  in  Christ's-church  meadow.  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Oxford  delivered  their 
opinions  to  the  Lords,  that  the  same  was  tenable* 

•  He  went  out  disguised  in  a  mountere,  and  a  hat  upon  it.  Sir 
Thomas  Glenham,  at  his  parting,  bid  him  farewell  Harry,  by 
which  name  it  seems  he  goes."— See  an  interesting  "  collection 
of  letters  relating  to  King  Charles  the  First's  escape  from  Oxford, 
and  to  the  straits  he  was  put  to  on  that  occasion/'  in  Append,  to 
Hearoe's  Dunstable,  p.  737.  The  name  assumed  by  his  Mi^eety 
was»  probably,  Harries,  or  Harris.— 5^0 1647>  December  of  Diary. 
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—  14.  Mr.  Parsons  went  this  night  out  of  Ox- 
ford towards  y*  King.     26  returned. 

—  15.  All  the  Lords  of  the  councill  (except 
Marq.  of  Dorchester  and  the  Lo.  Hatton)  joyned 
in  a  command  w**  they  signed  to  S'  Tho.  Glem^ 
hanij  y*  governor  of  Oxford,  to  send  a  Letter  to  S' 
Thomas  Fairfax  for  nominating  Com'issioners  to 
treat  for  the  delivery  of  Oxford.  The  same  day 
those  Lords  caused  all  their  books  and  papers  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings  w*^  bad  be«ft  trans*- 
acted  at  Oxford  to  be  burnt. 

—  16.  The  governor  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
Lords  requiring  that  they  would  justify e  under 
their  hands  that  they  have  regall  power  in  the 
King's  absence ;  viz.  to  deliver  up  garrisons,  levy 
forces,  &c.*  Whereupon  the  I^rds  signed  a 
paper  whereby  they  challenged  the  like  power. 

*.  €t  jyfy  Lords,  I  conceive  I  have,  in  obedience  to  yotir  com- 
mands, and  absolutely  against  mine  and  all  the  officers  opinions  in 
point  of  time,  began  a  treaty  with  the  rebells,  which  I  can  neither 
justify  in  honour,  nor  will  answer  the  same.  And  therefore  de- 
syre^  seeing  yo'  L'dships  did  yesterday  declare  that  in  his  Ma^T*  ab* 
sence  yo^  L'dships,  as  his  councell,  had  the  soveraigne  power 
residing  in  yon,  that  for  my  justification  you  will  declare  under 
your  hands,  that  you  have  the  power  to  rayse  and  disband  forces, 
to  fortify  and  give  up  garrisons,  and  to  doe  other  warlike  actions. 
And  to  give  me  com'and  in  pursuance  of  that  power,  to  proceed  in 
this  treaty.  Otherwise  I  must  proceed  according  to  my  discretion 
upon  the  power  and  trust  reposed  by  his  Ma'^  in 

My  Lords, 

Y'  most  humble  servant 

Ox^n,  16  May,  1646.  T.  Gumham.'^ 

For  the  Lords  and  others  of  his  Ma^  Privy  Council. 
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—  n.  Thi»  clay  the  governor  of  Oxford  and 
all  hiN  principall  officcri  of  the  garrinon  Nigned  a  , 
paper  manifcMling  tticir  diMlike  and  ofiinion  of  the 
present  treaty,  aliedguig  the  name  to  be  enforced 
upon  them  by  the  Ijordi  of  the  councell  *, 

—  18.  Thii  day  the  treaty  wan  began  at  Mr. 
Cooke'M  at  Mariton,  betwixt  Sir  John  Munfk>n 
and  divem  otherwi  for  the  Ijordi  of  the  councell, 
and  com'NHioneri  appointed  for  S'  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, concerning  the  delivery  of  Oxford  to  the 
rcbellsf. 

[Prom  A  roIleiTtUm  of  papem  prcNcntitd  to  the  Bodleittn  Lrlbraiy,  in 
1H26,  l>y  the  Editor  of  DuKdnle'v  Diary.] 

"  We  the  officer*  of  the  (iarriAon  of  Oxford,  who  hare  here 
underwritten  our  natueii,  doe  licrchy  d(*clare  upon  our  neveral!  re- 
putationn,  that  it  i*  absolutely  n^ulnni  our  willH  and  opinion*  to 
treat  with  tiiin  present  Hf  llioman  Farefax*  Butt  upon  the  Oover' 
nor^f  intimation  of  order  received  by  him  from  tlie  Kin^,  to  ol>- 
•erve  what  the  tiody  of  the  Priry  (/ouncell  tihould  determine  in  hif 
absence,  have,  in  obedience  to  his  Ma^r*  order,  bin  inforced  by  the 
Lord*  of  the  Privy  (Jounccll  tothb  treaty.  And  do  further  deckire 
to  the  world,  that  tvliat  inctmvenience  soever  may  arise  to  the 
King's  cause  or  his  friends  upon  this  treaty,  hi  nott  in  o'  hands  to 
prevent. 

'*  T.  Glemluim,S.  Hawkins,  R.  Hamilton,  R.  Gosnold,  T*  Shir- 
ley, H.  TillUr,  R.  (Icrard,  W.  Rose,  R.  (Clayton,  H.  Crompton, 
CL  Martyn,  R.  Hall,  W.  Horwood,  Rof(.  May,  Ht.  Hmyth,  Ro. 
Rease,  Jo.  Sirson,  Edward  Masters,  M.  Predeux,  Tb.  Graham, 
Fr.  Hall,  Jo.  Cressey,  Adam  Roch,  Hanniball  Ba^nall,  Jo.  Hughs/' 

Ibid. 
•  Oxon,  May  \7,  IMG. 

t  The  Earl  of  Lei(!ester,  who  quitte<l  Oxford  two  days  before, 
had  previously  evinced  a  lukewarmness  in  the  Royal  cause,  and 
though  occasionally  attending  at  the  council  board  declined  takhig 
any  part  in  the  questions  discussed  there.    He  also  refused  hhi 
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—  20.  This  day  the  treaters  diflFering  upon  the 
first  article,  (of  sending  for  the  King)  respighted 
their  meeting  till  Pryday  the  22, 

—  22.  This  afternooney*  treaters  inett  againe 
but  had  noe  answere  to  the  first  article,  where- 
upon they  proceeded  to  others. 

—  23;  This  day  met  agayne ;  the  adverse  p'te 
pretended  our  articles  to  be  too  high,  said  they 
would  offer  articles,  and  soe  the  treaty  brake  off" 
that  tyme. 

—  30.  This  evening  S'  Thomas  Fairfax  sent 
in  a  Trumpet  to  Oxford,  w*^  Articles  concerning 
the  delivery  thereof. 

June  2.  The  Marchionesse  of  Hertford  went 
from  Oxford,  by  virtue  of  a  passe  from  y'  Lords 
at  Westminster  and  Sir  Thomas  Farefax. 

—  9.  The  com"  were  enjoyned  secresy,  and 
hot  to  impart  any  thing  of  their  proceedings. 

—  10.  A  brace  of  Bucks,  2  Muttons,  2  Veales, 
2  Lambs,  6  Capons,  and  Butter  sent  into  Oxford 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax*. 

signature  to  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  all  the  peers  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice,— **  disavowing  and  reprobating  all  acts  done  by  the  pretended 
authority  of  parliament,  &c./'  being  the  only  peer  who  withheld 
his  name  on  the  occasion.  Algernon  Sydney,  who  took  a  more  de- 
cided line  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Charles  I.,  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  this  nobleman. — See  Sydney  Papers  by  Blencowe. 

*  This  wears  the  appearance  of  courtly  politeness ;  but  it  might 
also  have  been  intended  to  shew  how  abundantly  the  besiegers  were 
supplied  with  provisions,  at  a  time  when  the  besieged  were  living 
upon  garrison  stores,  which  were  rapidly  diminishing,  without 
much  hope  of  speedy  renewal. 
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A  letter  this  day  produced  by  Secretary  Nicholls 
from  his  Ma^^  dated  at  Newcastle^  16  May»  im-* 
porting  direction  to  the  y*  Lords  of  the  council  to 
deliver  up  Oxford  upon  such  termes  as  they 
should  thbke  fitt.  S'  Edw.  Walker  was  put  out 
when  y'  same  was  read^  at  a  council  at  y'  Audit 
house.  The  Lady  Newport  went  from  Oxford 
towards  London . 

—  17.  A  cessation  of  armes  betwixt  the  be- 
siegers of  Oxford^  and  the  besieged.  Divers  of 
the  enemy's  soldiers  came  to  the  posts  and  drank 
with  ours.  This  day  the  Lords  forebore  to  meet 
at  the  audit  housci  as  tbey  had  done^  in  r^^ard 
of  the  mutinous  soldiers^  especially  reformadoes. 

—  18.  This  day  S'  George  Ratcliffe^  upon 
consideration  of  the  King's  desire  y^  the  D.  of 
Yorke  should  be  sent  unto  him,  moved  y*  Lords 
y*  they  would  insist  upon  Holdenby,  as  the 
place  where  the  Duke  should  reside^  from  whence 
he  hoped  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  satis*- 
fye  the  King's  desire ;  but  the  Lords  would  by 
noe  means  listen  to  him^  to  move  for  that  place 
for  the  D.  residence. 

June  19.  The  Lords  in  Oxford  walkt  with 
their  swords  on*. 

*  The  variance  between  the  civil  and  military  commaaders»  the 
latter  having  declared  Oxford  tenable,  must  have  greatly  added  to 
the  confusion  and  distreis  of  the  city.  The  Lords  of  the  Council 
had  forborne  to  meet  two  days  preceding,  for  fear  of  the  mutinous 
soldiers ;  and  were  now  obliged  to  carry  defensive  weapons  when 
they  walked  through  the  streets. 


-^  2L  The  Ldrdd  sanmion^d  moist  of  y*  gent. 
in  the  towfie  this  afternoon  to  y*  AQdit-house^ 
where  being  irictt,  y*  Lo.  Keepef  made  a  speech 
totbem^  to  shew  the  necessity  of  this  treaty,  and 
render  of  the  garrison  ;  and  their  authority  by 
two  letters  w''^  they  had  received  from  the  King, 
whereupon  he  seeitoed  to  ground  their  preceding 
&  conclusion  theitein.  Mr.  Secretary  afterwards 
shewed  him  one  6f  the  London  Pamphlets  called 
y^  Moderate  Intelligencer,  w""^  seemed  to  mtike 
metition  of  y*  Scotts  pressing  the  Kiilg's  con- 
science soe  farr^  y*  sundry  times  he  was^ observed 
to  i^eti^e  and  weepe.  Upon  i^Ia4$on  whereof  he 
himself  shed  t^ares*. 

—  28.  I  came  out  of  London  to  HMfield^ 
where  the  King  was^  and  kissed  hte  hand^  p'sent- 
ing  my  duty  to  him,  where  I  had^  a  speech  w***  him 
cottcerning  my  Lord  Hatton  ;  this  being  the 
first-  dme  I  saw  his  Ma*^  since  he  went  privately 
out  of  Oxford ;  sc*  April  27^  1646. 

Jthcemher  14.  Two  suns  appeared  this  day, 
about  xj  of  y*  clock. 

(At  the  of  End  of  the  Book.)  M^  That  after 
y*  King  was  come  from  Newcastle  to  Holdenby, 
and  that  there  was  pHiones  made  y*  he  should  have 

*  Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  Dugdale  went  to 
London  and  compounded  for  his  estate,  which  had  been  seques- 
trated. He  makes  no  entry  in  his  Diary  until  Sept.  9,  when  he 
appears  to  have  been  staying  at  Kirby,  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Hatton. 
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p'posicions  sent  him^  and  thereby  a  good  compo- 
sure betwixt  him  and  the  parliament ;  Sir  R.  W. 
asked  a  principall  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
p'te  what  they  intended  to  doe  now  w*""  y*  Kinge, 
to  w''^  (he)  answered  y*  that  they  would  keepe 
b)m  within  walls. 

The  K. — Mr.  Harries. 

My  L,  H. — Mr.  Richardson^. 
1648.  .^tigu^f  (at  the  beginning  of  the  month.) 
The  besiegers  of  Colchester  sent  out  warrants 
into  Essex^  for  pounded  beefe  stuft  w^^  parsley, 
and  chicken  pies. 

—  17.  The  Scotch  army,  under  the  command 
of  D.  of  Hamilton^  defeated  at  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

—  23.  Alarm  of  y*  R.  forces,  about  Uttoxeter. 

—  34.  My  boat  fetcht  to  Maxstoke  castle. 
The  moorelanders  rose  upon  the  Scotts^  and 
stript  some  of  them.  The  Scotts  prisoners  mi- 
serably used  :  they  were,  for  hunger^  some  of 
them  exposed  to  eate  cabbage  leaves  in  Ridgley, 
carrot  tops  in  Coleshill ;  they  sold  victuals,  which 
was  brought  in  for  them  from  the  country. 

November  (at  the  end  of  the  month.)  Souldiers^ 
in  their  march  towards  London,  give  out  that 


*  These  were  probably  names  for  the  King  and  Lord  Ha(ton« 
in  secret  writing,  to  be  used  by  Dugdale  when  corresponding  with 
the  latter  during  his  exile.    (See  April  27»  in  the  Diary.) 
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they  are  now  going  against  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

December  23.  The  King  brought  to  Windsor 
from  Hurst  castle. 

—  30.  The  King  beheaded  at  the  gate  of 
Whitehall. 

{At  the  end  of  the  hook. )  In  consultac'on.  To 
have  the  K.  hat  taken  off,  and  his  head  held  up 
by  two  men,  at  his  tryall :  to  have  put  on  him  his 
robes  and  crowne.  His  head  was  throwne  downe 
by  him  y*  took  it  up ;  bruised  the  face  :  his  hare 
cut  off  ^ :  souldiers  dipped  their  swords  in  his 
blood  :  base  language  uppon  his  dead  body. 

The  Earle  of  Newport  told  Dr.  Taylor,  y*  Mr, 
Calamye  told  him,  and  he  had  often  heard  y*  Lord 
Brooke  say,  y*  he  hoped  w***  these  eyes  to  see 
y*  Kinge  and  Church  pulled  downe. 

August  15.  The  country  summoned  into  a 
general  muster,  at  Coventre;  w***  day  1  was 
fetched  in,  and  forct  to  acknowledge  a  recogni- 
zance of  1000"  not  to  dep'te  above  a  myle  from 
my  owne  house.     At  charges  for  selling  out  a 


*  The  throwing  down  of  the  head  is  a  circumstance  not  men- 
tioned by  previous  writers ;  that  of  the  hair  being  cut  off  is  cor- 
roborated by  Sir  H.  Halford's  account  of  what  appeared  on  open- 
ing thecoflSn  of  King  Charles  I.  in  1813:— *'  On  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  it  was  not  more  than  an  inch  in  lengthy  and  had  probably 
been  cut  so  short  for  the  convenience  of  the  executioner,  or,  per- 
haps, by  the  piety  of  friends  soon  after  death,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish memorials  of  the  unhappy  King.'' 
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dragoone,  whereof  my  cosen  Huntbach  did  leave 
Ihe  one  half. 

September.  The  gunner  that  shclt  downe 
Lichfield  steeple,  in  the  siege  (a''  1646),  this 
month,  in  shooting  of  a  cannon  at  Stafford,  for 
triumph  of  Major  G'rall  Harrison  his  coming 
thither,  was  killed  by  the  brelach  thereof ;  his 
chin  and  one  arme  being  torn  off.  He  lived  a 
day  or  two*. 

1652.  February  5.  The  great  funerall  from 
Somers*  House  to  Westminster,  for  H.  Ireton, 
deputy  of  Ireland;  at  w***  y*  heraulds  wore  new 
coats,  w^  y""  states  badges  upon  them>  this  being 
the  first  time  of  having  those  coates. 

March  18.  We  first  began  to  watch  our  come 
every  night  f. 

April  20.  The  parliament  was  this  day  dis- 
solved by  Generall  Cromwell. 

♦^*  These  extracts  from  Dugdale's  Diary  are 
such  only  as  relate  to  the  unhappy  King,  conse- 
quently many  important  entries  are  passed  over. 
Dugdale  was  contemporary  with  Evelyn,  who,  in 
his  Diary,  has  an  entry  to  the  following  effect  :— 
''  1685,  May  21,  I  din*d  at  my  Lord  Privy  Scale's 
with  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale,  garter  king  at  armes, 
author  of  the  ^  Monasticon^'  and  other  learned 

*  Heame  also  relates  this,  in  Notae  et  splceleg.  ap.  Gulielm. 
Neubr.  p.  789. 

t  The  miseries  of  the  civil  war  are  forcibly  enough  depicted  in 
this  short  sentence. 
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workes :  he  told  me  he  was  83  (80)  years  of 
a^^  and  had  his  sij^ht  and  memory  perfect/' 
The  venerable  Sir  Isaac  Heard^  garter,  who 
died  29  of  April,  1823,  ki  his  92"**  year,  retained 
his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

Trial  and  Execution  op  Charles  I. 

A  coMMriTEE  was  appointed  (A.D.  1649),  to 
bring  in  a  charge  against  the  King:  and  a  vote 
passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a  King  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament.  A  high  court  of 
justice  was  accordingly  appointed  to  try  his  Ma-* 
jesty  for  this  new-invented  treason.  Colonel 
Harrison  had  the  conduct  of  the  King  from 
Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  and  from  thence  to 
London.  His  subjects,  eager  to  have  a  sight  of 
their  Sovereign,  were  not  a  little  affected  at  the 
change  in  his  appearance.  His  beard  had  been 
suffered  to  grow,  his  hair  had  changed  its  co- 
lour, and  was  become  venerably  grey ;  his  ap- 
parel manifested  the  show  of  misfortunes  by 
decay.  He  exhibited  a  picture  of  majesty  in 
distress,  which  even  his  adversaries  could  not 
behold  without  reverence  and  compassion. 

The  only  attendant  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  was 
a  decrepid  servant.  Sir  Phillip  Warwick,  who 
could  only  deplore  not  assist  his  Sovereign's  dis- 
QSten  All  the  exterior  symbols  of  royalty  were 
not  only  withdrawn,  but  his  new  attendants  had 
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orders  to  treat  him  without  ceremony.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  reserved  for  the 
same  punishment  with  his  master^  having  leave 
for  a  last  farewell^  as  he  departed  from  Wind- 
sor, threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  crying  out, 
•'  My  dear  master."  The  unhappy  monarch 
raised  him  up,  and,  embracing  him  tenderly, 
replied,  whilst  the  tears  trickled  down  his  checks, 
**  1  have  indeed  been  a  master  to  you."  The 
King,  in  these  severe  trials,  was  in  continual 
apprehension  of  private  assassination. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  of  January 
was  spent  in  making  preparations  fc»r  this  extra- 
ordinary trial.  The  court  of  justice  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons,  named  by 
the  commons;  but  of  these  never  above  seventy 
met.  The  members  were  chiefly  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  most  of  them  of  very 
mean  extraction,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  lower  house,  and  a  few  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. Bradshaw  a  lawyer  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; Coke,  solicitor-general  for  the  people  of 
England ;  Douslans,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were 
named  assistants.  The  court  was  held  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

The  King  was  conducted  from  Windsor  to 
St.  James's,  and  the  next  day  was  brought  be- 
fore the  high  court  to  take  his  trial :  when  he 
was  brought  forward,  he  was  conducted  by  the 
mace-beUrer  to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar. 
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Though  produced  as  a  criminal^  be  still  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  king;  surveying  the 
members  of  the  court  with  haughty  disdain,  and 
without  moving  his  hat^  sat  down.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  court  kept  themselves  covered.  The 
charge  was  then  read  by  the  solicitor.  The 
accusation  was,  ^'  Having  caused  all  the  bloody 
work  since  the  commencement  of  the  war/'  &c. 
At  this  part  of  the  charge,  the  King  exhibited  a 
«mile of  contempt^  with  indignation.  After  the 
charge  was  finished^  Bradshaw  directed  his  dis- 
course to  the  King^  and  told  him^  that  the  court 
waited  his  answer. 

His  Majesty  entered  temperately  on  his  de- 
fence by  declaring  against  the  authority  of  the 
court.  He  perceived^  he  said^  no  appearance  of 
an  upper  house^  which  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  just  tribunal ;  that  he  himself  was  the 
king  and  fountain  of  law^  and  consequently 
could  not  be  tried  by  laws  to  which  he  had  never 
given  his  consent ;  that^  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would  not 
now  betray  them,  by  recognizing  an  usurped 
power ;  and  that  he  was  willing,  before  a  proper 
tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  de- 
fence. 

Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  court,  insisted,  that  they  received  their 
power  from  the  people,  the  source  of  all  right. 
He  therefore  pressed  the  prisoner  not  to  decline 
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the  authority  of  the  courts  which  was  delegated 
by  the  commons  of  England.  Bradshaw  inter- 
rupted and  overruled  the  King  in  his  attempts  to 
reply. 

In  this  manner  the  King  was  brought  three 
times  before  the  court ;  and  he  as  often  declined 
allowing  their  jurisdiction.  The  fourth  and  last 
time  he  was  brought  before  this  tribunal^  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  place^  he  was  insulted  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  mob^  who  exciatmed^ '' Jus- 
tice !  Justice !  Execution  !  Execution !"  The 
King  maintained  a  firm  dignity  of  behaviour. 
His  judges  at  last^  to  make  some  shew  of  justice^ 
examined  witnesses ;  who  proved  that  the  King 
had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  commis- 
sioned by  parliament.  This  proof  procured 
sentence  to  be  pronounced  against  him. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  King's  behaviour  during 
the  trials  and  in  the  last  period  of  his  life^  does 
honour  to  his  memory ;  and  that^  in  every  ap- 
pearance before  bis  judges^  he  never  once  forgot 
to  behave  as  a  man  and  a  prince.     The  soldiers^ 
instigated  by  their  superiors,  reviled  him  with 
bitter  reproaches.     Among  other  insults^   one 
miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of  his 
sovereign.     '^  Poor  fools  !"  said  the  King  to  one 
of  his  attendants^    ^^  for   a  little  money  they 
would  do  as  much  against  their  commanders."' 
One  soldier,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest^ 
could  not  forbear  to  implore  a  blessing  on  his 
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royal  head ;  upon  which,  an  officer  strudc  the 
centinel  to  the  ground  before  the  King,  who 
could  not  help  saying  that  the  punishment  ex- 
ceeded the  offence. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Whitehall^  he  desired 
to  see  his  children,  and  to  be  attended  in  his  pri« 
vate  devotions  by  Dr.  Juxon,  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. These  requests  were  granted,  and  also 
three  days  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his 
sentence.  His  family,  now  in  England,  were 
only  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age. 
After  exhortations  to  his  daughter,  he  took  his 
little  son  in  his  arms,  and  embracing  him  ;  ^'  my 
child,"  says  he,  ''  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's 
head  ;  yes,  they  will  cut  off  my  head  and  make 
thee  king.  But  mark  what  I  say,  thou  must  not 
be  a  king  as  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles  and 
James  are  alive.  They  will  cut  off  their  heads 
when  they  can  take  them,  and  thy  head  too  they 
will  cut  off  at  last ;  and  therefore,  I  charge  thee, 
do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them.''  The  child 
bursting  into  tears,  replied,  *'  I  will  be  torn  to 
pieces  first.^' 

Every  night  during  the  interval  between  his 
sentence  and  his  execution,  the  king  slept  sound 
as  usual,  though  the  noise  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  scaffold  continually  re- 
sounded in  his  ears.  On  the  fatal  morning  he 
arose  early  ;  and,  calling  one  of  his  attendants, 
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he  bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  iii 
dressing;  him. 

The  street  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  des- 
tined for  the  execution,  and  with  an  intent  to 
increase  the  severity  of  it,  he  was  led  through 
the  banquetting  house  to  the  scaffold^  adjoining 
to  the  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend^  Bishop 
Juxon.  The  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with 
black,  wasguarded  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  under 
thecommandofColonelTomlinson;  andon  it  were 
seen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in 
masks.  The  people  in  great  crowds  stood  at  a 
distance,  in  dreadful  expectation  of  this  solemn 
event.  The  king  surveyed  these  awful  prepara- 
tions with  calm  composure;  and, as  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  distance, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who 
stood  round  him.  Among  other  things  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  justly  punished  for  hav- 
ing consented  to  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford  upon  an  unjust  sentence.  He  forgave 
all  his  enemies^  exhorted  the  people  to  return  U> 
their  allegiance,  and  acknowledge  his  son  to  be 
his  successor.  He  also  signified  his  attachment 
to  the  protestant  religion,  as  professed  by  the 
church  of  England.  So  great  was  the  impres- 
sion on  those  who  could  hear  his  last  words,  that 
it  was  said  Tomlinson  himself  acknowledged 
their  influence. 

Whilst  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  the 
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Bishop  said  to  him^  ^' There  is»  Sir^  but  one  stage 
more^  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome^ 
is  but  a  short  one.  It  will  soon  carry  you  a  great 
way."  ''  I  gOj  (replied  the  King,)  from  a  cor- 
ruptible to  an  incorruptible  crown  ;  where  no 
disturbance  can  have  place.'*  Having  divested 
himself  of  his  cloak,  Charles  delivered  his  George 
to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word,  *'  Remem- 
ber/' He  then  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand,  as  a  signal,  one  of  the 
executioners  severed  his  head  from  his  body, 
(Jan.  30,  1648-9,  in  the  49th  year  of  hi^  age, 
and  24th  of  his  reign,)  while  the  other,  hddingit 
up,  exclaimed,  ^^  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor." 
The  spectators  were  struck  with  instant  horror— 
and,  as  usual  in  the  versatile  minds  of  mankind, 
the  tide  of  aflection  and  loyalty,  which  had  so 
long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  in  strong  currents. 
Each  blamed  himself,  either  for  active  disloyalty 
to,  or  passive  compliance  in  the  destruction  of, 
their  king. 

The  parliament  (if  a  small  part  of  the  house  of 
commons  may  be  so  called),  having  thus  under 
such  a  solemn  appearance  of  justice,  condemned 
and  executed  their  king,  began  to  assume  the  air 
of  legal  power  so  great,  that  when  the  peers  met, 
and  having  entered  upon  business,  and  sent  down 
some  notes  to  the  commons,  the  latter  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  take  any  notice.  They  went  fur- 
ther a  few  days  afterwards  ;  they  even  passed  a 
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vote^  that  the  house  of  peers  was  useless  and  dan- 
gerous/ and  ought  to  be  abolished.  A  similar 
vote  passed  with  regard  to  monarchy  ;  on  which 
occasion^  Martin^  a  strong  republican^  confessed, 
that  if  they  desired  a  king^  the  last  was  as  proper 
as  any  person  in  England. 

The  commons  ordered  a  new  seal  to  be  en- 
graved^  on  which  that  assembly  was  represented, 
with  the  legend  on  the  first  year  of  freedom^ 
BY  ood's  blbssqig  REBTORia>^  1648.  The  forms 
of  public  business  were  changed>from  the  king's 
to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England^ 
and  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  proclaim^  or 
any  otherwise  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart^  com- 
monly called  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  foUoxoing  partictdars  of  the  ExectUion  of 
King  Charles  I.  are  from  the  public  papers  of 
that  period. 

Moderate  Intelligencer,  Jan.  25  to  Feb.  1, 1648. 

Jan.  35.  The  commissioners  for  tryall  of  the 
King^  did  further  proceed  thip  day,  in  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  for  prpof  of  the  charge,  (since 
ijA  print )>  ^i^^  substance  whereof  we  gave  in  our 
last.  The  things  proved  w^re  such  as  were  not 
denied  by  the  King,  as  done  onely  for  a  good  end, 
he  said. 

— :26.  They  did  little  in  regard  to  the  busi* 
ncAse  of  the;Ktng. .  The  proofs  were  ended,  and 
tfaie  votes  thereupon  put,  none  dissenting,  viz. — 
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That  the  King  bad  exercised  tyrranical  govern- 
ment ivas  a  tyrant,  a  nmrtherer,  and  a  tray  tor ; 
after  which  it  was  agreed  to  diaw  up  the  sentence 
of  condemndltion  against  bim:- 

*  ^  ST.  r  The  committee  who  had  been  with  the 
judges  at'Seij(ranlg'4nn  aiKnit  the  writs  (who^  as 
it  is  said,  gave  no  advice  in  the  thing,  the  death 
of  Hhe  King  making  null  all  their  commissions, 
except  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  holds  by  writ), 
and  rtiade  their  report.     Whereupon  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  act  of  state  passe  as-  before,  and 
without  the  lords.  •  And  in  K^;atd  upon  the  death 
of  ttife>^Kih^  it  IS  usual  to  proclaim,  the  next  faeire 
King;  they  order  that  a  comimltee  draw  qp  a  pro* 
damatioiij  wbich'istobe  puUtshed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  declaring  it  high  treason  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  proclaim  any  king  of  Eng- 
land without  the  consent  of  parliament;  a  most 
necessary  thing  for  preventing  new  troubles  in 
the'  kingdome,   which    must    inevitably  follow 
thereupon ;  aAd  that  none,  under  paine  of  im- 
prisonment, speak  or  preach  against  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  'siipreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the 
commons  in  parliament. 

The  iinaH  sentence  being  this  27th  of  January 
to  1)6'  pi^onounced  lai^ltist  the  King,^.the  Lord 
President,  and  67  coYmnisstoners  appeariddyand 
the  King  was  brought,  (who,  as  at  other  tiines> 
kept'  his  hfilt  on ) .  He  would  have  spoke;  bi^d;  was 
not  now  pernHlted.  '  The  Lord  Presddtot  said— 
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The  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  been  here  formerl;^, 
and  instead  of  answering  hath  disputed  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  court ;  but  being  interrupted  in 
that,  refused  to  answer ;  the  consideration  where- 
of, with  the  facts  in  the  charge,  hath  put  them 
upon  resolution  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
him,  which  they  have  agreed  upon  :  and  if  the 
King  had  intent  to  say  any  thing  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  it  would  not  be  permit- 
ted :  but  if  in  defence  of  himselfe  it  was  permit- 
led,  and  he  was  promised  to  be  heard. 

After  sentence  was  pronounced,  a  motion  was 
made  to  the  commons,  wherein  was  desired  from 
the  King,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  might  come 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  see  his  children,  which 

was  granted  to  him. 

The  Bishop  came  to  him  ;  they  continued  long 
in  prayer  that  night,  and  in  regard  the  common 
prayer  book  was  used,  it  is  to  be  wished  there 
had  been  prayers  in  it  more  pertinent.  It  is  the 
great  wonder  that  men  of  most  excellent  parts, 
able  to  speak  largely  without  premeditation  to 
men,  should  not  be  able  to  say  ten  words  to  them- 
selves in  prayer. 

The  King,  in  his  discourse,  justifies  himself  in 
many  things.  In  some,  and  chiefly  what  he  did 
before  this  parliament,  he  confesses  himselfe  to 

blame. 

Jan.  28.  The  commons  this  day  proceeded  to 
some  resolutions  or  decrees,  making  it  death,  and 
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treason^  for  any  one  to  take  upon  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and  have  ordered  a  charge  to  be 
drawne  up  forthwith  ag-ainst  Prince  Charles  for 
high  treason. 

Jan.  29.  This  day  the  general  (Fairfax)  went 
to  his  great  officers^  and  held  a  council  of  war^  at 
whiph  he  propounded^  as  it. is  said,  to  put  off  the 
execution  of  the  King.  Also  this  day  came  forth 
the  acts  of  state,  about  the  alteration  of  writs  in 
England^  Ireland^  and  Wales ;  as  that^  instead 
of  king,  the  name^  style,  and  test;  and  cusiodes 
lihertatis  AnglitB  auctoritate  Parliamsnti,  be  used, 
and  none  other;  and  penalties,  issues,  fines, 
amerciaments,  and  fyrfeitures,  instead  of  the 
king,  to  run  the  same ;  and  where  the  words  ju- 
ratores  pro  domino  Rege  occur,  it  shall  be  jura- 
tares  pro  Republica;  and  where  it  was  contr/i 
Pacem  vel  dignitatem,  vel  coram  Nostram,  it' 
shall  be  contra  pacem  Publicam,  which  all  are 
required  to  observe,  and  what  is  otherway,  or 
was  formerly,  is  declared  in  this  act  nulh 

Account  of  the  King's  behaviour  and  execution, 

(From  the  Armies  Modest  Intelligencer,  Jan.  30.) 

'*  This  dayes  proceeding  is  intelligence  enough 
to  finish  this  week,  for  the  King  was  brought 
from  St.  James'  to  Whitehall,  and  after  a  short 
stay  there,  about  12  at  noon e,  came'  through  the 
banqueting  house,  neere  which  place  the  scaffold 
was  erected <  for  his  execution.     Being  come  to 
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the  scaflbld,  attended  with  Colonel  Tomlinson 
and  other  officers,  he  made  his  last  speech. 

"  Hee  first  said  he  would  have  chosen  to  have 
been  silent,  but  that  some  might  thinke  that  he 
did  submit  to  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment. 
Hee  said  that  he  never  did  begin  a  war  with  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  which  would  be  .cleared 
if  the  parliament  commissions  and  his  were 
looked  up  and  acknowledged.  That  God's 
judgements  were,  just  upon  him  for  suffering  an 
unjust  sentence  to  take  effect.  That  he  forgave 
all  the  world.  That  they,  (meaning  the  parlia- 
ment and  army)  were  out  of  the  way,  and  he 
would  put  them  in  the  way — to  give  each  his  due, 
the  king  his  due,  his  successors  theirs,  and  God 
his  due,  by  calling  a  national  synod.  That  be 
was  a  martyr  of  the  people,— and  being  minded 
by  Dr.  Juxon  concerning  rehgion,  hee  said  h^ 
died  a  christian  according  to  the  profession  of 
the  church  of  England.  His  speech  done,  the 
executioner  cut  off'  his  head.  After  his  execution 
proclamation  was  made  in  these  words,  viz. — 

"  Whereas  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England, 
being  for  the  notorious  treasons,  and  murthers 
committed  in  thelate  unnaturall  and  cruel  war  con- 
demned to  death  :  it  is  enacted  and  ordained  by 
this  present  parliament,  that  no  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  prejiume  to  declare,  publirfi,  or 
any  way  promote,  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the 
"'d  Charles,   commonly  called   the    Prince  of 
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^Wales^  or  any.other  person  to'  be  king  or  chief 
magistrate  of  England  or  Ireland^  or  any  of  the 
dominions  belonging  to  tbem^  by  colour  of  in- 
heritance, succession,  election^  or  any  other 
claime  whatsoever,  without  tbe  free  consent  of 
the  people  in  parliament.  -  Upon  pain  to  be  con- 
demned and  judged  as  a  tray  tor/' 

From  the  Moderate  Intelligencer. 

•*  The  30th  of  January,  1648,  was  Charles, 
King  of  England,  Scotland^  France  and  Ireland; 
put  to  death  by  beheading,  ,over  a^kist  the  bsm^ 
queting  house  of  Whitehall,  the  place  whebe 
formerly  King  J^i^mes  hafd  aK  the^enceifs  in  Lon* 
don  encountered,  in' their  school  way,  for  content 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  came  out  of  his 
kingdom  to  visit  bim,  the  scaffold  being  ntade 
from  the  same  window,  and  in  the  same  manner^ 
only  larger.    But  to  come  to  what  passed  between 
his  sentence  and  execution  :    as  he  was  passing 
after  sentence  to  his  lodging,  there  was  a  cry  of 
'  Execution  !'    upon  which  he  turning  towards 
them  smiling,  spake  to  one  of  his  attendants,  say- 
ing, '  poore  creatures,  for  sixpence  they  wolild 
say  as  much  of  their  commanders.'    l^tering  th^ 
house,  on^e  of  his  servants  departed,  weeping; 
which  he  seeing,  said,  ^  yon  can  forbid  their  at- 
tendance, not  their  tears.':    That  night  he  com- 
tinanded  his  dogs  shoutd  be  taken  away^  and  seiit 
to  his  wife,  as  not  wiffin^  to  have  any  things  pr^- 
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sent  that  mig^ht  take  him  oflf  of  Herious  considera- 
tion of  himself. 

*'  The  Bishop  of  London  sat  up  with  him  all 
Saturday  nig^ht.  Sunday  he  dined  and  supped 
in  his  bed  chamber.  Monday  night  he  lay  at 
St.  James's  ;  being  told  the  next  day  was  for  bis 
execution^  he  declared  a  great  deal  of  readinesse 
to  come  to  it.  He  walked  through  the  park>  as 
his  former  use  was^  very  fast,  and  called  his 
guard  in  a  pleasant  manner  '  march  apace/ 
that  he  might  make  haste.  The  scaffold  was 
laid  with  black  baize^  also  the  rails  about  it ;  the 
blocks  a  little  piece  of  wood,  flat  at  bottom,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long.  [After  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech,  &c.  as  before,  it  adds^^  his 
speech  upon  the  scaffold  ended,  he  prepared  for 
death,  putting  on  his  cap,  and  off  his  doublet ; 
and  presently  he  laid  his  head  over  the  block, 
which  was  at  one  blow  struck  off  by  one  in  dis- 
guise, and  tc^ken  up  by  another  in  disguise  also, 
which  held  up  his  head,  but  said  nothing/' 

From  the  Perfect  Weekly  Account. 

'*  No  man  could  have  come  up  with  more  confi- 
dence and  appearance  of  resolution  than  he  did ; 
viewing  the  block,  (with  the  axe  lying  upon  it,) 
an  iron  staple  in  the  scaffold  to  bind  him  down 
upon  the  block,  in  case  he  had  refused  to  submit 
himself  freely,  without  being  any  ways  daunted  : 
yea,  when  the  deputies  of  that  grim  tyrant,  deaths 
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appeared  with  a  terrifying  disguise^   the  King, 
with  a  pleasant  countenance,  said,  he  freely  for- 
gave them/' 

From  the  Weekly  Inlelligencer^   Feb.  3. 

The  King's  body  is  embalmed,  the  head  sewed 
on,  and  removed  to  St.  James's.  It  is  referred 
to  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  time,  manner, 
and  place  of  his  burial.  ^'  And  in  regard  this 
is  the.  last  time  that  mention  will  be  made  of 
him  as  a  King,  it  will  be  pardoned  to  say  some- 
thing more  than  usual.  He  was  the  third  sonne 
of  his  father.  King  James^  bom  in  Scotland, 
Nov.  19,  1600,  and  was  created  Duke  of  York, 
at  Whitehall,  the  6th  of  January  1604;  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  1616,  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  be- 
gan his  reign  over  Great  Britain  the  27th  of 
March  1625,  and  reigned  23  years." 

Prom  the  Moderate,  another  paper  of  that 
time,  we  have  the  following  anecdote : — '^  A 
gentlewoman  big  with  childe,  some  days  before 
the  King's  execution,  pretended  she  longed  to 
kiss  the  King's  hand  ;  which,  after  some  denials 
of  the  officers  that  attended  him,  was  at  last, 
(considering  her  condition,  though  contrary  to 
their  instructions,)  admitted.  After  she  had 
greedily  kissed  the  King's  hand,  his  Majesty  as 
eagerly  saluted  her  lips  three  or  four  times.  This 
gentlewoman   is  reported,    by  some  that  then 
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knew  ber^  to  b^  formerly  the  black  handsome 
maid  that  waited  on  him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

A  Fragment  of  History  relative  to  the 

Revolution. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rose^ 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,    to  Bishop  Campbell^   at 
London,    which   is  the   more  curious,  as  it  is 
noticed  in  few,  if  in  any,  collection  of  papers^ 
or  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers.     It  ac- 
counts for  the  conduct  of  the  Scots'  episcopa- 
Hans  at  the  revolution,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  the  order  of  the  bishops  in  that  kingdom. 
From  this  letter,  likewise,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  if  the  Scots  bishops  had  followed  the 
example  of  their  brethren  in  England,  episco- 
pacy would  not  only  have  been  tolerated,  but 
established  in  Scotland ;  and  that  King  William 
would  have  been  much  better  pleased   to  have 
countenanced  the  bishops  there  than  the  presby- 
terians,  if  the  bishops  would  have  undertaken  to 
have   supported  her  cause.     But  from  the  pe* 
rusal  of  the  original,  the  reader  will  naturally 
draw  his  own  conclusion  : 

''  October  22,  1713. 
''  Because  you  desire  a  short  history  of  my 
own  proceedings  and  conduct  when  in  London^ 
at  the  late  revolution,  I  shall,  for  your  sati&fac* 
tion  and  that  of  others,  set  downe  a  short  and 
plain  sum  of  it,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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'^  When  in  October  1688,  the  Scots  bishopa 
came  to   know  the  intended    invasion  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  good  many  of  them  beirig 
then  at  Edinburgh,  meeting  together,  concerted 
and  sent  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  King.    After<* 
wards,  in  November,  finding  that  the  Prince 
was  landed,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  con? 
vulsions  that  were  like  to  ensue,  and  not  knowing 
what  damages  might  arise  thence  to  both  church 
and  sts^te,  resolved  to  send  up  two  of  their  num^ 
ber  to  the  King^  with  a  renewed  tender  of  their 
duty  ;  instructing  them  also  to  vvait  on  the  bishbpii 
of  England,  for  their /advice  and  assistancej  ih 
case  that  any  unlu'cky.thing  might  possibly-  hap^^* 
pen  to  occui:  with  respect  to  our  church ;  this 
resolution  beipg  taken,  it  was  represented  by  the 
two  archbishops  to  his  Majesty's  privy  council, 
(in  which  the  Lord  Perth  sat  as  chancellor,)  and 
was  agreed  to  wd  approved  of  by  them.  Where- 
upon, fit  the  next  meeting  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
not  thought  fit,  even  by  the  archbishops  theni^ 
selves,  that  any  of  them    (though  they  were  men 
of  the  greatest  ability  and  experience,  should  go 
up,  as   being    less  acceptable  to  the  English 
bishops,    from  their  having  contented  'to    the 
taking  off  th$  sanguinary  laws  against  the  pa- 
pists, and  so  that  undertaking  was  devolved  over 
upon  Dr.  Bridge,  bishop  of  Orkney,  and   me; 
he  hs^ving  suQered  for  not  agreeing  to  that  pro- 
ject, and  I  not  concerned,  as  not  being  a  bishop 
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at  that  time  ;  and  accordingly  a  commission  was 
drawn  up,  and  signed  for  us  two,  Dec.  3^  1688. 
The  Bishop  of  Orkney  promising  to  come  back 
from  that  country  in  eight  or  ten  days  time,  that 
we  might  journey  together,  occasioned  my  stay  ; 
but  when  that  time  was  elapsed^  I  had  a  letter 
from  him,  signifying  that  he  had  fallen  very  ill, 
and  desiring  me  to  go  up  post;  and  in  a  few 
days  coming  to  Northallerton,  where  hearing 
of  the  King's  having  left  Rochester,  I  stood 
doubtful  with  myself,  whether  to  go  forward  or 
return  ;  but  considering  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  that  I  had  got  all  along  upon 
the  road,  and  that,  in  case  of  the  King's  retire- 
ment, matters  would  be  so  much  the  more  dark 
and  perplexed,  I  resolved  to  go  on,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  give  just  account  of  things  to  my 
brethren  here,  from  time  to  time,  and  have  the 
advice  of  English  bishops,  whom  I  never  doubted 
to  find  unalterably  firm  to  their  master^s  interest. 
And  as  this  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming  to 
London,  so  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney's  illness,  that  difficult  task  fell 
to  my  share  alone. 

^'  The  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I 
waited  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (to  whom 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  known,  some  three  years 
before.)  And  after  my  presenting,  and  his 
Grace's  reading,  my  commission,  his  grace  said 
that  matters  were  very  dark,  and  the  cloud  so 
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thick  or  gross  4hat  they  could  not  see  throiig^h  it ; 
they  knew  not  well  what  to  do  for  th^mselves^ 
and  far  less  what  advice  to  give  me  ;  that  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops   with  him 
that  day^  and  desired  me  to  see  him   a  week 
thereafter.    I  next  waited  on  the  then  Bishop  of 
Asaph,  (being  my  acquaintance  also)  whotreated 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  not  but  see 
through  his  inclinations;  wherefore  I  resolved  to 
visit  him  no  more,  nor  to  address  myself  to  any 
others  of  that  order,  till  I  should  have  occasion 
to  learn  something  farther  about  them  :  where* 
fore,  the  week  thereafter  I   repaired  again  to 
Lambeth,  and  told  his  grace  all  that  had  passed 
between  St.  Asaph  and  me,  who  smiling,  replied, 
that  St.  Asaph  was  a  good  man,   but  an  angry 
man,  and  withal  told  me,  that  matters  still  conti- 
nued dark,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  wait  the 
-issue  of  their  convention,  which  he  suspected 
was  only  that  which  could  give  light,  and  open 
the  scene ;  but  withal  desired  me  to  come  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  if  any  thing  occurred,  he 
would  signify  it  to  me.     In  that  wearisome  sea- 
son, (wearisome  to  me^because  acquainted  with 
few,  save  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  of 
those  I  knew  not  whom  to  trust)  I  waited  on  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  entreated  him  to  speak 
to  the  Prince,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions 
of  our  clergy,  but  to  no  purpose.     I  was  also 
with  the  then  Dr.  Burnet,  upon  the  same  design. 
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but  with  no  8ucces8,  who  told  me  he  did  not 
meddle  in  Scotg  affairs.     I  wan  alto  earnestly 
desired  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  then 
Viscount  of  Tarbaty  and  some  other  Scots  Peers, 
to  wait  upon  the  Prince,  and  to  present  him  with 
an  address  upon  that  head.     I  asked  wbether  I 
bp  my  address  would  readi^  meet  with  accept- 
ance or  fliuccess,  if  it  did  not  compliment  the 
Prince  upon  his  descent,  to  deliver  us  from  Po- 
pery and  slavery :  they  said  tlmt  was  absolutely 
necessary.    I  told  them  I  was  neither  instructed 
by  my  constituents  to  doso,  netthertbad  rm3rself 
clearness  to  do  it,  and  that  in  these  terms'!  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  visit  or  address  bis   high- 
ness.    In  that  season  also  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted,  and  several  times  visited  the  worthy 
Dr.  Turner,  fiisbop  of  Ely,  whose  conversation 
was  very  useful  to  me,  and  every  way  agreeable. 
And  besides  these  Bishops  already  mentioned,  I 
had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
other,  and  thus  the  whole  time  of  the  convention 
was  passed  off,  excepting  what  was  spent  in  ne- 
cessary duties,  and  visiting  our  countrymen,  even 
until  the  day. that  the  dark  scene  was  opened  by 
the  surprising  vote  o(  abdication;  on  which  I 
w6nt  over  to  Lambeth :  what  passed  there  be* 
tween  his  grace  And  me  (being  all  private)  it  is 
both  needless,  and  would  be  very  tedious,  and 
perchance  not  so  very  proper  to  write  it.    in  the 
close,  I  told  his  grice  that  I  woiild  make  ready 
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to  go  home,  and  only  wait  on  his  grace  once 
more  before  I  took  my  journey. 

"  While  I  was  making  my  visits  of  leave  to 
my  countrymen,  I  was  surprisingly  told  that  some 
two  or  three  of  them,  attempting   to  go   home 
without  passes,  were  the  first  stage  stopped  upon 
the  roaidy  and  that  none  were  to  expect  passes' 
without  Waiting  upon  the  Pritice.     Whereupon 
I  repaired  again  to  Lambeth,  to  have  his  grace's 
advice,   who   cl6hsidering  the  necessity  of  that 
compliment,  agreed  to  my  making  it.     Upon  my 
applying  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  introduce, 
his  lordship  asked  me  whether  1  had  any  thing  to 
say  to  the  king,  (so  wds  the  style  in  England 
then.)  I  replied,  I  hadirothitig  to  say,  save  that  I 
was  going  for  Scotland^' being  a  member  of  the 
convention  ;  for  I  understood  that  without  wait- 
ing on  the  Prince,  (that  being  the  most  common 
Scots  style)  I  tonld  not  have  a  pass,  and  that 
without  that,  I  must  needd  be   stopt  upon  the 
road,  as  several  of  my  countrymen   had  been. 
His  lordship  asked  me  again,  saying,  seeing  the 
clergy  have  been,  and  are  so  routed,  and  barba- 
rously treated  by  the  Presbyterians,  will  you  not 
speak  to  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  that,   and  in 
favour  of  your  own  clergy?     My   reply   was, 
that  the  prince  had  been  often  applied  to  in  that 
matter  by  several  of  the  nobility,  and  addressed 
also  by  the  sufferers  themselves^  and  yet  all  to 
no  purpose,  wherefore  I  could  have  no  hopes 
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that  my  intercessions  would  be  of  any  avail ;  but 
if  his  lordship  thought  otherwiset  I  would  not  de- 
cline to  make  them.  His  lordship  asked  me  far- 
ther, whether  any  of  our  countrymen  would  go 
along  with  me,  and  spoke  partly  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie?  I  replied,  1  doubted  nothing  of 
that,  whereupon  his  Lordship  bid  me  find  him 
out,  that  both  he  and  I  should  be  at  court  that 
day,  against  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  he 
would  surely  be  thereto  introduce  us  ;  all  which 
(having  found  Sir  George)  I  imparted  to  him, 
who  liked  it  very  well,  and  said  it  was  a  good 
occasion,  and  wished  that  several  of  our  nobility 
might  be  adve«lised  by  us  to  be  tliere  also  ;  to 
which  I  replied,  that  I  doubted  much  whether 
coming  in  a  body  he  (the  prince)  would  give  us 
access ;  and  that  our  nobility  would  be  much 
offended  at  us,  if,  coming  to  court  upon  our  invita- 
tion, access  should  be  denied  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  thought  it  best  that  we  alone  should  meet 
the  Bishop  at  the  time  appointed,  and  advise  with 
him  what  was  fit  to  be  done ;  which  was  agreed 
to  :  and  upon  our  meeting  with  the  Bishop,  Sir 
George  made  that  overture  to  his  Lordship, 
which  he  closing  with  very  warmly,  said  he  would 
go  into  the  king,  and  see  if  he  would  appoint  a 
time  for  the  Scots  Episcopal  nobility  and  gentry 
to  wait  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land, so  sadly  persecuted.  Whereupon  the 
Bishop  leaving  us  in  a  room  in  Whitehall,  near 
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adjoining  to  the  place  where  the  prince  was, 
stayed  above  a  full  half  hour  from  us,  and  upon 
his  return  told  us,  the  king's  answer  was,  that 
he  would  not  allow  us  to  come  to  him  in  a  body, 
lest  that  might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage  to  the 
Presbyterians,  neither  would  he  permit  them 
(for  the  same  reason)  to  come  to  him  in  numbers ; 
and  that  he  would  not  allow  above  two  of  either 
party  at  a  time  to  speak  on  church  matters. 

''  Then  the  Bishop  directing  his  discourse  to 
me,  said,  my  lord,  you  see  that  the  king,  having 
thrown  himself  upon  the  water,  must  keep  him- 
self a  swimming  with  one  hand.  The  Presby- 
terians have  joined  him  closely,  and  offer  to  sup- 
port him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast  them  off: 
unless  he  could,  how  otherwise  can  he  be  served  ? 
And  the  king  bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows 
the  state  of  Scotland  much  better  than  he  did 
when  he  was  in  Holland  ;  for  while  there,  he 
was  made  believe  that  Scotland,  generally  all 
over,  was  Presbyterians,  but  now  he  sees  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  for 
Episcopacy,  and  it  is  the  trading  and  inferior 
sort  are  for  Presbytery  ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that,  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him 
to  the  purpose  that  he  is  served  here  in  England, 
he  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  support  the  church 
and  order,  and  throw  off  the  Presbyterians. 

"  My  answer  to  this  was,  ^  My  lord,  I  can- 
not but  thank  the  Prince  for  his  frankness  and 
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offer ;  but  withal  I  mutst  tell  your  lordship^  that 
when  I  came  to  Scotland,  neither  my  brethren 
nor  I  apprehended  any  such  revolution  as  I  have 
seen  now  in  England^  and  therefore  I  neither 
was^  nor  could  be,  instructed  by  them  what  an- 
swer to  make  to  the  Prince's  offer :  and  there- 
fore what  I  say  is  not  in  their  name,  but  only  my 
private  opinion;  which  is,  that  I  trueiy  think 
they  will  not  serve  the  Prince  so  as  he  is  served 
in  England, — that  is,  as  I  take  it,  to  make  him 
their  king,  nor  give  their  suffrage  for  his  being 
king ;  and  though,  as  to  this  matter,  I  can  say 
nothing  in  their  name,  and  as  for  them,  yet  for 
myself  I  must  say,  that,  rather  than  do  so,  I  will 
abandon  all  the  interest  that  either  I  have,  or 
may  expect  to  have,  in  Brit&in.'  Upon  this,  the 
Bishop  commended  my  openneps  and  ingenuity, 
and  said  he  believed  it  was  so ;  '  for/  says  he, '  all 
the  time  you  have  been  here,  neither  have  you 
waited  on  the  King,  nor  have  any  of  your  bre* 
thren,  the  Scots  Bishops,  made  any  address  to 
him  i  so  the  King  must  be  excused  for  standing 
by  the  Presbyterians/ 

'*  Immediately  upon  this,  the  Prince  going 
somewhere  abroad,  comes  through  our  room,  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  takes  leave  of  him,  in 
very  few  words^  I  applied  to  the  bishop,  and  said, 
'  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for  appli- 
cation, in  our  church  matters,  and  this  opportunity 
for  taking  leave  of  the  prince  is  lost ;  wherefore  I 
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beg  thdt  your  lordship  would  introduce  me  for  that 
effect^  if  you  can,  next  day,  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon/  which  his  lordship  pro^ 
niised  and  performed  ;  and  upon  my  being  admit- 
ed  in  the  Prince's  presence^  he  came  three  or  f(5ur 
steps  forward  from  his  company,  and  prevented 
ine,  by  saying,  '  My  lord,  are  you  going  for 
Scotland  V  "My  reply  was,  *  Yes,  sir,  if  you 
have  any  commands  for  me/  Then  he  said,  '  I 
hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  England/  Wherefore,  being  some- 
what difiiculted  how  to  make  a  mannerly  and 
discreet  answer,  without  entangling  myself,  I 
readily  replied,  '  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  as  far  as 
laWf  reason^  or  ctmscknce,  will  allow  me.'  How 
this  answer  pleased,  I  cannot  well  tell ;  but  it 
seems  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  it  were 
not  acceptable ;  for  instantly  the  Prince,  without 
saying  any  more,  turned  away  from  me  and 
went  back  to  his  company.  Considering  what 
had  passed  the  day  before,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  tlie  Prince  accost  me  in  these  terms; 
but  I  presume,  th£^t  either  the  Bishop  (not  hav- 
ing time)  had  not  acquainted  him  with  what 
had  passed,  or  that  the  Prince  proposed  to  try 
what  might  be  made  of  me  by  the  honor  he  did 
me  of  that  immediate  demand.  Aiid  as  that  was 
the  first,  so  it  was  the  last  ^ime  I  had  the  ImnoUr 
to  speak  with  his  highness.  The  thinga  I  wdtd 
were  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but  ii)  the  seif* 
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same  individual  words  that  I  have  set  them 
down.  Whether  what  the  Bishop  of  London 
delivered  as  from  the  Prince,  was  so  or  not,  I 
cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  I  think  his  lordship's 
word  was  good  enough  for  that ;  or  whether  the 
Prince  would  have  stood  by  his  promise,  of  cast- 
ing off  the  Presbyterians  and  protecting  us,  in 
case  we  had  come  into  his  interests,  I  will  not 
determine  ;  though  this  seems  the  most  probable 
to  me,  and  for  these  reasons  :  he  had  the  Pres- 
byterians sure  on  his  side,  both  from  inclination 
and  interest;  many  of  them  having  come  over 
with  him,  and  the  rest  having  appeared  so  warmly 
for  him,  that  with  no  good  grace  imaginable 
could  they  return  to  King  James's  interest;  next 
by  gaining,  as  he  might  presume  to  gain,  the 
Episcopal  nobility  and  gentry,  which  he  saw  was 
a  great  party,  and  consequently  that  King  James 
would  be  deprived  of  his  principal  support ;  then 
he  saw  what  a  hardship  it  would  be  upon  the 
Church  of  thi^^lafid,  and  of  what  bad  conse- 
quence to  see  Episcopacy  ruined  in  Scotland; 
who,  no  doubt,  would  have  vigorously  interposed 
for  us,  if  we,  by  our  courage,  could  have  been 
brought  to  justify  their  measures. 

*'  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  for, 
after  my  coming  down  here,  my  Lord  St. 
Andrew  and  I,  taking  occasion  to  wait  on  Duke 
Hamilton,  his  Grace  told  us,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  setting  down  of  the  convention,  that  he  had 
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it  in  special  charge  from  King  William,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  Epis- 
copacy, in  case  the  Bishop  could  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  befriend  his  interest ;  and  prayed 
us  most  pathetically,  for  our  own  sake,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
which  my  Lord  St.  Andrew  replied,  that  both  by 
natural  allegiance,  the  laws,  and  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in  the  King's 
interests,  and  that  even,  by  God's  grace,  to  stand 
by  it  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  and  to  the  great- 
est losses;  subjoining  that  his  Grace's  quality 
and  influencej^put  it  in  his  hands  to  do  his 
Majesty  the  greatest  honour;  and  if  he  acted 
otherwise,  it  might  readily  be  as  a  heavy  taske 
and  curse  both  upon  him  and  his  family." 

Alex.  Edinb. 


THE   MASKED  EXECUTIONER ,  OF    KING    CHARLES 

THE   FIRST*. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  at  the  El^ecution  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  a  man  in  a  vizor  per- 
formed the  office  of  executioner.  This  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures 
and  accounts;  in  some  of  which,  one  WiJUam 
Walker  is  said  to  be  the  executioner,  in  others 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Richard  Brandon,  of 
whom  a  long  account  was  published  in  an  Exeter 

♦  Antiquary's  Portfolio,  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 
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newspaper  of  1784.  But  William  Lilty,  in  his 
"  History  of  his  Life  and  Times/'  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage.  *'  Many  have  cu- 
riously enquired  who  it  was  that  cut  off  his  (the 
King's)  head  :  I  have  no  permission  to  speak  of 
such  things;  only  thus  much  I  say,  he  that  did 
it^  is  as  valiant  and  resolute  a  man  as  lives^  and 
one  of  a  competent  fortune/'  To  clear  up  this 
passage,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  Lilly's 
examination  (as  related  by  himself)  before  the 
first  parliament  of  King  Charles  IL^  in  June 
1660. 

^'  At  my  first  appearance^  many  of  the  young 
members  afironted  me  highly^  and  demanded 
several  scurrilous  questions.  Mr.  Weston  held 
a  paper  before  his  mouth  ;  bade  me  answer  no- 
body but  Mr.  Prinn.  I  obeyed  his  command^ 
and  saved  myself  much  trouble  thereby ;  and 
when  Mr.  Prinn  put  any  difficult  or  doubtful 
query  unto  me,  Mr.  Weston  prompted  me  with 
a  fit  answer.  At  last^  after  almost  one  hour's 
tugging,  I  desired  to  be  fully,  heard  what  I  could 
Bay  as  to  the  person  that  cut  Charles  the  First's 
head  off.  Liberty  being  given  me  to  speak,  I 
related  what  follows,  viz. 

*'  That  the  next  Sunday  but  one  after  Charles 
the  First  was  beheaded,  Robert  Spavin^  secre- 
tary to  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  at  that 
time,  invited  himself  to  dine  witb  me,  and 
brought   Anthony   Peirson  and   i^everal  others 
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along^  with  him  to  dinner.  That  their  principal 
discourse  all  dinner  time  was  only  who  it  was 
that  beheaded  the  King.  One  said  it  was  the 
common  hangman ;  another^  Hugh  Peters ; 
others  also  were  nominated^  but  none  concluded. 
Robert  Spavin^  so  soon  as  dinner  was  done,  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  carried  me  to  the  south 
window :  saith  he,  '  These  are  all  mistaken ; 
they  have  not  named  the  nmn  that  did  the  fact; 
it  was  LietU.  Colonel  Joice.  I  was  in  the  room 
when  he  fitted  himself  for  the  work;  'stood  be- 
hind him  when  he  did  it ;  when  done,  went  in 
with  him  again.  There  is  no  man  knows  this 
but  my  master^  (viz.  Cromwell  J  Commissary 
Ireton^  and  myself.' — '  Doth  not  Mr.  Rushworth 
know  it  V  saith  I. — '  No,  he  doth  not  know  it/ 
saith  Spavin.  The  same  thmg,  Spavin  hath 
often  related  to  me  when  we  were  alone." 

The  following  extraordinary  anecdotes,  re- 
specting this  mysterious  circumstance,  are  taken 
from  '*  Delassements  de  V Homme  Sensible'* — 
*'  The  Recreations  of  the  Man  of  Feeling," 
by  M.  D'Arnaud,  an  author  greatly  celebrated 
in  Prance  for  the  virtuous  tendency  of  his 
writings^  and  who^  although  he  has  avowedly 
embellished  his  narration  by  giving  it  a  dramatic 
turn^  solemnly  asserts  that  he  received  the  par- 
ticulars from  a  man  of  letters,  of  the  strictest 
probity,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  S/s. 
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This  Lord,  says  M.  D.  Amuad^  was  Ihe  favo-* 
rite  of  King  George  IL  and  one  of  the  Generals 
of  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
The  dispositions  of  the  Marshall  de  Noaltis  were 
so  judicious  that  nothing  but  the  impetuosity  of 
a  subordinate  Freneh  officer  saved  the  allied 
army  from  destruction,  and  even  gave  them  an 
unexpected  victory.     The  consequence  was  that 
Lord  S.  who  was  the  only  person  that  seemed  to 
be  sensible  of  the  unskilful  movements  of  the 
allies,  but  whose  sentiments  were  disregarded, 
lost  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  retired  from 
the  army  with  disgust.     On  his  arrival  at  Lon- 
don he  proposed  to  reside  on  his  estate  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  some  days  before  his  intended  depar- 
ture, he  received  a  letter,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
style,  calculated  at  once  to  stimulate  curiosity  in 
a  mind  not  easily  daunted.     It  desired  an  inters 
view,  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  upon  busi- 
ness of  the  utmost  importance,   and   requiring 
him  to  come  unattended.    His  Lordship,  who  did 
not  pay  immediate  attention  to  this  letter,  re- 
ceived a  second  the  next  dav,  in  terms  still  more 
energetic. 

This  second  summons  appeared  too  singular  to 
be  disregarded.  Lord  S.  therefore  went  to  the 
place  appointed,  without  any  attendants,  but  not 
unarmed;  nor  was  he  absolutely  devoid  of  fear, 
when  be  entered  one  of  the  bye  places  in  the 
metropolis  that  most  commonly  indicate  the  resi- 
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dence  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  He  went 
up  a  dirty  staircase  into  a  garret^  where  by  the 
glimmering  lights  he  perceived  a  man  stretched 
upon  a  bed.  with  every  appearance  of  extreme 
old  age.  '^  My  Lord/'  said  this  unexpected 
object,  '*  I  was  impatient  to  see  you  ;  I  have 
heard  of  your  £Eime.  Be  seated  ;  you  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  a  man  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old."  Lord  S.  sat  down,  wait- 
ing with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  unravelling 
of  this  extraardinary  adventure,  while  the  centt- 
nary  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  his  Lordship 
had  not  occasion  for  certain  writings  that  related 
to  his  family  and  his  fortune.  "  Yes,"  replied  his 
Lordship,  with  emotion.  *^  I  want  certain  pa- 
perSy  the  loss  of  which  has  deprived  me  of  a  grea( 
part  of  my  inheritance."  ''  There,'*  returned 
the  old  man,  giving  him  the  key  of  a  small  cas- 
ket, ''  there  are  these  writings  deposited.*' 
*'  To  whom/*  said  his  Lordship,  the  moment  he 
discovered  this  treasure,  "  to  whom  am  I  indebt- 
ed for  this  inestimable  treasure?" — '*  Oh !  my 
son/'  replied  the  old  man,  '^  come  and  embrace 
your  great  grandfather." — ^'  My  great  grand- 
father!'' interrupted  his  Lordship,  with  inex- 
pressible astonishment. 

But  how  much  more  was  he  astonished  when 
this  ancestor  informed  him  that  he  was  the 
masked  executioner  of  King  Charles  the  1st. 
"  An  insatiable  thirst  of  vengeance,"  continued 
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he,  *'  impelled  me  to  this  abominable  crime.    I 
had  been  treated,  as  I  imagined^  with  the  highest 
indignity  by  my  sovereign.     I  suspected  him  of 
having  seduced  my  daughter  ;  I  sacrificed  every 
sense  of  loyalty  and  virtue  to  revenge  this  ima- 
ginary injury  ;  I  entered  into  all  the  designs  of 
Cromwell  and  his  associates ;  I  paved  the  way 
to  his  usurpation  ;  I  even  refined  on  vengeance; 
I  solicited  Cromwell  to  let  me  be  the  executioner ; 
and,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  guilt,  the  un- 
happy king  knew,  before  the  fotal  blow,   the 
man  that  was  to  inflict  it.     From  that  day  my 
soul  has  been  a  prey  to  distraction  and  remorse ; 
I  have  been  an  exile,  a  voluntary  outcast  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  near  fourscore  years.     Heaven, 
as  if  to  punish  me  with  severer  rigou/,  has  pro- 
longed my  existence  beyond  the  ordinary  term 
of  nature.     This  casket  is  the  only  remains  of 
my  fortune.    I  came  here  to  end  my  wretched 
days.     I  had  heard  of  your  disgrace  at  court,  so 
much  the  reverse  of  what  your  virtues  merited, 
and  I  was  desirous  before  I  breathed  my  last  to 
contribute  thus  to  your  welfare.     All  the  retiim 
I  ask  is,  that  you  leave  me  to  my  wretched  fate, 
and  shed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one,   whose 
long,  long  repentance,  I  hope,  may  at  last  expi- 
ate his  crime." 

Lord  S.  earnestly  pressed  his  hoary  ancestor 
to  retire  with  him  into  Scotland,  and  there  to 
live,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  under  a  ficti- 
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tious  name.  He  long  withstood  all  these  en- 
treaties^ but  wearied  out  at  length  by  importu- 
nity^ he  consented^  or  rather  seemed  to  consent. 
The  next  day,  however,  when  his  lordship  re- 
turned, he  found  that  his  repentant  great  grand- 
father had  quitted  the  spot ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all. the  researches  that  were  made,  his  fate 
remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

John  Pox,  the  tinker,  that  ''  Rogue  Fox,'' 
as  he  was  sometimes  termed  by  the  Royalists, 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  active  officer,  and  no 
small  annoyance  to  his  adversaries.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  rebel  army,  and  his  brother,  Rey- 
nold Pox,  a  major  under  him.  Odfous  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cavaliers,  for  his  successful  op- 
position, he  was  surcharged  with  being  one  of 
King  Charles's  executioners :  "  some  have  a 
conceit  that  he  that  gave  the  stroke,  was  one 
Collonell  Foxe,  and  the  other  Captain  Joyce, 
who  took  the  king  from  Holmby,  but  that  is  not 
believed." — Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ^  in 
Sydney  Papers,  by  Blencowe,  p.  61.    (Dugdale.) 


INVENTORY    OF   THE   GOODS,    JEWELS,    &C.     OF 

CHARLES  I. 

The  following  inventory  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  It  is  both  curious  and  inte- 
resting.    Inventm'ies  generally  give  a  better  idea 
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of  the  style  of  living,  manners,  and  customs^  than 
any  other  species  of  description.  In  this,  we 
have  notices  of  much  that  is  lost ;  the  splendid 
tapestry,  the  gorgeous  jewels^  and  regalia^  and 
many  curious  items  of  great  interest.  The 
jewel-house^  at  the  period  this  account  was  taken^ 
was^  in  fact^  a  museum  of  curiosities.  Only  some 
of  the  most  curious  have  been  selected  ;  as^  if 
the  whole  had  been  printed,  it  would  have  form- 
ed several  quarto  volumes. 

An  Inventory  of  Household  Goods,  Jewells^  Plate, 
Sgc.  belonging  to  the  late  King,  sold  by  order  of 
the  Council  of  State,  from  the  several  places 
and  palaces  following  : — 

The  Tower  Jewel  Houses ;  Somerset  House ; 
Whitehall ;  Greenwich  ;  Wimbledon  ;  Oatlands  ; 
Windsor ;  Hampton  Court ;  Ricbmond  ;  Sion 
House  ;  St.  James's^  and  several  other  places  ; 
with  the  several  contracts  made  by  the  contrac- 
tors^ for  sale  of  the  said  goods^  &c.  from  the  year 
1646,  to  the  year  1652. 


Tower  Jewel  House. 

A  small  silver  rod^  valued  at  21.  10s.  Sent  to 
the  Mint. 

A  Bugill  horn  tipt  with  gold,  and  a  chain^ 
121.     Sold  for  the  same,  7th  Dec.  1649. 

A  Fountain  *  for  perfumed  waters,  artificially 

*  Probably  intended  to  ornament  the  centre  of  a  table  at  a 
feast,  &c. 
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made   to  play  of  itself  (of    silver)   101.     Sold 
for  301. 

A  silver  basin  enamelled,^  green  and  gold, 
eight*  square,  351.     Sold  for  351. 

A  large  two-handled  flagon,  with  a  spire 
cover,  valued  at  (silver  gilt)  201.     Sold  for  251. 

A  large  antique  vessel  for  mead,  from  the 
Duke  of  Muscovy,  weighing  100  oz.  at  5s.  per 
oz.  351.     Sent  to  the  Mint. 

A  large  Beaker,  from  the  said  Duke,  made  of 
m^ny  pieces  of  coin  joined  together,  weight  80 
oz.  at  5s.  p^r  oz.  201.     Sent  to  the  Mint. 

A  silver  eagle  made  to  move,  weight  25  oz. 
61.  5s.     Sent  to  the  Mint. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  ebony  and 
amber,  valued  at  201.  Sold  for  251.  Dec.  12, 
1650. 

A  branch  for  candles,  cut  in  rock-chrystal, 
with  silver  sockets,  501.  This,  and  another  si- 
milar, sold  Dec.  24,  for  1101. 

A  chess  board,  said  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  valued  at 
191.  10.     Sold,  Mar.  4,  1649,  for  231. 

A  great  Amethist,  engraved  in  Hebrew,  in 
gold,  501.     Sold  for  .551. 

A  conjuring  drum,  from  Lapland,  with  an 
Almanackf  cut  on  piece  of  wood,  and  some  other 

*  Query.    Octagon? 

t  An  engraving  of  an  almanack  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in 
Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria>  and  Fosbroke's  Encyclopedia  of  Anti- 
quities. 
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odd  trinkets  of  steel  and  silver  gilt,  IK  58.     Sold, 
Dec.  23,  1649,  for  II.  lis. 

A  trumpet  made  of  a  large  elephant's  tooth, 
engraved  with  several  odd  figures,  valued  at  5s. 
Sold,  Dec.  23,  1649,  for  Ts.  6d. 

The  12  Cssar's  heads  in  bass  relievos  cut  in 
porphyry,  451     Sold,  Dec.  27, 1649,  for  501. 

A  very  large  scimetar^,  the  blade  daroasque, 
with  an  agate  handle,  the  scabbard  of  crimson 
velvet  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  engraved 
and  hanged  in  a  chain  of  silver,  valued  at  51. 
Sold,  Dec.  3, 1649,  for  51.  17s. 

A  Saxon  king's  mace  used  in  war,  with  a  ball 
full  of  spikes,  and  the  handle  covered  with  gold 
plates  and  enamelled  f,  valued  at  301.  lOs.  Sold, 
Dec.  31,  1649,  for  371.  Ss. 

A  Roman  shield  of  buff  leather,  covered  with 
a  plate  of  gold  finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon's 
head  ;  set  round  the  rim  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
turquoise  stones,  in  number  137  ;  valued  at  1251. 
Sold,  Dec.  31,  1649,  for  1321.  128. 

A  large  pole  axe,  covered  with  plates  of  silver 
engraved,  and  a  pair  of  Roman  knight's  spurs, 
inlaid  with  gold,  4i.  158.  3d,  Sold,  Dec  31, 
1649,  for  161. 

*  FVom  the  description,  this  sword  appears  to  be  Saracenic ; 
perhaps  a  trophy  brought  by  a  crusader  from  the  Holy  Land. 

t  Probably  of  the  reign  of  William  II.  between  1087  and 
1100:  it  was  called  a  morning  star,  and  used  by  the  people  of* 
South  Wales.  Dr,  Meyrick  says  it  was  introduce  by  the  Nor- 
manA.  One  of  the  gigantic  figures  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of 
London  held  a  weapon  of  this  kind  in  his  hand.  Its  use  was  con* 
tinned  to  a  late  period. 
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The  Tamer  Upper  Jewel  House. 

An  ewer  of  mother  of  pearl  garniflhed  with 
gold  and  rubies^  a  fair  sapphire  at  the  foot,  401. 
Sold,  Justice  Edwards,  31  Dec.  1649,  for  41 1. 

A  large  estridge^  egg  pot  garnished  with 
enammeled  gold,  the  cover  gold,  and  the  handle 
a  green  enammeled  serpent:  weight  81b.  8|  oz. 
701.     Sold,  Dec.  24,  1640,  for  721. 

A  golden  nun  enammelled,  with  a  ragged  staff 
in  her  hand,  weighing  14  oz.  valued  at  21.  10s. 
per  oz.  351. 

The  imperial  crown  of  massey  gold,  weighing 
71b.  6  oz.  enriched,  &c.  at  401.  per  lb.  valued 
28  01.    Delivered  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

One  blue  saphire,  501.  do.  151.  do,  31. ;  two 
do.  301. ;  one  do.  31.  do.  101. ;  two  do.  151.  do. 
81. ;  one  do.  81.  do.  31.  do.  201.  do.  151.  do.  31. 
do.  51.;  two  do.  101.  Sold,  Sept.  19,  1650,  to 
Mr  Humphreys. 

Two  hundred  and  and  thirty-two  pearls,  at 
1 5s.  a  piece,  1741. 

Rtiby  Balhssis. 

Four  rubies  in  the  flower  de  luce,  201.  j  do. 
do.  cross,  61. :  two  do.  de  luce,  121. ;  four  do» 
cross,  61. ,  two  do.  de  luce,  31. ;  five  do.  cross, 
121. ;  four  do.  de  luce,  301. ;  do.  do.  cross,  201. ; 
do.  do.  de  luce,  201. ;  do.  do.  cross,  201.  Total, 
1491. 

The  Queen's  crown,  31b.  10^  oz.  valued  at  401. 
per  lb.  5  oz.  being  abated  for  the  weight  of  the 

*  Ostrich. 
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stones^  18  1361.  ISs.  4d.    The  gold  delivered  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined. 

Twenty  saphireB/701. ;  16  do.  501. ;  22  rubies, 
401. ;  83  pearls,  411.  Total,  2011.  Sold  to  Mr. 
Crooke  for  2101.  Jan  1649. 

A  small  crown  found  in  an  iron  chesty  for- 
merly in  the  custody  of  the  L'  Cottington^  weigh* 
ing  21b.  1  oz.  whereof  three  ounces  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  the  weight  of  the  stones,  valued  at 
31.  6s  8d.  per  oz.  731.  68.  8d. 

The  globe,  weighing  I  lb.  5 1  oz.  at  31.  6b.  8d. 
per  oz.  valued  at  511.  lOs.  Delivered  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined. 

Two  coronation  bracelets,  weighing  7j  oz. 
whereof  one  ounce  to  be  deducted  for  the  weight 
of  the  stones  and  pearls,  at  31.  6s.  8d.  per  oz.  201. 
Delivered  to  the  mint  lo  be  coined. 

The  stones  and  pearls  of  the  three  parcels, 
sold  for  251.  Jan.  3,  1549. 

Broken  Stou(», 

Three  rubies  ballas,  set  in  each  of  the  brace- 
lets, valued  at  61.  Twelve  pearls,  valued  at  61. 
Two  sceptres,  weighing  16  J  oz.  at  31.  6s.  8d. 
per  oz.  601.     Delivered  to  the  mint. 

A  long  rod  of  silver  gilt,  weighing  11.  5  oz.  at 
5s.  4d.  per  oz.  41.  10s.  8d.  Delivered  to  the 
mint. 

One  gold  poringerand  cover,  weighing  151-  oz, 
valued  at  3h  6s.  8d.  per  oz.  511.  I8s.  4d.  Deli- 
vered to  the  mint. 

One  gold  cup  set  with  two  saphires,  and  two 
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ballas  rubies  weighing  15 i  oz.  at  31.  6s.  8d.  per 
oz.  511.  13s.  4d.     Delivered  to  the  mint. 

Divers  pieces  of  broken  gold  enamelled^  put 
together  in  a  bag,  weighing  51b.  7oz.  at  31.  per 
oz.  2011. — A  George  on  horseback  of  gold,  with 
a  pearl  in  his  helmet,  and  a  dragon  enamelled, 
weight  33  oz.  at  31.  per  oz.  991.  Delivered  to 
the  mint. 

A  ground  for  the  horse  to  stand  on,  silver  gilt, 
enamelled  green,  weight  31b.  4oz.  at  58.  per  oz. 
101.     Delivered  to  the  mint. 


An  Inventory  of  that  Part  of  the  Regalia  which 

is  now  remtvedfrom  Weatmimter  to  the  Tower 

Jewel  House. 

Queen  Edith's  crown,  formerly  thought  to  be 
of  massey  gold,  but  upon  tryall  found  to  be  of 
silver  gilt ;  enriched  with  garnette  fowle  pearle 
saphire,  and  some  stones  weighing  50  oz.  f^  va- 
lued at  161. :  1  oz.  sold  Mrs.  Dammersque  for 
5s  4d.  y"  21  Jan. — King  Ellfreds  crown  of  gold, 
wyre-work,  sett  with  slight  stones,  and  two  little 
bells,  weighing  79  oz.  ^,  at  31.  p'  oz.  101.  De- 
livered to  the  mint. 

A  dove  of  gold,  sett  with  stonea  and  pearl,  per 
oz.  8  ounces  ^,  sett  with  ^tuds  of  silver  gilt,  in 
a  box,  valued  together  261.    Delivered  to  the  mint. 

A  large  staffe,  with  a  dove  on  the  topp,  for- 
merly thought  to  be  all  gold,  but  upon  tryall 
found  to  be  the  lower  part  wood  within,  and  silver 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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gilt  without :  the  upper  part  wood  within  and 
gold  without,  weighing- 27  oz.  and  valued  at  351. 
Delivered  to  the  mint. 

One  small  staffe,  with  a  flower  de  luce  on  the 
topp,  formerly  thought  to  be  all  gold,  but  upon 
tryall  found  to  be  iron  within,  and  silver  gilt 
without :  value,  21.  10s.     Delivered  to  the  mint. 

Two  sceptres,  one  sett  with  pearles  and  stones; 
the  upper  end  gold,  y^  lower  end  silver;  the 
gold  weighing  23  oz.  att  35s.  per  oz.  the  lower 
end  being  horn,  and  a  little  silver  gilt,  valued  at 
12s. :  the  other  silver  gilt,  with  a  dove,  formerly 
thought  to  be  gold,  weighing  7  ounces  |,  at 
5s.  6d.  per  oz.  651.  19s.  7^d.  Delivered  to  the 
mint. 

Memorable  Transaction  between  Charles  11. 
AND  George  Downing,  Esq.* 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  amongst  so  many 
dangers  to  which  King  Charles  the  Second  was 
exposed,  and  from  which  he  was  surprisingly  and 
miraculously  delivered,  neither  Lord  Clarendon 
nor  any  other  author,  takes  the  least  notice  of 
one  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  which 
happened  to  him  in  Holland,  and  which  was  as 
follows  : 

The  King,  when  at  Brussels,  being  desirous 
and  resolved  to  see  his  sister,  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  but  withal  under  a  necessity  to  make 

*  Ambassador  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  United  Provinces. 
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the  journey  with  the  utmost  secresy,  did  com- 
municate the  design  to  no  one  person  whatso- 
ever.    He  ordered Fleming,   a  servant  of 

the  Earl  of  Wigton,  who  was  in  his  service,  and 
of  whose  fidelity  he  neither  then  nor  ever  after 
did  doubt,  secretly  to  provide  a  couple  of  good 
horses,  and  have  them  ready  at  a  certain  place 
and  time  of  the  next  ensuing  night  as  his  Majesty 
appointed;  that  Fleming,  with  these  horses, 
should  remain  alone,  till  he  heard  from  the  Kin^. 
At  the  time  appointed,  the  King  (having  gone 
to  bed,  and  afterwards  dressed  himself,  and 
privately  gone  out  at  a  back  door,  and  leaving 
only  a  letter  to  some  one  of  his  servants,  in 
whom  he  confided,  with  an  account  of  his  having 
gone  from  thence  for  a  few  days,  and  with  di- 
rections to  keep  his  absence  as  secret  as  possi- 
ble, under  pretence  of  being  indisposed,)  came 
to  the  place,  where  he  found  Fleming  with  the 
horses,  as  he  had  directed.  He  then  acquainted 
Fleming  of  his  design  to  see  his  sister  at  the 
Hague;  and  not  reg'arding  the  hazards  he  might 
be  exposed  to,  away  he  went  with  his  slender 
equipage  and  attendants,  travelling  through  the 
most  secret  bye-ways,  apd  contriving  it  so  that 
he  came  to  the  Hague  by  six  in  the  morning,  and 
alighted  at  a  scrub  inn,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  where  he  was  confident  none  would  know 
him,  under  the  disguise  he  had  assumed.  He 
immediately  sent  his  Fleming  to  acquaint   his 
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sister  where  he  was,  and  to  leave  it  to  her  to  con* 
trive  the  way  and  manner  of  having  access  to 
her^  so  as  not  to  be  known. 

Fleming  having  dispatched  his  commission  in 
a  very  short  time,  (in  less  than  an  hour,)  was  no 
sooner  returned  to  the  King,  (whom  he  found  in 
the  room  where  he  had  left  him,  and  where  he 
had  been  still  alone,)  than  an  unknown  person 
came  and  asked  of  the  landlord,  if  two  French- 
men had  not  alighted  at  his  house  that  morning. 
The  landlord  replied,  that  indeed  two  men  had' 
come,  but  of  what  country  he  knew  not.  The 
stranger  desired  him  to  tell  them  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  them  ;  which  he  having  done,  the 
King  was  much  surprised,  but  withal  inclined  to 
see  the  person.  Fiemin^*-  opposed  it,  but  the 
King  being  positive,  the  person  was  introduced, 
being  an  old  reverend-like  man,  with  a  long 
grey  beard,  and  ordinary  grey  clothes,  who, 
looking  and  speaking  to  the  King,  told  him,  be 
was  the  person  he  wanted  to  speak  to^  and  that 
all  alone  on  matters  of  importance. 

The  King  believing  it  might  be^  perhaps,  a 
return  from  his  sister,  or  being  curious  to  know 
the  result  of  such  an  adventure,  desired  Fleming 
to  withdraw,  which  he  refused,  till  the  King 
taking  him  aside,  told  him  there  could  be  no 
hazard  from  such  an  old  man,  for  whom  he  was 
too  much,  and  commanded  him  to  retire.  They 
were  no  sooner  alone,  than  the  stranger  bolted 
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the  door,  (which  brought  the  King  to  think  what 
might  or  could  happen  J  and  at  the  same  time  fall- 
X  ing  down  on  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  very  hue 
and  artificial  mask,  and  discovered  himself  to  Mr. 
Downing,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Sir  George,  and  ambassador  from  the  King  to 
the  States  after  the  restoration,  then  envoy  or 
ambassador  from  Cromwell  to  the  States,  being 
the  son  of  one  Downing,  an  independent  mi- 
nister, who  attended  some  of  the  parliament 
men  who  were  once  sent  to  Scotland,  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  to  join  against  the  King,  and  was 
a  very  active  and  virulent  enemy  to  the  royal 
family,  as  appears  frjom  Lord  Clarendon's  His- 
tory. 

The  King,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  a  lit- 
tle sui'prised  at  the  discovery ;  but  Downing  gave 
him  no  time  for  reflection,  having  immediately 
spoken  to  him  in  the  following  manner:  That  he 
hoped  his  Majesty  would  pardon  him  for  any 
share  he  had  acted  during  the  rebellion  against 
his  royal  interest,  and  assured  him,  that  though 
he  was  just  now  in  the  service  of  the  usurper,  he 
wished  his  Majesty  as  well  as  any  of  his  subjects, 
and  would,  when  an  occasion  offered,  venture  all 
for  his  service,  and  was  hopeful  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  would  convince  his  Majesty  of  his 
sincerity.  But  before  he  mentioned  the  cause 
of  his  coming  to  him,  he  must  insist  that  his 
Majesty   would    solemnly   promise   him  not  to 
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mention  what  had  happened^  either  to  Flemings 
or  any  other  person  whatsoever^  till  it  pleased 
God  to  restore  his  Majesty  to  his  throne,  when 
he  said  he  should  not  desire  it  to  be  concealed ; 
though  then  he  must  likewise  have  his  Majesty's 
promise^  not  to  ask  him^  or  expect  that  he  should 
discover^  how  or  when  he  came  to  know  of  his 
being  there. 

The  King  having  solemnly  protested^  and  en- 
gaged on  the  terms  required^  Downing  pro- 
ceeded and  told  him^  that  his  inaster,  the  usurper^ 
being  now  at  peace  with  the  Dutch^  arid  the 
States  so  dependent  and  obsequious  to  him  that 
they  refused  nothing  he  desired^  had^  with  the 
greatest  secresy,  in  order  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tual, entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which,  among  other 
trifling  matters  agreed  to,  ''  hinc  et  ind^,  the 
chief  and  indeed  main  end  of  the  negociation 
was,  that  the  States  stood  engaged  to  seize  and 
deliver  up  to  the  usurper  the  person  of  his  Ma- 
jesty,  if  so  be  at  any  time  he  should,  by  accident 
or  design,  come  within  their  territories,  when 
required  thereto,  by  any  in  his  name ;  and  that 
this  treaty,  having  been  signed  by  the  states,  was 
sent  to  London,  from  whence  it  had  returned  but 
yesterday  morning ;  and  totally  finished  yesterday 
night,  betwixt  him  and  a  secret  committee  of  the 
states.  He  represented  his  master's  intelligence 
to  be  so  good,  that  a  discovery  would  be  made 
even  to  himself  (Downing)  of  his  Majesty's  be- 
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ing  there ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  apply  to  have 
him  seized^  his  master  would  resent  it  to  the 
highest,  which  would  infallibly  cost  him  his  head^ 
and  deprive  his  Majesty  of  a  feithful  servant. 
And  being  desirous  to  prevent  the  miserable  con- 
sequences of  what  would  follow^  if  his  being 
there  were  discovered,  he  resolved  to  communi- 
cate the  danger  he  was  in  ;  and  for  fear  of  a  dis- 
covery he  had  disguised  himself,  being  resolved  to 
trust  no  person  wi  th  the  secret.  He  then  proposed 
that  his  Majesty  should  immediately  mount  his 
horses,  and  make  all  the  dispatch  imaginable  out  of 
the  States'  territories ;  that  he  himself  would  return 
home^  and  under  pretence  of  sickness,  lie  longer 
a-bed  than  usual,  and  that  when  he  thought  his 
Majesty  was  so  far  off  as  to  be  out  of  danger  to 
be  overtaken,  he  would  go  to  the  states  and  ac- 
quaint them,  that  he  understood  his  Majesty  was 
in  town,  and  require  his  being  seized  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  knew  they  would 
comply,  and  send  to  the  place  directed ;  but  on 
finding  his  Majesty  was  gone  off  so  far  as  to  be 
safe,  he  would  propose  to  make  no  furtlier  noise 
about  it,  lest  it  should  discover  the  treaty,  and 
prevent  his  Majesty  falling  afterwards  into  their 
hands. 

The  King  immediately  followed  this  advice, 
and  Downing  returning  home,  every  thing  was 
acted  and  happened  as  he  proposed  and  foretold. 
Having  thus  escaped  this  most  imminent  danger. 
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his  Majesty  most  religiously  performed  what  he 
had  promised,  never  mentioning  any  part  of  this 
history  till  after  his  restoration ;  and  not  then 
desiring  to  know  how  Downing's  intelligence 
came^  (which  he  never  discovered)  though  he 
(the  King)  often  said  it  was  a  mystery.  For  no 
person  knew  of  his  design  till  he  was  on  horse- 
back,  and  that  he  could  not  think  Fleming  went 
and  discovered  him  to  Downing ;  beside  he  so 
soon  returned  from  his  sister  he  could  not  have 
time;  Downing  having  come  much  about  the 
time  Fleming  returned. 

This  story  was  told  by  several  who  frequented 
King  Charles'  court ;  particularly  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromartie,  who  said,  the  next  year  after  the  re- 
storation, he  with  the  Duke  of  Rothes  and  several 
other  Scots  of  quality,  being  one  night  with  the 
King  over  a  bottle,  they  all  complained  of  an  im- 
pertinent speech  Downing  had  made  in  parlia- 
ment, reflecting  on  the  Scots'  nation,  which  they 
thought  his  Majesty  should  resent  so  as  to  dis- 
card him  from  court,  and  withdraw  his  favours 
from  him.  The  King  replied,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  what  he  had  said,  and  would  reprove 
him  for  it ;  but  to  go  farther  he  could  not  well 
do,  because  of  tliis  story,  which  he  repeated  in 
the  terms  here  narrated,  which  made  such  an 
impression  on  all  present,  that  they  freely  forgave 
what  had  passed,  and  Rothes  asked  liberty  to 
begin  his  health  in  a  bumper. 
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Original  Letter  from  Prince  Charles^  (after- 
wards  Charles  11.  J  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

(From  the  MS.) 

Wee  haye  soe  deepe  a  sence  of  the  present  mi- 
series and  calamities  of  this  kingdome,  that  there 
is  nothing  that  we  most  earnestly  pray  for  to 
Almighty  God^  then  that  hee  would  bee  pleased 
to  restore  unto  it  a  happy  peace  ;  and  we  should 
think  it  a  great  blessing  of  God  upon  us,  if  wee 
might  bee  so  hapie  as  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
advancing  of  it,  and  therefore  we  have  resolved 
to  send  two  of  our  counccl  unto  the  King  our 
father,  with  some  such  overtures  as  wee  are  hope- 
ful may  conduce  thereunto ;  and  doe  hereby  de- 
sire to  send  or  procure  from  the  lords  and  com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament  at  Westminster y  a 
safe  conduct  for  the  Lord  Hopton  and   Lord 
Culpepper,  with  twelve  servants,  to  go  to  our 
Royal  father,  and  to  return  to  us  ;  and  we  shall 
then  manifest  to  the  world  our  most  earnest  en- 
deavours to  stoppe  this  issue  of  blood,  which  must 
otherwise,  in  a  short  time,  render  this  unhappye 
land  most  miserable. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Leicester,  this  1 5th  day 
of  September,  1645.  Charles  P. 

Familiarity  of  Antonio  Verrio,  the  Italian 
Painter,  with  Charles  11. 

Charles  IL  having  a  mind  to  revive  the  manu- 
facture of  tapestry  at  Mortlacky  which  had  been 
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interrupted  by  tbe  civil  war^  sent  for  VerriOf  a 
Neapolitan,  to  England  ;  but  changing  his  pur- 
pose^ consigned  over  Windsor  to  his  pencil. 
The  King  was  induced  to  this  by  seeing  some  of 
his  paintings  at  Lord  Arlington's^  at  the  end  of 
St.  James's  Park^  where  at  present  stands  Buck- 
ingham  House. 

The  first  picture  Verrio  drew  for  the  King 
was  his  Majesty  in  naval  triumph^  now  in  the 
public  dining-room  in  the  castle.  He  executed 
most  of  the  ceiUngs  there^  one  whole  side  of  St. 
George*s-hM,  and  the  chapel.  On  the  ceiling  of 
the  former  he  has  pictured  Anlhony,  Earl  of 
Shqftsbury^  in  the  character  of  Factionf  dispers- 
ing libels ;  as  in  another  place  he  revenged  a 
private  quarrel  with  the  house-keeper^  Mrs.  Mar- 
rioty  by  borrowing  her  ugly  face  for  one  of  the 
furies. 

With  still  greater  impropriety  he  has  intro- 
duced himself,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Bap. 
Majff  surveyor  of  the  woiJ(s,  in  long  perriwigs, 
as  spectators  of  Christ  healing  the  sick.  He  is 
recorded  as  operator  of  all  these  gaudy  works,  in 
a  large  inscription  over  the  tribune  at  the  end  of 
the  hall. 


\ 
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*  An  account  of  monies  paid  for  painting  done  in 
Windsor  Castle  ybr  his  Modesty ^  hy  Sig.  Verrio, 
since  July  1676. 

King's  guard-chamber 300  0  0 

King's  presence-chamber  200  0  0 

Privy-chamber    200  0  0 

Queen's  drawing-room  250  0  0 

Queen's  bed-chamber    100  0  0 

King's  great  bed-chamber 120  0  0 

King's  little  bed-chamber  50  0  0 

King's  drawing-room 250  0  0 

King's  closet 50  0  0 

King's  eating-room 250  0  0 

Queen's  long  gallery 250  0  0 

Queen's  chapel  110  0  0 

King's  privy  back-stairs 100  0  0 

The  King's  gratuity  200  0  0 

The  King's  carved  stairs  , 150  0  0 

Queen's  privy-chamber 200  0  0 

King's  guard-chamber  stairs 200  0  0 

Queen's  presence-chamber    200  0  0 

Queen's  great  stairs   200  0  0 

Queen's  guard-chamber 200  0  0 

Privy  gallery  ..,.,., 200  0  0 

Court-yard , 200  0  0 

Pepsion  at  Midsummer^  1680    200  0  0 

A  gratuity  of  200  guipeas 215  8  4 

*  Copied  from  a  lialf  sheet  of  paper,  fairly  writ  in  a  hand  of 
tlie  times. 
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Pension  at  Christmas,  1680  100  0  0 

Pension  at  Midsummer^  1681    100  0  0 

The  King's  chapel 900  0  0 

Over-work  in  the  chapel    150  0  0 

5545  8  4 
On  the  back  of  this  paper^ 

His  Majesty's  gift,  a  gold  chain 200  0  0 

More  by  the  Duke  of  Albermarle^  for  a 

ceiling     60  0  0 

More,  my  Lord  oiEisex    40  0  0 

More,  from  Mr.  Montague  of  London  800  0  0 

More,  of  Mr.  Montague  of  Woodcutt  300  0  0 

In  aU £6945  8  4 


The  King's  bounty  did  not  stop  here ;  Verrio 
had  a  place  of  master  gardener,  and  a  lodging  at 
the  end  of  the  park,  now  Carleton  House.  He 
was  expensive  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  often 
pressed  the  King  for  money,  with  a  freedom 
which  his  Majesty's  own  frankness  indulged. 
Once  at  Hampton  Courts  when  he  had  but  lately 
received  an  advance  of  10002.  he  found  the  King 
in  such  a  circle  that  he  could  not  approach.  He 
called  out,  ^'  Sire,  I  desire  the  favour  of  speaking 
to  your  Majesty."  *'  Well,  Verrio/'  said  the 
King,  ''  what  is  your  request?"  "  Money,  Sir; 
I  am  so  short  of  cash  that  I  am  not  able  to  pay 
my  workmen  ;  and  your  Majesty  and  i  have 
learnt  by  experience,  that  pedlars  and  painters 
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cannot  give  credit  long."  The  King  smiled,  and 
said  he  had  but  lately  ordered  him  1000/.  ''  Yes, 
Sir/'  replied  he,  *'  but  that  was  soon  paid  away, 
and  I  have  no  gold  left.''  ''  At  that  rate/'  said  the 
King,  **  you  would  spend  more  than  I  do  to  main- 
tain my  family."  '^  True,"  answered  Vario^ 
"  but  does  your  Majesty  keep  open  table  as  I 
do?" 

The  Revolution  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  Verrio'8  religion  or  principles.  He  quitted 
his  place,  and  even  refused  to  work  for  K,  William. 
From  that  time  he  was  for  some  years  employed 
at  the  Lord  Exeter's,  at  Burleigh,  and  afterwards 
at  Chatsworth.  At  the  former,  he  painted  seve- 
ral chambers,  which  are  reckoned  among  his  best 
works.  He  has  placed  his  own  portrait  in  the 
room  where  he  represented  the  history  of  Mara 
and  Venus ;  and  for  the  Bacchus  bestriding  a 
hogshead,  he  has,  according  to  his  usual  liberty, 
borrowed  the  countenance  of  Dean  Graham, 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  At  last,  by  per- 
suasion of  hord  Exeter,  he  condescended  to  serve 
King  William,  and  was  sent  to  Hampton  Court ; 
where  among  other  things  he  painted  the  great 
stair-case,  and  as  ill  as  if  he  had  spoiled  it  out  of 
principle.  His  eyes  foiling  him.  Queen  Anne 
gave  him  a  pension  of  2001.  a  year  for  life ;  but 
he  did  not  enjoy  it  long,  dying  at  Hampton  Court 
in  1707. 
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The  following  Memorandum,  relating  to  the  town 
oj  Sheffield,  is  extracted  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script, icritten  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  by  one 
Mr,  Henry  Jakes. 

39.  E.  III. 

De  officio  est  anno  tricessimo  nono  Edvardi 
tertiipost  mortem  T.  Domini  de  Fournyvale. 

Com,  Ebor.  Castrum  et  dominum  de  Sheffeld 
cum  memhris  et  pertinentibus  suis  in  Com,  Ebor. 
tenentur  de  Domino  rege  in  capite  ut  de  corona  per 
homagium  etfdelitatem  el  per  bonum  unum  feo- 
dum  miltis  et  per  servitium  reddend.  Domino 
regi  et  heredibus  suis  per  annum  duos  lepores 
a]hos  in  festi  naiiYii^iis  sancti  Johannis  Baptistes. 

Membra  Castrum  de  Sheffeld, 


Richmond, 

Stanyford, 

Capell, 

Hcighlcigh, 

Longeley, 

Beraes, 

Hallum, 

Shirelif, 

Wodsetes, 

Fullwode, 

Nepesend, 

Whitley, 

Morwood, 

Brighous, 

Birlay, 

Stanyngton, 

Orputes, 

Bradfield, 

Walkelay, 

Osgelthorp, 

Ireton, 

Hopthorp, 

Skynnthorp, 

Orgrave, 

Waddesley, 

Grymesthorp, 

Daruale, 

OUerton, 

Grykesherth, 

CatcHff, 

Stanyngton  Monvood, 

Attercliff, 

Brynsford, 

Birlay, 

Darnale, 

Whitstan, 

Werlsend, 

Bilhugh, 

Tolewike, 

Souchagh, 

Northinley, 

Aston. 

Wodhouse, 

Most  of  the  places  above-mentioned  are  in  the 
neighbourhood^  or  within  a  few  miles  of  Sheffieldy 
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and  still  retain  their  ancient  names.  The  con- 
dition of  the  above  tenure  seems  a  little  extraor- 
dinary^ at  this  time  at  least,  with  respect  to  one 
circumstance,  viz.  the  annual  payment  to  the 
King  of  dtu)8  albos  lepores  (two  white  hares) ^  a 
particular  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
elsewhere. 


Adventures  of  Charles  II.  and  his  Escape 

OUT  OF  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  said  that  the  Commons  intended  to  bind  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  to  be  instructed 
in  some  other  mechanical  employments  But  the 
former  soon  died  of  grief,  as  is  supposed^  for  her 
father's  tragical  end :  the  latter  was  by  Crom- 
well sent  beyond  the  seas.  The  young  king, 
poor  and  neglected^  living  sometimes  in  Holland, 
sometimes  in  France,  sometimes  in  Jersey^ 
comforted  himself^  in  his  distresses,  with  the 
hopes  of  better  fortune:  at  length  necessity 
forced  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  Scots  army ; 
but  being  there  reduced  to  ^close  confinement^ 
and  secluded  from  his  friends,  despaired  Ibat 
even  his  liberty,  much  less  his  authority^  would 
ever  be  restored  to  him.  Besides,  his  situation 
in  other  respects  was  ill  suited  to  his  temper  and 
disposition.  Obliged  to  attend  from  morning  to 
night  at  prayers  and  sermons,  he  betrayed  evi- 
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dent  symptoms  of  weakness,  or  contempt ;  and 
at  length  tired  of  all  these  formalities,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty. 

The  King's  passions  sometimes  got  the  better 
of  his  prudence :  being  once  observed  to  use 
some  familiarities  with  a  female,  a  committee  of 
ministers  was  appointed  to  reprove  him^  for 
behaviour  so  unbecoming  a  covenanted  monarch. 
Douglas,  the  spokesman^  began  with  a  severe 
aspect^  and  informed  the  King  of  the  great 
scandal  he  had  given  to  the  godly^  enlarged  on 
the  heinous  nature  of  the  sin^  and  concluded 
with  advising  his  Majesty,  whenever  he  was 
disposed  to  amuse  himself,  to  be  more  careful  in 
shutting  the  windows.  This  delicate  reproof, 
so  unusual  to  the  place,  and  to^  the  character  of 
the  man,  was  remarked  by  the  King,  who  never 
forgot  the  obligation. 

General  Middleton,  at  the  head  of  some  royal- 
ists, being  proscribed  by  the  covenanters,  kept 
in  the  mountains,  expecting  some  opportunities 
of  serving  his  master.  The  King  resolved  to 
join  this  body.  He  secretly  made  his  escape 
from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the  highlands. 
Having  the  way  open,  he  immediately  marched 
into  England,  where  he  expected  that  all  his 
friends,  and  all  those  discontented  with  the  then 
present  government,  would  flock  to  his  standard. 
He  persuaded  the  general  to  enter  into  some 
views.     With    one   consent  the   army,   to   the 
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huinber  of  fourteen  thousand,  rose  from  their 
camp  (at  Torwood)  and  advanced  by  great 
journies  toward  the  south.  At  this  movement 
of  the  royal  army  Cromwell  was  surprised^ 
though  not  intimidated.  He  immediately  dia- 
patched  to  parliament^  exhorting  them  not  to  be 
dismayed  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots.  He  sent 
Lambert  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army, 
and  molest  their  march ;  left  M onck  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  while  he  himself  pur- 
sued the  King  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Charles's  expectations  of  increasing  his  army 
being  disappointed,  the  terrified  Scots  fell  off  in 
great  numbers ;  and  the  English  Presbyterians 
having  no  notice  of  the  King's  approach,  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  him.  The  measure  was 
equally  unexpected  to  the  royalists,  who  were 
deterred  from  joining  the  Scotch  army,  by 
orders  which  the  committee  of  ministers  had 
issued,  not  to  admit  any  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  the  covenant.  So  that  the  King,  when  he 
arrived  at  Worcester,  found  that  his  forces  were 
fatigued  and  harassed  by  a  tedious  march,  and 
not  more  numerous  than  when  he  left  Scotland. 

Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  had  authority  to 
raise  every  where  the  militia  of  the  counties; 
and  these,  united  with  the  regular  forces,  bent 
all  their  forces  against  the  King.  With  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  Cromwell  attacked  the 
King  at  Worcester ;  and  meeting  with  UtUe  Wr 

VOL.  II.  z 
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i(i«tance^  except  from  the  Duke  of  Hamtkon  and 
General  Middleton^  broke  the  disordered  royals 
ifltfl.  The  «lreeU  of  the  city  were,  strewed  with 
^ead.  The  whole  Scotch  army  wag  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  The  King  himself,  after 
having  given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour^ 
wad  obliged  to  fly. 

The  King  left  Worcester  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  without  halting,  travelled 
about  twenty-six  miles,  in  company  with  fifty  or 
sixty  of  his  friends.  For  better  security,  .  he 
separated  from  his  companions,  whom  he  left 
without  communicating  his  intentions  to  any  one* 
Sy  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  be  went 
to  Roscobel,  a  lone  house  in  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a 
farmer.  The  man  had  dignity  of  sentiment 
above  his  condition ;  for  though  death  was  de- 
nounced against  any  who  concealed  him,  and  a 
great  reward  promised  to  any  who  should,  betray 
bim,  he  'professed  and  maintained  unshaken 
fidelity.  He  took  the  assistance  of  his  four  bro- 
thers, equally  honourable  with  himself;.,  and 
having  clothed  the  King  in  a  garb  like  their  own, 
they  led  him  into  a  neighbouring  ^wood,  put  a 
bill  into  his  hand,  and  pretended  to  employ  them- 
selves in  cutting  faggots.  Some  nights  he  lay 
upon  straw  in  the  house,  and  fed  upon  such 
homely  fare  as  it  afforded.  »  For. a^Jbetter  con- 
cealment, he  climbed  an  oak,  where  he  sheltered 
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himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers 
pass ;  all  of  whom  were  intent  in  search  of  the 
King^  and  many  expressed  in  his  hearing  their 
earnest  wishes  of  seizing  him.  This  tree  was 
afterwards  denominated  the  Royal  Oak^  and  for 
years  afterwards  was  regarded  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  great  veneration.  It  was  after- 
tiVards  enclosed  in  a  strong  wall  of  brick  and 
«tene^  though  it  is  now  neglected^  and  running 
fast  to  decay. 

The  old  tree  has  been  carried  away  piece- 
meal by  curious  visitors ;  many  snuff-boxes  and 
other  toys  have  been  made  from  pieces  of  it. 
At  present  there  is  another,  of  a  middling  size, 
growing  within  the  wall,  but  not  in  the  centre, 
and  was  very  probably  planted  when  the  old 
tree  was  cut  down. 

Upon  a  square  stone,  overgrown  with  moss^ 
is  a  Latin  inscription,  as  follows  : 

[Faeliciss.  arbore.  Qua.  in  asilu.  Potentiss. 
Regis  Car.  2**  D^  O.  P.  M.  a.  X.  p.  quem 
Reges  Regnat  hie  crescire  Voluit  Jam  in  Per. 
pet.  Rei  Tantae  Memories  Quam  in  specimen, 
Formae.  In  Reges  Fidei  M uro  conctam  Posteris 
commendant  Basilius  et  Jana  Fitzherbert. 

Quer  cus  Amica  Jovis.] 

[^God,  all  good  and  greats  by  whom  kings. 


I 
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reign,  was  pleased  that  this  auspicious  tree 
should  here  flourish  for  a  safe  retreat  to  the  most 
potent  King  Charles  II.  Bazil  and  Jane  Fitzher- 
bert,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  great  an 
event,  and  testify  their  unshaken  loyalty  to 
kings,  built  the  surrounding  wall,  and  recom- 
mended the  favourite  tree  to  future  generations. 

The  oak  Jove's  favourite  tree.] 

Thus  circumstanced  was  Charles  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  kingdom,  without  the  possibility  of 
remaining  in  his  retreat,  or  even  of  stirring  a 
step  from  it  without  running  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Fears,  hopes,  and  party  zeal,  interest- 
ed many  to  discover  him,  and  even  the  smallest 
indiscretion  of  his  might  prove  fatal.  Having 
joined  Lord  Wilmot,  who  was  skulking  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  agreed  to  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royal- 
ist, who  lived  at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  distant. 
The  King's  feet  were  so  hurt  by  walking  about 
in  heavy  boots,  or  countrymen's  shoes,  which  did 
not  fit  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  on 
horseback ;  and  in  this  situation  he  travelled  to 
Bentley,  attended  by  the  Penderells,  who  had 
been  so  faithful  to  him. 

Lane  formed  a  scheme  for  his  journey  to  Bris- 
tol, where  it  was  hoped  he  would  find  a  ship,  in 
which  he  might  get  away.  He  had  a  near  kins- 
woman (Mrs,  Norton)  who  lived  within  three 
miles  of  that  city,  and  was  pregnant,  very  near 
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the  time  of  her  delivery.  He  obtained  a  pass 
(for,  during  those  times  of  confusion,  this  pre- 
caution was  requisite)  for  his  sister,  Jane  Lane, 
and  a  servant,  to  travel  towards  Bristol,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  and  attending  her  relation. 
The  King  rode  before  the  lady,  and  personated 
the  servant :  Wilmot,  carrying  a  hawk  on  his 
hand,  passed  for  a  stranger  who  had  accidentally 
joined  them.  When  they  arrived  at  Norton's, 
Mrs.  Iiane  pretended  that  she  had  brought  along 
with  her,  as  her  servant,  a  poor  lad,  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer's  son,  who  was  ill  of  an  ague  ;  and 
she  begged  a  private  room  for  him,  where  he 
might  be  quiet. 

Though  Charles  confined  himself  closely  to 
bis  chamber,  the  butler  soon  recognized  him  ; 
and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  prayed  for 
his  Majesty's  life  and  preservation.  The  King 
was  alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promise  that 
he  would  keep  the  secret  from  every  mortal, 
even  from  his  master.  The  servant  was  faith- 
ful to  his  engagement. 

As  no  vessel  was  to  be  found  that  would  sail . 
sooner  than  a  month,  either  for  France  or  Spain, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  in  quest  of 
a  passage  out  of  the  country.  Under  these  exi- 
gencies he  trusted  himself  to  Colonel  Wardham, 
of  Dorsetshire,  an  affectionate  partisan  of  the 
Royal  fiimily.  - 
The  natural  effect  of  the  long  civil  wars,  and 
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of  the  furious  rage  ^ith  which  all  men  wer^ 
wrought  up  in  the  different  factions^  was,  .that 
every  one's  inclinations  and  affections  were 
thoroughly  known,  and  eren  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  most  men,  by  the  variety  of  incidents, 
had  been  put  to  the  IriaL  The  royalists^  too, 
had  many  of  them  been  obliged  to  contrive  eon* 
cealments  in  their  houses  for  themselves,  their 
friends^  or  more  valuable  effects;  and  the  arts 
of  eluding  the  enemy  had  been  often  practised. 
All  these  circumstances  proved  favourable  to  the 
king  in  the  present  critical  conjuncture,  as. he 
often  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
The  priest's  hole,  as  it  was  called^  the  place 
where  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  the  perse- 
cuted priests,  was  sometimes  employed  for 
sheltering  their  distressed  sovereign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  asked 
leave  to  entrust  the  important  secret  to  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  four  servants^  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  entirely  rely.  Of  all  these  per- 
sons, suffice  it  to  say,  no  one  proved  wanting 
either  in  hononr  or  discretion.  The  venerable 
old  matron,  on  the  reception  of  her  royal  guesk, 
expressed  the  utmost  joy ;  for  that^  having  lost 
without  regret  three  sons  and  one  grandchild,  in 
defence  of  his  father,  she  was  now  reserved,  in 
her  declining  years,  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
preservation  of  the  king  himself. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Windham  told 
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Che  king,  that  Sir  Thomas^  bis  father^  in  the 
year  1636,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  caUed  to 
him  his  five  sons.  '^  My  children/'  said  be, 
'^  we  have  hitiierto  s^en  serene  and  quiet  times 
under  oilr  tliree  last  sovereigns;  but  I  :mast 
now  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  storms. 
Factions  arise  on  every  side^  and  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  your  native  country.  But;  what- 
ever happen^  do  you  faithfully  honour  and  obey 
your  prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown^  though  it 
should  bang  on  a  bush/'  Tliese  last  words, 
added  Windham,  made  such  impression  on  all 
our  breasts^  that  the  many  afflictiona  of  these 
sad  times  could  never  efface  their  indelible  cha- 
racters. 

Charles  continued  nineteen  days  at  Wind- 
ham* s  house,  during  which  time  his  friends,  in 
BHtam,  and  every  part  of  Europe, '  remained  in 
the  most  anxious  suspense  about  his  fate:  'no 
one  could  with  certainty  say  whether  > he  was 
dead  or  alive ;  but  a  report  of  his  death  baviaj^ 
been  circulated^  it  was  generally  credited,  and 
which^  happily  for  him^  somewhat  abated  the 
vigilant  search  of  hisr  enemies.  '  Every  effort  in 
thfe  meantime  was  made  to  procure  a  vessel  to 
effect  his  escape,  but'  he  still  met  with  disap- 
pointments»  Hailing  left  Windham^s  honse^^^he 
was  once  more  compelled  to  return  ^to  it.  He 
passed  through  many  similar  adventures,  w- 
sumed  different  disguises^  at  every  step  was<ex* 
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posed  to  eminent  perils,  and  as  often  received 
proofs  of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  attachment. 

The  sagacity  of  a  blacksmith  should  not  be 
unnoticed,  who  remarked  that  Charles's  horse's 
shoes  had  been  made  in  tlie  norths  and  not  in 
the  west,  as  he  pretended :  this  circumstance 
once  detected  him,  but  he  narrowly  escaped. 

A  vessel  was  at  length  procured  at  Shoreham 
in  Sussex^  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been 
known  to  so  many,  that  had  he  not  sailed  at  that 
critical  moment,  it  had  been  impossible  for  him 
to  escape.  After  forty  days'  concealment,  he 
arrived  safe  at  Feschamp,  in  Normandy.  No 
less  than  forty  men  and  women,  at  difijerent 
times,  had  been  privy  to  his  concealment^  and 
subsequent  escape. 

The  Queen  of  England  and  her  son  Charles, 
during  this  critical  period,  passed  most  of  their 
time  at  Paris;  and  notwithstanding  the  near 
connexion  of  blood,  they  received  but  few  civi- 
lities, and  still  less  support  from  the  French 
court.  The  banished  Queen  had  a  moderate 
pension  assigned  her,  but  it  was  ill  paid,  and  her 
credit  ran  so  low,  that  one  morning  when  Car- 
dinal De  Retz  waited  on  her,  she  informed  him, 
that  her  daughter  Henrietta  was  obliged  to  be 
in  bed  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To  such 
a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midst  of  Paris, 
a  Queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France. 
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THE   CHEVALIER   DE   ST.   GEORGE. 

Incredible  as  the  following  curiQus  anecdote 
may  appear,  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  fact; 
being  told  by  Lord  Marshal  to  David  Hume, 
Esq.,  who  communicated  it,  amongst  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  same  personage,  in  a  letter  lo  Sir 
John  Pringle : 

That  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  (or  Count 
of  Albany,  as  he  was  designated  on  the  Conti- 
nent) was  actually  present  at  the  coronation  of 
his  late  Majesty  George  III.  The  count,  on 
being  met  in  >yestminster  Hail,  and  recognised 
by  a  certain  gentleman,  was  thus  addressed  by 
him,  "  Your  Royal  Highness  was  the  last  of  all 
mortals  I  expected  to  have  seen  here  on  this  oc- 
casion."— "  It  was  curiosity,"  replied  the  other, 
"  that  brought  me  here ;  but  I  assure  you,  that 
the  person  who  is  the  object  of  all  this  pomp  and 
magnificence,  is  the  man  I  envy  the  least*." 

Charles  Lewis  Casimir  Stuart  died  at  Rome, 
January  31,  1788.  Since  the  death  of  his 
fother,  in  the  year  1765,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  England.  He  was  commonly  known  on 
the  Continent  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  St. 

*  What  shall  we  say,  it  had  been  asked,  to  this  stoical  apntliy 
of  Charles!  Shall  we  condemn  him  as  a  poltroon,  unworthy  to 
teear;  or  admire  him  as  a  philosopher,  not  regretting  the  ^oji  of 
a  crown.  We  answer,  the  latter.  Crowns  were,  if  not  fatal, 
alivays  troublesome  appendages  in  the  Stuart  family ;  and  ex- 
perience, they  eay,  makes  even  fools  wise.— Ed. 
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George,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  young 
Pretender.  He  was  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
Charles  was  son  to  James  Francis,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  to  James  II.,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  in  a  warming-pan  into  Queen 
Mary's  bed-chamber,  and  afterwards  imposed 
upon  the  nation  as  the  son  of  her  Majesty  and 
King  James, — a  story  long  ago  consigned  to 
the  credit  of  those  usually  told  in  the  nursery. 

The  son  of  King  James  II.  was  recognised  by 
many  courts  of  Europe  as  king  of  England,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  his  father;  he  there- 
fore received  kingly  honours,  had  his  palace  and 
his  guards,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  allowed 
by  the  Pope  to  that  of  Catholic  kings ;  viz.  of 
bestowing  cardinals'  hats :  but  his  son,  Prince 
Charles,  did  not  enjoy  those  honours ;  he  was 
indeed  called  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of 
his  father,  but  after  that  event  the  Catholic 
courts  would  not  style  him  king*.  His  mother, 
the  Princess  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland,  was  the  greatest  fortune  in  Europe ;  a 
great  part  of  which  was  lost  in  the  fruitless  at- 
tempt  made  by  his  son,  in  1745,  to  place  his 

•  The  title  of  the  present  reigning  successor  to  the  crown  is 
not  founded  upon  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  birth  of 
James's  son,— it  stands  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation — a  suc- 
cession established  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  confirmed  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  supported  by  the  aflfections  of  the  subjects. 
—Ed. 
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father  on  the  throne  of  England.  She  had  two 
sons  by  her  husband  :  Charies^  who  died  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1788  ;  and  Henry  Benedict,  who^  by  his 
father^  was  called  Duke  of  York^  and  who^  hav- 
ing been  promoted  to  the  purple,  has  been  gene* 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  York. 

Charles  left  a  natural  daughter^  whom^  by  his 
pretended  royal  power,  he  created  Duchess  of 
Albany^  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  the  pro- 
perty he  had  in  the  French  funds^  which  was 
very  considerable.  She  was  respected  for  her 
piety,  and  much  esteemed  for  her  good^nature 
and  politeness.  To  his  brother,  the  cardinal, 
who  was  a  bachelor,  and  at  that  time  in  his  63d 
year,  he  left  his  empty  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  England.  On  the  decease  of  his  eminence, 
the  Kins:  of  Sardinia  became  the  head  of  the 
family  of  the  Stuarts,  as  heir  to  King  Charles  I., 
from  whose  youngest  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria, 
he  was  descended  ;  the  issue  of  her  eldest  sister 
having  become  extinct  in  the  person  of  King 
William  HI. 


The  following  letter,  written  from  father  Con 
to  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  throws 
much  light  upon  the  history  of  what  is  termed 
the '' glorious  Revolution,"  (which  takes  its  date 
from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  James,  in 
1688,)    and  is  a  real  curiosity,  shewing  their 
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opinion  of  the  King's  weakness  or  rashness  on 
this  occasion  *. 

'^Honoured  Father  William, 
'^  There  is  now  an  end  of  the  pleasing  hopes 
of  seeing  our  holy  religion  make  a  progress  in 
this  country.  The  King  and  Queen  are  fled, 
their  adherents  are  left  to  themselves ;  and  a 
new  Prince  with  a  foreign  army  has  got  posses- 
sion, without  the  least  resistance.  It  is  a  thing 
unseen,  unheard  of,  and  unrecorded  in  history, 
that  with  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  realm, 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  forty  ships 
of  war,  he  should  quit  his  kingdom,  without  firing 
a  pistol.  The  foreigners  themselves,  who  have 
got  possession,  are  astonished  at  their  own  suc- 
cess, and  laugh  at  the  English  for  their  cowardice 
and  disloyalty  to  their  prince;  it  looks  as  if 
heaven  and  earth  had  conspired  against  us.  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  great  fault  comes  from  our- 
selves ;  our  own  imprudence,  avarice,  and  am- 
bition, have  brought  all  this  upon  us.    The  good 

King  has  made  use  of  fools,  knaves,  and  block- 

« 

heads  ;  and  the  great  minister  you  sent  hither 
has  contributed  also  his  share.  Instead  of  a 
moderate,  discreet,  and  sagacious  minister,  you 
sent  a  mere  boy,  a  fine  shevvy  fop,  to  make  love 
to  the  ladies.  '  High  praises,  mighty  trophies^ 
yon  have  won  !' 

*'  But  enough  on  this  head,  my  dear  friend ;  the 

*  From  Henry,  Earl  Clarendon's  State  Papers. 
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whole  affair  is  over:  I  am  only  sorry  that  I 
made  one^  one  among  so  many  madmen,  who 
were  incapable,  either  of  directing  or  governing, 
I  now  return  as  I  came,  with  the  little  family,  to 
a  land  of  Christians  !  the  unhappy  voyage  costs 
me  dear,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  the  prospect 
was  feir^  if  the  business  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  sense  ;  but,  to  our  disgrace,  the  helm 
was  held  by  rogues.  I  have  already  paid  the 
compliments  of  the  new  year  to  our  patrons,  and 
I  now  do  the  same  to  you,  and  to  all  friends. 
If  God  grants  me  a  safe  passage  beyond  sea,  you 
shall  hear  further  from  me. 

^'  I  remain,  as  usual,  &c. 
*^' Postscript.  — A  Scotch  gentleman,   named 
Sutton,  who  is  arrived  here  with  signior  P.  D.  J. 

sends  his  respects  to  you  and  Signior ^.^The 

confusion  here  is  great,  nor  is  it  known  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  event,  much  less  what  it  will 
be  ;  but  for  us  there  is  neither  faith  nor  hope 
left ;  we  are  totally  put  to  the  rout  this  time  ; 
and  the  fathers  of  our  holy  company  have  contri- 
buted their  part  towards  this  destruction  :  all 
the  rest,  bishops,  confessors,  friars,  and  monks, 
have  acted  with  little  prudence/' 


PROM  THE   EARL  OP   CLARENDON  S 
DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE*. 

The  work  from  whence  we  make  the  follow- 

♦  The  correspondence  of  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 


i 
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ing  interesting  extmcts^  consists  6f  it  collection 
of  letters  and  papers^  which  elucidate  the  train 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  revolution  of 
1688 ;  and  affords  a  detail  of  particulars  attending 
that  glorious  events  which  cannot  but  have  high 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his 
country.  The  principal  materials  are  derived 
from  a  large  collection  of  the  original  papers  of 
Laurence  Hyde^  Earl  of  Rochester^  second  son 
of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  history  of  the 
rebellion^  which  have  fortunately  been  rescued 
from  obscurity.  The  Diary^  the  editor  in- 
forms us^  has^  in  some  instances,  with  Lord 
Clarendon's  original  Memoranda,  by  which  some 
lacuruB  have  been  supplied ;  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  singularly  valuable  document, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  an  authentic 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  one  of 
the  interesting  events  of  our  history,  hitherto 
was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Diaries  were  not  uncommon  in  the  last  age. 
Part  of  Archbishop  Laud's  has  been  long  ago 
printed.  Lord  Anglesea,  who  made  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  left  one  behind 
him.  One  written  by  the  late  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, we  are  assured,  still  exists ;  and  the  trea* 

of  his  brother  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  with  the  Diary 
of  Lord  Chirendon,  from  1637  to  1690,  containing  minute  parti- 
culars of  the  events  attending  the  revolution :  and  the  Diary  of 
Lord  Rochester,  during  tiis  embassy  to  Poland,  in  1676.  Edited 
from  the  original  MSS.  with  notes,  in  2  vols.— Coluurn. 
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Bures  of  anecdotal  history  with  which  we  are 
furnished  in  the  Diaries  of  Dugdale^  Evelyn^  and 
Pepys,  must  be  doubly  acceptable  to  every  lover 
of  historical  truth,  who  also  will  rejoice  that  so 
valuable  a  part  of  Lord  Clarendon^s  has  escaped 
the  havoc  of  time. 

The  letters  of  Henry^  Earl  of  Clarendon^  are 
not  merely  materials  for  historians^  but  they  are 
history  :  they  contain  a  complete  account  of  his 
government  in  Ireland^  from  the  day  he  entered 
upon  it  to  the  moment  he  embarked  again  for 
England,  upon  his  being  recalled ;  and  the  chain 
of  the  correspondence  is  never  broken  by  the 
absence  of  so  much  as  one  link.  These  letters, 
though  unadorned  by  any  remarkable  elegance  of 
composition,  are,  in  many  instances,  very  lively 
and  dramatic  ;  and  though  the  son  is  not  equal  to 
the  father  in  delineations  of  character,  or  in  elo- 
quent collocation  of  phrase,  he  has  not  those  in- 
volved periods,  and  that  superfluity  of  diction, 
bordering  on  tediousness  and  tautology,  which 
have  been  objected  to  in  the  style  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Rebellion. 

Of  this  valuable  collection  our  limits  will  only 
allow  us  to  extract  some  of  the  most  striking 
events. 

« 

Deposition  op  Trrus  Oates,   implicating  the 
Queen  in  the  Popish  Plot. 

Of  this  impudent  attempt  to  implicate  the 
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Queen,  Burnet's  account,  which   is  as   follows, 
differs  in  some  particulars  r — 

*^  An  accident  fell  in,  before   I  went  to  him, 
which  took  off  from  Oates's  credit.      When  he 
was  examined  by  the  house  of  Lords,  and  had 
made  the    same  narrative  to  them  that   he  had 
offered  to  the  commons,  they  asked  him,  if  he 
had  now  named  all  persons  whom  he  knew  to 
be  involved  in  the  plot?     He  said  there   might 
be  some  inferior  persons  whom  he  had  perhaps 
forgot ;  but  he   had  named   all  the   persons  of 
note :    yet,  it   seems,    afterward    he    bethought 
himself;    and  Mrs.    Elliot,    wife    to    Elliot    of 
the   bed-chamber,  came  to   the   King  and   told 
him,   Oates    had    somewhat    to    swear  against 
the  Queen,  if  he   would  give  way   to  it.     The 
king  was  willing  to  give  Oates  line  enough,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  me,  and  seemed  to  give  way  to 
it.     So  he  came  out  with  a  new  story,  that  the 
Queen  had  sent  for  some  Jesuits  to  Somerset- 
house  ;  and  that  he  went  along  with  them,   but 
staid  at  the  door,  when  they  went  in  ;  when    he 
heard  one  in  a  woman's   voice,    expressing   her 
resentments  of  the  usage  she  had  met  with,  and 
assuring  them  she  would  assist  them  in  taking  off 
the  king.     Upon  that  he  was  brought  in,  and 
presented  to  her  ;  and  there  was  then  no   other 
woman  in  the  room  but  she.     When  he  was  bid 
describe  the  room,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
public  rooms  of  that  court,  which  are  so  great. 
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that  the  queen^  who  was  a  woman  of  a  low 
voice^  could  not  be  heard  over  it,  unless  she  had 
strained  for  it.  Oates,  to  excuse  his  saying  that 
he  could  not  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  any 
besides  those  he  had  already  named^  pretended 
that  he  thought  then  it  was  not  lawful  to  accuse 
the  queen.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  people. 
Bedlow^  to  support  this^  swore  that  being  once  at 
chapel^  at  Somerset-house^  he  saw  the  queen ,  the 
duke,  and  some  others^  very  earnest  in  discourse 
in  the  closet  above ;  and  that  one  came  down 
with  much  joy^  and  said^  the  queen  had  yielded 
at  last;  and  that  one  explained  this  to  him  be- 
yond sea,  and  said  it  was  to  kill  the  King.  And, 
besides  Bedlow's  okth  that  he  saw  Godfrey's 
body  in  Somerset-house^  it  was  remembered  that 
at  that  time  the  Queen  was  for  some  days  in  so 
close  a  retirement,  that  no  person  was  admitted. 
Prince  Rupert  came  then  to  w9.it  upon  her,  but 
was  denied  access.  This  raised  a  strange  sus- 
picion of  her.  But  the  King  would  not  suffer 
that  matter  to  go  any  farther." — BurneVs  His- 
tory  of  his  own  Times^  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

In  the  memoirs  of  King  James,  mention  is 
made  of  another  attempt  to  bring  the  Queen  into 
suspicion ;  *'  upon  the  accusation  of  one  Buss, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  cook,  who  informed 
the  secret  committee,  that  being  at  Windsor,  in 
September  last,  he  heard  one  Hankinson,  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Queen's  chapel,  desire  An- 

VOL.    II.  A  A 
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tonio^  the  Queen's  confessor's  servant,  to  have  a 
care  of  the  four  Irishmen  he  had  brought  along 
with  him^  \rho,  he  said^  would  do  the  business 
for  them.  The  committee  had  slighted  it,  but  it 
being  again  sworn  before  the  Recorder^  Antonio 
was  examined,  and  though  he  denied  any  such 
words,  was  committed  for  high  treason.  The 
king  seemed  highly  sensible  of  so  injurious  an 
aspersion  of  so  virtuous  a  princess ;  however,  no- 
thing was  done  to  vindicate  her^  in  such  awe  did 
his  Majesty  stand  of  that  popular  rage — vide 
vol.  i.  p.  561.  The  good-natured  speech  of 
Charles  upon  this  occasion^  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded :  '*  they  think/*  said  he,  '^  I  have  a  mind 
to  a  new  wife  ;  but  for  all  that  I  will  not  see  an 
innocent  woman  abused." 

Mr.  Oates  sailh  that  in  the  month  of  July  he 
saw  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Wakeman,  in  which 
Sir  George  did  assure  Richard  Thimbleby,  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  that  the  Queen  would 
assist  him  to  poison  his  sacred  Majesty ;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  July  did  wait  on  John  Keines, 
Bazill  Ijangworth,  Harcourt,  and  Fenwicke,  to 
Somerset-house,  where  the  Queen  then  was ;  and 
in  an  out  chamber  did  hear  the  Queen  say  she 
would  not  take  these  affronts  any  longer  that  had 
been  done  unto  her,  but  would  revenge  the  vio- 
lation of  her  bed.  Now  the  deponent  being  pre- 
sent before  her  Majesty,  saw  no  living  soul  there 
biit  her  Majesty  and  those  fathers^  with  whom  he 
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went  to  Somerset-house  :  and  the  deponent  did 
hear  the  Queen  say,  that  she  would  assist  them 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Calholic  religion ;  and 
hath,  by  Corker,  the  Benedictine^  given  several 
sums  of  money  to  pervert  his  Majesty's  subjects ; 
as  Mr.  Oates  doth  verily  believe  several  sums  of 
money  hath  been  so  used  by  the  Jesuits  in  her 
Majesty's  name,  and  50002.  hath  been  paid  to  the 
Jesuits  in  order  to  destroy  the  person  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  subvert  religion  and  government,  as 
appears  by  several  instructions  from  the  Queen 
or  the  Jesuits,  as  the  Jesuits  themselves  have 
confessed  to  Mr.  Oates. 

This  information  was  given  to  me  upon  oath. 

H.  Coventry. 

The  account  of  the  following  transaction,  in 
the  Memoires  of  King  James,  is  worth  men- 
tioning : 

''  On  the  25th  of  November  therefore,  he, 
(Oates)  repeated  before  the  council  what  he  had 
said  the  night  before  to  his  Majesty,  that  the 
Queen  was  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  none 
more  forward  to  carry  it  on  than  herself;  that  he 
had  heard  her  Majesty  say,  in  Somerset  house, 
she  was  resolved  to  poison  the  King  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  done  her ;  they  doubted  not  but 
the  King's  inclination  to  liberty  would  favour  the 
project.  So  they  sent  one  Mrs.  Elliot,  as  from 
Oates,  before  hand,  to  acquaint  him  with  this  in* 
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formation  ;  which  when  the  King  seemed  to  dis- 
credit, and  urged  the  impossibility  of  it,  she  told 
him  she  thought  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
parted  with  the  Queen  on  any  terms.  But  this, 
instead  of  proving  a  temptation^  made  no  other 
impression  on  the  King,  than  to  give  him  a 
greater  horror  than  ever  of  those  infamous  prac- 
tices ;  for  when  my  Lord  Ossory  and  Bridge- 
water  were  sent  with  Oates  to  Somerset-house, 
to  show  the  place  where  he  pretended  to  have 
heard  the  Queen  say  those  words  he  accused  her 
off  he  directed  them  first  to  the  guard-room^  then 
to  the  privy-chamber,  out  of  which,  he  said,  be 
went  up  a  pair  of  back- stairs  into  a  great  room ; 
but  unfortunately  for  him,  there  was  neither  any 
such  stairs  thereabout,  nor  any  large  room  in  that 
story.  But  this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  impu- 
dence, as  well  as  invention,  was  not  dejected  nor 
out  of  countenance  at  all  these  disappointments; 
nor  would  discover  (though  earnestly  pressed  to 
it)  who  put  him  upon  this  detestable  project/' — 
Vol.  I.  p.  529. 

Mr.  Oates  appeared  before  his  Majesty  in 
council,  and  being  sworn  upon  the  holy  Evan- 
gelists, saithy  that  in  the  month  of  July  last  he 
saw  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Wakeman  to 
Richard  Ashby,  alias  Thimbleby,  advising  him 
for  his  health  sake,  being  then  troubled  with  the 
gout,  to  take  a  pint  of  milk  every  morning,  and 
a  pint  at  night,  as  also  two  strokes  at  the  pump 
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while  he  continued  at  the  bath  ;  and  in  the  same 
letter  Sir  George  Wakeman  did  declare  his  lik- 
ing of  the  proposals  of  poisoning  the  King,  pro- 
vided good  terms  might  be  had^  and  added  that 
the  Queen  would  give  her  assistance  in  the  work. 
And  in  the  same  month  of  July  there  came  a 
messenger  to  have  some  of  the  fathers  attend  at 
Somerset-house,    who  were    Keines,    Harcourt, 
Bazill,  Langworthy  and  Penwicke.      The  mes- 
senger was  one  Sir  Richard  or  Sir  Robert,  he 
knows  not  which,  being  a  man  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, about  forty-four  or  forty-five  years ;    the 
men  went  all  into  an  out-chamber,  and  he  him- 
self, and  some  whom,  he  remembers  not,  went 
into  a  room  without ;  but  being  desirous  to  know 
what  passed  within,  and  the  door  not  being  quite 
shut,  he  listened,  and  did  hear  a  woman's  voice, 
though  he  saw  not  who  it  was,  to  say,  she  would 
no  longer  endure  those  affronts,  but  would  re- 
venge the  violation  of  her  bed,  and  would  assist 
in  taking  away  of  the  King's  life,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Catholic  religion.     And  at  the  door 
he  desired  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  might  see 
the  Queen,  and  being  admitted,   he  doth,  upon 
his  salvation  declare,  that  he  saw  nobody  but  the 
Queen  and  those  fathers  with  whom  he  went  td 
Somerset-house.     Mr.  Gates  being  afterwards 
asked  if  the  Queen  saw  him  when  he  was  pre- 
sented, he  said  she  did,  and  took  as  much  notice 
of  him  as  one  of  her  rank  usually  doth  upon  auch 
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a  one  as  he  was,  being  then  in  another  habit 
than  at  present  he  be  :  he  thought  she  gave  him 
a  gracious  smile  :  that  the  Queen,  under  the  no- 
tion of  charity,  hath  g»ven  Mr.  Corker  several 
sums  of  money  to  pervert  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  their  religion  ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Ireland's  pa- 
pers be  again  examined,  it  will  appear  that  there 
was  a  distribution  of  this  charity,  and  some  so 
small  as  two  or  three  shillings,  whereof  he  him- 
self had  some  share.  Then,  as  a  circumstance 
to  introduce  belief  that  the  Queen  was  concerned 
in  this  matter,  he  said  he  saw  a  letter  which  Mitho 
had  prepared  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
wherein  mention  was  made  of  5000/.  given  by 
her  Majesty,  4000/.  at  one  time,  and  1000/.  at 
another,  which  he  cannot  swear  was  for  this  end, 
but  verily  believes  it  was;  and  being  asked  how 
he  came  to  see  that  letter,  he  said,  that  Mitho, 
the  secretary  of  their  order,  consulted  with  him 
about  a  Latin  phrase,  and  he  desired  him  to  put 
a  word  into  the  dative  case,  as  being  better  Latin  : 
that  as  to  the  question  why  he  concealed  this  im- 
portant matter  so  long,  he  answered,  he  had  a 
distrust  within  himself  and  his  judgment  about 
discovering  of  it,  and  owns  he  intended  to  have 
discovered  it  upon  Sir  George  Wakeman's  busi- 
ness at  this  board,  but  was  willing  his  Majesty 
should  have  the  first  in  private.  And  further 
upon  this  account,  and  the  objection  that  Pick- 
ering  was  employed  to  kill  the  King  with  a  pistol 
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and  several  bullets^  and  that  he  had  been  disci- 
plined with  twenty  strokes  for  having  failed 
(which  was  before  the  consult  in  April  last,  as 
near  as  he  remembers)^  it  appears  the  business 
was  committed  to  other  hands  to  be  executed : 
he  answered  hereunto,  that  matter  had  been  de- 
signed in  the  year  1760;  and  he  knew  her  Ma- 
jesty (let  her  virtues  be  what  they  will)  had  cor- 
respondence with  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
here.  She  was  not  to  act  till  they  judged  things 
to  be  ripe ;  and  further  said,  that  endeavours 
were  made  that  the  Queen  should  not  be  con- 
cerned in  this  business  till  all  other  means  failed  : 
he  further  added,  to  the  question  of  hts  being  so 
long  silent  in  a  matter  of  that  dangerous  conse- 
quence, he  was  unwilling  to  communicate  any 
thing  of  the  Queen  to  any  public  court,  but  only 
to  the  King  himself  in  private,  she  being  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  ;  he  says  he  cannot  remember  the 
precise  day  when  these  words  were  spoken,  but 
that  it  was  on  a  week-day,  and  not  on  a  Sunday, 
and  a  day  of  some  solemnity,  just  before  mass  ; 
and  as  to  the  place  where  it  was  spoken,  he  says 
he  never  was  there  before  nor  since ;  he  thinks 
he  should  remember  the  place  again  if  he  saw  it. 
Being  put  in  mind  that  he  declared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  had  no  more  to  say 
agaipst  any  person  of  quality,  he  answered,  his 
meaning  was  that  he  had  no  more  to  say  against 
any  of  .the  house  where  he  was,  and  prays  theri 
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lordships  to  remember  that  he  then  desired  he 
might  not  be  further  pressed  to  say  any  more,  to 
the  end  his  evidence  might  not  be  suppressed. 
And  being  further  questioned  how  it  came  about 
that  he  could  not  give  account  of  the  precise  day 
when  these  words  were  spoken,  having  in  other 
things  referred  himself  to  his  papers,  he  declared 
he  had  not  committed  this  thing  to  writing,  not 
daring  to  trust  more  with   it  than  his  own  soul ; 
yet  he  hopes  he  may  recollect  something  to  the 
very  time,  and  would  examine  his  papers,  but  that 
they  were  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Thomas  Howard. 
Being  asked  if  he  knew  Bedlowe  before,  he  an- 
swered, that  likely  he  had  seen  him,  but  not  by 
that  name;  but  that  if  he  had  seen  him  it  was  in 
Spain,  and  as  going  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
but  that  he  never  knew  him  as  concerned  in  this 
business.      Being   further    demanded    why   he 
omitted  so  material  a   thing  against  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  as  that  dangerous  letter  written  to  him 
by  Thimbleby  afore-mentioned,   as  nothing  ap- 
pears of  it  at  the  council  board  against  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  he  answered  he  was  at  that  time  faint 
and  weak,  and  had  been  up  two  nights  together, 
nor  could   he   have  said   he  saw  a  letter  signed 
George    Wakeman    in    Thimbleby's    chamber. 
And  further  remembered  the  lords,  that  he  did 
declare,  when  the  consult  was  held  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, where  Sir  George  Wakeman  was  con- 
tracted with,  that  he  was  sick  of  the  stone  and 
not  there.     But  that  he  afterwards  found  the  con- 
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tents  of  their  proceeding  in  the  entry-book, 
touching  which  it  told  he  had  indeed  made  men-* 
tion  of  such  an  entry :  but  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  not  mentioned  at  the 
boards  to  which  he  replied^  that  it  was  an  omis- 
sion causei^  by  his  weakness  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Oates  hearing  this  information  read,  doth 
further  declare,  that  it  was  upon  St,  James's 
day,  or  a  day  or  two  after,  that  he  heard  the 
words  before  herein  mentioned. 


Narrative  prom  Sir  John  Berry,  Knight,  late 
Commander  of  His  Majesty*  s  Ship  the  Glouces- 
ter, with  an  Account  of  the  Winds  and  fVeather 
we  had  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Sixth  day  of 
May,  I682y  being  the  day  the  said  Ship  was 
cast  away  upon  the  West  End  of  the  Lemon. 

The  following  narrative  was  imperfectly  given 
in  a  small  volume,  published  in  1683,  entitled, 
'^  Some  Historical  Memoires  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  year  1682/'  It  is  now  published  from  the 
original,  sent  by  Captain  Berry  to  Lord  Hyde. 
There  are  two  letters,  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Sir  John  Dairy  mple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, pp.  68 — 71,  giving  an  account  of  some 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 
One  was  written  by  Sir  John  Dick,  who  was 
on  board  at  the  time ;  the  other  is  in  vindication 
of  his  father,  by  the  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
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from  a  reflection  upon  him  in  Burnet's  account 
of  this  calamitous  event.  There  is  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester^  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pepys  to  Mr.  Hewer^  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  very  curious  work^  lately  published 
by  Lord  Braybrooke^  (Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys^ 
Esq.  vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

Mr.  Pepys  very  narrowly  escaped  being  on 
board  of  the  Gloucester,  the  Duke  pressing  him  to 
go  on  board,  but  he  preferred  the  accommodation 
of  his  own  yacht;  in  which  were  saved  from  the 
wrecks  Colonel  Legge  and  Sir  Charles  Scarbo- 
rough^ the  latter  almost  dead  and  spent  with 
cold,  and  struggling  in  the  water. 

Thursday,  May  ^th^  1683. — His  Royal  High- 
ness with  several  of  his  Majesty's  yachts^  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  attended  his 
Royal  Highness  to  Margate  road,  where  his 
Majesty's  ships,  Gloucester,  Happy  Retuni, 
Ruby^  Pearl  and  Dartmouth,  attended  to  re- 
ceive his  Royal  Highness.  At  nine  o*cIock  in 
the  mornings  his  Royal  Highness  came  on  board 
the  Gloucester*  being  saluted  by  all  his  Majesty's 
ships  with  all  dutiful  obedience.  We  lay  by^ 
driving  off  till  eleven  o'clock,  to  dispose  of  his 
Royal  Highness's  retinue  and  goods ;  then  made 
sail  with  the  aforesaid  ships  and  yachts,  the  wind 
at  south.  We  steered  away  N.N.E. ;  at  noon, 
the  North  Foreland  bore  S.  W.  |  W. ;  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  shifted  from 
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the  S.  to  the  west^  with  much  ratn^  and  from  the 
west  to  N.N.W.  with  thick  foggy  weather.  We 
lay  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  off,  and  then  tacked  and 
made  a  short  board  to  the  N.W.  at  N.N.  E. ; 
being  come  into  fifteen  fathom  water,  tacked 
again,  and  stood  into  twenty  fathom,  and  came 
to  anchor  at  half  an  hour  past  eight  o'clock,  the 
Nase  land  bearing  W.  by  N.  nine  leagues  oflF. 

Friday,  bth. — This  morning,  by  eight  o'clock, 
we  weighed  and  came  to  sail,  the  wind  at  E.N.E. : 
we  made  a  small  trip  to  the  S.E.  and  at  nine 
o'clock  tacked,  having  twenty-five  fathom  water, 
and  stood  away  N.  and  N.  by  E. ;  at  half  an 
hour  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  made 
the  steeples  of  Dunnage,  bearing  west  by  N. 
three  leagues  oflF:  we  lay. up  N.  by  E.  the  tide 
and  flood  against  us,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Lowestoft  bore  W.N.W.  two  leagues 
ofl^,  the  wind  at  E.  a  fresh  gale.  The  yachts  be- 
ing a-head  and  to  windward,  bore  up  to  us.  His 
Royal  Highness  called  Capt.  Gunman  and  Capt. 
Sanders,  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether  this 
course,  without  tacking  to  the  southward,  would 
carry  us  windward  of  the  Newark  and  the  sands 
jvithout  Yarmouth  ?  Captain  Gunman  and 
Captain  Sanders  answered,  we  could  not  wea- 
ther the  sands,  but  must  stand  off;  upon  vv'hich 
the  pilot,  whose  name  was  Captain  Ayres,  a  per- 
son esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
men  of  the  northward,  said,  we  could  weather 
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the  New-wark,  and  all  other  sands,  and  was 
much  dissatisfied  that  we  should  distrust  his 
judgment.  His  Royal  Highness  said^  it  would 
be  a  secure  way  to  tack^  and  stand  off  till  ten  or 
twelve  o'clock  at  nighty  and  then  we  should  have 
room  enough  to  weather  all  the  sands ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  (though  confident  of  his  skill) 
agreed^  and  we  tacked  and  stood  away  S^  E.  a 
windward  tide  under  us.  At  half  an  hour  past 
nine  o'clock^  the  pilot  being  urgent^  desired  to 
tack  again.  His  Royal  Highness  was  still  of  the 
opinion  to  stand  off  longer,  and  asked  his  opi- 
nion :  the  pilot  answered  and  said,  he  would 
engage  his  life,  that  if  we  tacked  presently^  we 
should,  without  hazard,  weather  all  the  sands. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  arguments,  (too  long  to 
enumerate)  his  Royal  Highness  commanded  the 
pilot  to  stand  a  glass  longer  for  more  security. 
At  ten  o'clock,  we  tacked  and  stood  close  hauled 
N.  by  E.  and  N.N.E.  which  course  weathered 
the  New-wark :  the  wind  very  stormy  at  east, 
we  continued  our  course. 

Sunday,  6th.  —  All  last  night  we  steered 
N.N.E.  till  two  o'clock  this  morning,  the  wind 
at  E. :  we  then  steered  away  N.  and  at  four 
o'clock,  N.N.W.  the  pilot,  presuming  and  con- 
fident, affirmed  that  this  course  would  carry  the 
ship  out  of  all  danger,  and  that  we  were  past  the 
Lemon  and  Oare :  but  to  our  great  misfortune, 
it  proved  otherwise ;  for  at  half  an  hour  past  five 
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o'clock  this  morning,  we  run  ashore  upon  the 
west  part  of  the  Lemon,  having  just  before 
sounded^  and  had  twenty  fathom  water:  she 
beat  along  the  sand,  not  sitting  fast.  Whilst 
our  rudder  held^  we  bore  away  west,  and  upon 
every  lift  of  the  sea  went  oflf :  at  last  a  terrible 
blow  struck  off  the  rudder,  and,  as  I  apprehend, 
struck  out  a  plank  nigh  the  post,  which  made 
eight  feet  water  in  a  moment.  I  humbly  desired 
his  Royal  Highness  to  have  his  barge  hoisted 
out,  to  preserve  his  royal  person.  His  Highness 
being  unwilling  to  have  any  boat  hoisted  out, 
considering  the  condition  we  were  in,  hoping 
(as  I  did)  the  ship  might  be  saved ;  but  the 
water  increasing,  although  we  employed  all  our 
pumps  and  materials  for  baling,  and  no  manner 
^  of  hope  left  but  that  the  ship  must  be  lost,  I  did 
again  request  his  Royal  Highness  to  go  away  in 
his  boat  to  the  yacht,  to  which  his  Royal  High- 
was  pleased  to  condescend.  The  barge  was 
hoisted  out,  and  his  Highness  took  as  many  per- 
sons of  quality  with  him  in  the  boat  as  she  could 
carry.  The  government  of  the  ship  being  lost, 
and  every  one  crying  for  help,  yet  amidst  all 
this  disorder  and  confusion,  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve the  great  duty  the  poor  seamen  had  for 
the  preservation  of  his  Royal  Highness'  person : 
when  the  barge  was  hoisted  out^  and  lowered 
down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as 
proffered  to  run  into  her ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  affliction  and  dying  condition^  did  re- 
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joice  and  thank  God  his  Royal  Highness  was 
saved.     His  Highness  being  got  into  Captain 
Gunman^s  yacht,  ordered  all  the  yachts  to  anchor^ 
sending  all  their  boats ;  so  did  the  Happy  Re- 
turn, which  came  also  to  anchor :  the  ship  beat- 
ing still  on  the  sand,  her  head  being  cast  about 
to  the  S.W.  by  W.  and  the  water  increasing 
so  high  as  the  gun-deck.     However^  the  lifting 
of  the  sea  forced  her  off  the  sand,  and  she  went 
into  fifteen  fathoms  water,  before  we  could  let 
go  one  anchor,  which  proved  the  lo3s  of  many 
poor  men's  lives.     We  anchored,  and  brought 
her  up  almost  head  to  windward,  we  still  work- 
ing with  our  pumps,  and  baling,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose: the  water  increased  so  fast,  that  it  was 
three  feet  above  the  gun-deck  before  we  endea- 
voured to  save  ourselves.     She  sunk  so  fast,  that 
before  the  boats  could  take  off  the  men  (though 
there  was  great  diligence  used)  the  ship  sunk, 
and  several  of  our  men  perished  with  her,  my- 
self hardly  escaping  by  a  rope  over  the  poop, 
into  Captain  Wyborne's  boat.     All  the  persons 
of  quaUty  are  saved,  except  those  named  in  the 
margin*.     The  pilot  was  taken  up  and  carried 
on   board  Captain   Sanders's  yacht.      Captain 
Sanders  hath  orders  to  secure  him  till  he  can  be 
brought  to  trial  for  his  misdemeanour. 

Dated  on  board  the  Mary  yacht,  the  8th  of  May,  1682,  in  Leith 
Road. 

•  Earl  of  Roxbui^g^h,  Lord  OBrian,  —  Hopton,  Sir  Jos. 
Douglas,  Lieut.  Hyde,  HoUis,  the  Duke's  equerry. 
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LETTER   FROM   JAMES   DUKE   OF   YORK  TO   LORD 

TREASURER  (hYDE.) 

Loss  of  the  Gloucester.—  Meeting  of  the  Council 

at  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh,  May  9,  1682. 

I  HAD  not  time  yesterday  to  write  to  you  by  the 
flying  packet  myself,  to  have  told  you  of  the  un- 
fortunate loss  of  the  Gloucester^  but  charged 
Churchill  to  do  it ;  so  that  I  shall  say  no  more 
of  it^  but  to  assure  you  myself,  that  I  am  really 
troubled  for  the  loss  of  your  brother  James. 
Really  he  would  have  made  a  very  good  man ; 
for  besides  other  good  qualities,  he  was  as  un- 
concerned as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  and  all  they 
who  got  off  after  me  say  the  same  thing.  I 
have  now  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ship's 
company,  and  find  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  lost,  besides  those  who  belonged 
to  me,  and  those  who  came  with  me;  how 
many  they  were  I  do  not  yet  know.  I  was 
yesterday  at  council,  when  I  acquainted  them 
with  the  choice  his  Majesty  had  made  of  his 
great  officers,  and  gave  those  that  were  present 
their  warrants,  which  I  took  out  of  my  strong 
box  when  the  ship  struck,  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket*,  and  so  they  escaped  being  wet.     Be- 

*  It  must  indeed  be  confessed  there  was  something  like  a  want 
of  feeling  in  the  conduct  of  James  on  this  occasion,  and  his  anx- 
iety to  save  his  strong  box  and  the  papers  unwetted,  when  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  his  fellow  beings  were  at  stake.    The  tone  of 
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fore  I  went  to  council  I  told  Lord  Athol  what 
was  his  Majesty^s  pleasure,  who  received  it  with 
that  submission  as  became  a  loyal  subject,  for  he 
did  not  appear  at  all  displeased ;  and  1  really 
believe  be  sees  it  is  better  for  him  not  to  have 
been  chancellor,  so  that  that  affair  is  very  well 
over;  and  I  have  something  to  propose  to  his 
Majesty  in  his  favour^  when  I  come  to  Windsor, 
which  will  cost  his  Majesty  nothing,  and  be  a 
kindness  to  him.  As  for  the  affair  of  the  disor- 
der which  happened  in  this  town  before  1  came, 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  settled  on  Thursday  next,  at 
council,*  for  his  Majesty's  advantage,  and  the 
further  securing  the  town  from  any  such  acci-- 
dent  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  by  Sunday  next 
1  hope  to  have  dispatched  all  the  affairs  which 
require  my  stay  here,  so  that  by  Monday  1  may 
have  all  things  ready  to  go  on  ship  board  ;  the 
rest  of  the  frigates  which  had  lost  company, 
came  in  this  day  into  Leith  Road*.     1  long  to 

this  letter  too,  which  passes  on  with  so  much  unconcern  to  public 
affairs,  is  not  altogether  in  the  best  taste. 

*  Mr.  Pepys,  in  his  account  of  this  calamity,  says,  '*  Captain 
Wyborne,  in  the  Happy  Return,  was  the  only  frigate  near  us,  and 
she,  indeed,  in  no  less  danger  than  the  Gloucester ;  but,  taking 
a  quick  notice  of  the  other's  mishap,  dropped  presently  her  an- 
chor, and  is  this  morning  (May  8)  with  the  kitchen  yacht,  come 
safe  in  harbour ;  and  by  her  we  know  that  very  many  are  lost.  I 
judge  about  200  men ;  but  particulars  are  not  yet  fully  known, 
only  my  Lord  Roxburgh  and  Lord  Hopton  are  certainly  gone ; 
and  one  young  English  lord,  O'Brian.  Our  fortune  was,  and  the 
rest  of  the  yachts,  to  be  near  the  Gloucester  when  slie  struck ; 
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hear  whether  any  thing  has  been  done  in  the 
affair  Sir  Robert  Holmes  proposed^  though  I 
cannot  expect  it  till  I  see  you. 

*^*  Burnet  has  reflected  with  severity  and 
injustice  upon  the  Duke  and  Colonel  Legge  on 
this  occasion^  spying  that  the  Duke  got  into  a 
boat^  and  took  care  of  his  dogs^  and  some  un- 
known persons,  who  were  taken  from  that 
earnest  care  of  his^  to  be  his  priests ;  the  long 
boat  went  off  with  very  few  in  her,  though  shel 
might  have  carried  off  above  eighty  more  thair 
she  did.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  pe- 
rished, some  of  them  men  of  great  quality  ;  but 
the  Duke  took  no  notice'  of  this  cruel  neglect/ 
which  was  laid  chiefly  to  Legge's  charge.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  a  letter  referred  to  in  a  subse- 
quent note,  written  in  1723,  thus  vindicates  his 
father : — 

^^  After  the  ship  had  struck^  he  several  times 
pressed  the  duke  to  get  into  the  boat,  who  re- 
fused to  do  it,  telling  him  that  if  he  were  gone, 
nobody  could  take  caTe  of  the  ship,  which  he 
had  hopes  might  be  saved,  if  she  were  not  aban- 
doned«  But  my  father,  finding  she  was  ready 
to  sink,  told  him  if  he  staid  any  longer,  they 

between  which  and  her  final  sinking,  there  passed  not,  I  believe,  a 
full  hour ;  the  Duke  and  all  about  him  beuig  in  bed,  and  to  show 
his  security,  the  pilot  himself,  till  waking  by  her  knocks." — Cor- 
respondent,  vol.  iv.  p.  5.9. 

VOL.   11.  B  B 
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should  be  obliged  to  force  him  out ;  upon  which 
the  Duke  ordered  a  strong  box  to  be  lifted  into 
the  boat ;  which,  besides  being  extremely  weighty, 
took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  as  well  as  room. 
My  father,  with  some  warmth,  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  it  worth  a  man's  life.  The 
Duke  answered,  that  there  were  things  of  great 
consequence,  both  to  the  king  and  himself ;  that 
he  would  hazard  his  own  rather  than  it  should  be 
lost.  Before  he  went  off,  he  inquired  for  Lord 
Roxburgh  and  Lord  O^Brian  ;  but  the  confusion 
and  hurry  were  so  great,  that  they  could  not  be 
found.  When  the  Duke,  and  as  many  as  she 
could  hold,  were  in  the  boat,  my  father  stood 
with  his  sword  drawn  to  hinder  the  crowd  from 
oversetting  her,  which  was  what,  1  suppose,  the 
Bishop  esteemed  a  fault.  I  believe  his  reflexion 
upon  the  duke,  for  the  care  of  his  dogs,  to  be 
ill-founded ;  for  I  remember  a  story  (that  was  in 
every  body's  mouth  at  that  time)  of  a  struggle 
that  happened  for  a  plank,  between  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough  and  the  Duke's  dog  Mumper, 
which  convinces  me  that  the  dogs  ^ere  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  (as  he  did)  if  there  were 
any  more  on  board.'* 

The  Duke's  own  account,  in  his  memoirs,  is, 
that  the  Gloucester,  through  the  unskilfulness  of 
Captain  Ayres,  the  pilot,  (who  was  tried  and 
condemned  afterwards^)  was  lost,  and  the  Duke 
himself  in  great  danger  of  being  so.     The  in- 
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tentiofi  of  Captain  Ayres  was,  it  seeitis,  to  follow 
the  Colliers'  Roadi  betwixt  the  coast  and  the 
sand  banks ;  but  the  commanders  being  against 
it^  ordered  him  to  go  out  to  sea^  thinking  to 
clear  them  all ;  but  he  still  pressed  to  the  task, 
fancying  he  had  time  enough  to  go  within 
the  banks ;  and  at  last  he  had  leave  given  him, 
when  the  commanders  thought  themselves  far 
enough  out  at  sea  to  go  beyond  them  all ;  but  it 
seems  both  were  deceived,  for  a  little  while  after 
the  ship  struck  upon  the  Lemon  [and]  Oare  in 
Yarmouth  Road,  where  she  stuck  for  some 
time;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  into  deep  watc^f*, 
immediately  sunk,  and  at  least  one  hundred  per* 
sons  in  her :  but  bis  Royal  Highness,  as  soon  as 
they  despaired  of  saving  her,  got  into  his  shallop, 
and  from  thence  went  on  board  the  yacht ;  on 
which  occasion^  such  was  the  modesty  and  re* 
spect  of  those  who  attended  him,  many  whereof 
were  persons  of  quality^  as  the  Earls  of  Perth, 
Middleton,  &c.  that  no  ond  whatever  offered  to 
go  into  it  but  whom  his  Highness  pleased  to  call 
himself,  which  was  only  Mr.  Churchill^  and  on^ 
or  tyro  more ;  but  other  boats  coining  to  their 
rescue^  most  of  the  persons  of  quality,  and  of  his 
Royal  Highnesses  servatYts,  got  off  also,  and 
many  more  might  have  been  saved,  had  not  the 
timorousnesd  of  the  boatmen  hindered  their 
coming  near  the  ship,  when  they  thought  her 
about  to  sink,  for  fear  of  sinking  with  h6t; 
those,  therefore,  who  were  abandoned  (thongh 
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ready  to  be  swallowed  Up)  gave  a  great  huzza  as 
soon  as  they  saw  his  Royal  Highness  in  safety. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  POLITICAL  CAREER  OF  HENRY 
HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

Previous  to  laying  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  a  brief  memoir  of  his  early  political 
career,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
his  brother,  may  not  be  without  interest,  as 
displaying,  in  full  view,  the  fluctuations  of  court 
favour,  and  the  uncertain  tenour  of  all  sublunary 
grandeur. 

Henry  Hyde,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the 
>ear  1638:  his  mother,  the  second  wife  of  the 
Chancellor,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury,  Master  of  Requests  to  the  King.  He 
seems  to  have  displayed,  in  early  youth,  a  talent 
for  pubHc  affairs ;  and  even  in  1655,  when  he 
was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  his  assisting  his  father  in  his  despatches. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  ^'  he  was  very  early  engaged 
in  great  secrets  ;  for  his  father,  apprehending  of 
what  fatal  consequence  it  would  have  been  to 
the  King's  affairs,  if  his  correspondence  had  been 
discovered  by  unfaithful  secretaries,  engaged 
him,  when  very  young,  to  write  all  his  letters  to 
England  in  cipher,  so  that  he  was  generally  half 
the  day  writing  in  cipher,  or  deciphering ;    and 
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vvas  SO  discreet  as  well  as  faithful^  that  nothing 
was  ever  discovered  by  him."  His  father  con- 
tinued to  employ  him  in  his  most  secret  corres- 
pondence during  the  live  years  that  preceded  the 
restoration  ;  and  innumerable  proofs  of  his  in- 
dustry and  talent  exist  among  the  vast  body  of 
Clarendon  papers  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

In  the  year  1660  he  married  Theodosta,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Capel^  and  in  1667,  (when  by 
the  creation  of  his  father  to  the  Earldom  of  Cla- 
rendon, he  became  Lord  Cornbury  J  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Queen  Catherine's  household,  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty. 
'^  He  was/'  says  Burnet,  "  much  in  the  Queen's 
favour  ;  and  his  father  being  so  violently  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  her  marriage,  she  thought 
herself  bound  to  protect  him  in  a  particular  man- 
ner :  he  was  so  provoked  at  the  ill  usage  his  fa- 
ther had  met  with,  that  he  struck  violently  in  with 
the  party  that  opposed  the  court/'  This  is  con- 
firmed by  repeated  instances  in  the  debates  of 
the  period,  where  he  makes  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  the  list  of  speakers  in  opposition  to  the 
court :  and  in  the  year  1673  alone.  Grey  has  pre- 
served nearly  twenty  of  his  speeches. 

On  the  death  of  his  father^  in  1674,  he  became 
Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  and  in  the  next  session  oi 
parliament  he  continued  his  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  even  proceeding  as  far  as  to 
enter  a  protest  against  an  address  voted  to  the 
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King^  on  his  speech  :  it  is  pot  therefore  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  Charley  Ih  should  have  enter- 
tained a  distaste  for  him,  and  that  he  should  never 
mention  h'm  but  with  sharpness  and  scorn.  In- 
deed Lord  Clarendon  had  brought  on  himself  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  a  profligate  court,  by  going  so 
far  as  to  urge,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  as  a  rea« 
son  for  removing  Buckingham  from  the  King*s 
councils,  that  he  had  murdered  the  huebofnd  (of 
Jiady  Shrewsbury)  and  lived  in  perpetual advUery 
with  that  miserable  woman.  Dr.  Douglns  ob- 
serves, ''that  whatever  scorn  the  King  might 
express  without  doors,  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry^ 
the  manager  of  the  court  party,  and  the  shame* 
less  advocates  of  the  infamous  cabal,  had  no 
reason  to  express  such  scorn  within  doors/'  The 
speeches  of  Lord  Clarendon  have  not  the  appear- 
ance of  coming  from  a  man  '^  whose  judgment 
was  not  much  to  be  depended  upon,  and  who  was 
led  by  false  notions/'  While  they  tc^ch  us  to 
respect  him  as  an  honest  man,  for  daring  to  op- 
pose supplies  till  grievance^  were  redressed> 
though  he  wore  the  Key  of  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
the  Queen,  they,  at  the  same  time,  are  as  sensible 
as  they  are  spirited,  and  particularly  in  the  de- 
bates on  Lord  Arlington:  the  reasons  he  urges 
for  preferring  an  address  to  remove  that  minister 
from  the  King,  to  an  impeachment,  are  not  un- 
worthy of  one  trained  up  under  the  great  Cla- 
rendon, and  animated  with  a  considerable  share 
of  his  abilities. 
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All  this  time  he  continued  in  the  Queen's  fa- 
mily^ and  at  length  the  influence  of  James^  Duke 
of  York^  to  whom  he  had  manifested  a  strong 
attachment  on  all  occasions^  brought  him  into 
favour  at  courts  and  he  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
cellor  in  1680:  he  however  soon  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  who^  unable  to  carry  the  Exclusion 
Bill^  showed  their  resentment  against  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  advised  Charles  never  to 
consent  to  it,  by  voting  an  address  to  the  King  tg 
remove  them  from  his  councils. 

On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
1684-5,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  during 
his  continuance  in  this  important  charge,  will 
afford  the  best  evidence  of  his  conduct ;  and  we 
have,  fortunately,  not  only  his  public  correspon- 
dence with  the  government  at  home',  but  his  pri- 
vate lexers  to  his  brother ;  in  which  he  unbo- 
soms all  his  secrets,  indulges  in  complaints 
against  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and  his  prime 
minister,  Sunderland,  and  discloses,  without  re- 
serve, the  whole  plan  of  the  progressive  attacks 
made  upon  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject  in  Ireland.  Lord  Claren- 
don's near  affinity  to  King  James,  and  the  high 
principles  of  loyalty  and  submission  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
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repreHenting  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  the 
courses  proposed ;  but  though  he  remonstrates 
against  violent  and  open  proceedings^  and  espe- 
cially against  the  conduct  of  TyrconneL  yet  he 
expresses  his  readiness  to  effect  the  king's  pur- 
poses in  a  manner  less  offensive  and  alarming, 
with  a  degree  of  pliancy  not  quite  in  character 
with  the  reputation  given  him  by  contemporary 
historians,  of  entire  attachment  to  the  protestant 
cause :  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
condition  of  his  fortunes  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  a  more  independent  course,  and  from 
openly  expressing  what  hid  conscience  dictated. 
James  having  found  him  less  flexible  to  his 
purposes  than  he  expected,  first  made  Tyrconnel 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  with 
power  to  ma  Ice  changes  and  regulations  in  it,  in- 
dependent of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and  at 
length,  upon  a  pretended  plea  of  maladministra- 
tion, removed  him  from  his  post  in  January 
1686-7.  to  make  room  for  Lord  Tyrconnel ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  March  following  deprived  him  of 
his  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  order  to  bestow 
it  upon  another  Catholic,  Lord  Arundel  of  War- 
der :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  diary  of  Lord  Claren- 
don for  this  year.  The  part  he  took  in  the 
events  which  quickly  followed  will  be  found  re- 
corded in  the  diary  of  the  succeeding  years,  and 
we  have  only  to  add  that,  persisting  in  refusing 
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to  take  the  oaths  to  King;  William^  he  passed  tlie 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  private  manner  in  the  country^ 
and  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1709. 

Burnet  has  said  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  he 
was  a  friendly^  good-natured  man  ;  that  he  was 
naturally  sincere  and  punctual  to  tediousness  in 
all  that  he  related:  he  also  mentioned  that  he 
kept  an  exact  Journal  of  all  that  passed.  The 
journal  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  period,  is  just  the 
kind  of  record  which  is  desirable ;  and  these 
qualifications^  added  to  the  opportunities  he  had^ 
from  his  situation,  of  knowing  the  most  secret 
transactions  of  the  state,  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
reader  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  in- 
structed and  entertained  by  it. 

Bishop  Douglas  has  been  very  solicitous  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  Lord  Clarendon  for 
talent^  against  the  insinuations  of  Burnet ;  but  as 
regards  its  influence  upon  his  writings^  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  importance  that  he  seemed  to 
consider  it :  indeed  his  own  subsequent  judicious 
observations  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  :  ^'  the 
powers  of  genius^  and  the  ornaments  of  compo- 
sition are  necessary  to  stamp  a  value  on  the  work 
of  the  professed  historian  ;  but  the  letters  of  a 
Stat  sman  derive  their  principal  utility  from  the 
situation  of  the  writer,  not  from  his  capacity ; 
from  his  having  been  employed  in  state  secrets, 
however  unequal  to  the  trust ;  in  a  word,  from 
his  opportunities  of  knowing  the  determination 
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of  the  cabinet,  however  unqualified  to  direct  and 
advise  them.  Whatever  portion,  therefore,  of 
political  sagacity  belongs  to  Lord  Clarendon,  this 
publication  must  be  able  to  support  its  own  claim  to 
attention  without  borrowing  any  from  his  personal 
character  :  that  he  was  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  make  us  desirous  of 
reading  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  that 
kingdom,  in  his  letters  to  the  ministry  at  Lon- 
don, as  they  lay  open  the  whole  plan  of  attacks 
made  by  King  James  on  liberty  and  religion. 
A  diary,  for  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  promises 
both  entertainment  and  instruction,  when  we 
know  already  from  history,  that  the  writer  of  it 
was  of  such  consequence  in  the  state  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Protestant  Lords  summoned  by 
the  king,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  repair  the  mis- 
carriages of  his  Popish  counsellors;  and  that  he 
had  spirit  enough  to  take  the  lead  in  that  memo- 
rable assembly. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE   POLITICAL  CAREER   OF    LAWRENCE 

HYDE,   EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's 
second  son,  is  represented  by  Burnet  to  have 
had  superior  talents,  which  were  improved  by 
the  careful  culture  of  a  good  education :  his 
first  entrance  upon  public  life  was  in  1661, 
when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  members  to  re- 
present the  University  of  Oxford  in  parliament. 
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In  October  of  that  year  he  accompanied  Lord 
Crofts  and  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  on  their  mission 
to  con^atubte  the  King  of  France  on  the  birth 
of  the  Dauphin.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Robes  to  King  Charles  11.^ 
having  previously  held  an  honourable  office  in 
the  household  of  James^  Duke  of  York,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  alMrays  a  great 
favourite.  Upon  the  impeachment  of  his  noble 
father  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1667,  he 
defended  him  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  with  so  much  akill,  and  with  such  modesty 
and  resolution,  as  to  give  a  very  advantageous 
opinion  of  his  talent  for  public  business.  The 
reverse  in  bis  father's  fortunes  seems  to  have  had 
no  ill  effect  upon  those  of  Lawrence  Hyde  :  he 
was  now  in  high  favour  at  court,  and  in  habits 
of  friendship  with  most  of  the  distinguished 
courtiers.  In  1676,  he  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  to  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland ;  and  some  portion  of  the  diary  which  he 
kept  upon  this  occasion  we  have  now  the  plea* 
9ure  of  laying  before  the  reader*  The  first 
eighty-five  pages^  we  are  informed^  are  wanting 
in  the  MS. ;  but  there  is  still  enough  remaining 
Qf  this  interesting  document  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  functions  of  an  ambassador,  and  to  afford 
a  curious  picture  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  time. 
It  was  in  this  mission  that  Mr.  Hyde  was  accom- 
panied by  the  eminently  witty  and  distinguished 
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Dr.  Robert  South,  who  acted  as  chaplain  and 
Latin  secretary.  The  good  doctor  appears 
sometimes  to  have  lost  his  temper^  and  upon  one 
occasion^  the  ambassador  attributes  his  ill  humour 
to  his  havings  been  left  behind  without  that  ne- 
cessary appendage  to  comfort— a  cook  ! 

Mr.  Hyde  is  said  to  have  mainly  contributed 
to  the  peace  with  the  Turks  which  ensued ;  and 
returning  to  Zolkien  in  Russia,  with  Sobieski, 
he  there  took  his  leave,  having  instructions  to 
proceed  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Vienna,  to  con- 
dole with  the  Emperor  Leopold  on  the  death  of 
his  wife.  The  Imperial  grief,  however^  had 
long  passed  away,  and  the  Emperor  was  again 
married,  so  that  the  condoler  did  not  venture 
upon  his  functions;  but  passed  privately  into 
Holland,  where  he  was  met  by  a  commission, 
appointing  him  one  of  the  mediators  at  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

On  his  return  home,  he  was,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  William  Temple,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
persuade  that  prince  to  negociate  a  peace  for  the 
confederate  powers.  Of  this  mission,  Mr.  Hyde 
also  kept  a  journal,  a  fragment  of  which  only  has 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  first 
volume.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more  of 
it  has  not  been  preserved.  Mr.  Hyde's  ser- 
vices were  soon  in  constant   request :  he  had 
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shewn  himself  an  able  diplomatist ;  and  thougli 
he  was  not  always  successful  in  the  object  of  his 
missions^  Charles  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
conduct^  that^  in  1679,  be  made  him  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury ;  and  he  soon  after,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Essex^  became  first  lord. 
He  had  previously  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  as  member  for  Wootten  Basset, 
and  was  at  length  sworn  of  the  privy  council, 
taking,  with  Sydney  Godolphin  and  Lord  Sun- 
derland, the  chief  management  of  the  King's 
aSairs. 

He  was  now  so  well  grounded  in  the  King's 
favour,  that,  in  1681,  he  was  created  Baron  of 
Wootten  Basset,  and  Viscount  Hyde  of  Kenil- 
worth  in  Warwickshire;  and  on  the  death  of 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  in  1683,  he 
was  raised  to  that  title.  In  1684,  he  was  made 
Lord  President  of  the  Council ;.  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year  was  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant' of 
Ireland,  in  room  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde :  but 
the  death  of  Charles  intervening,  James,  at  his 
accession,  preferred  keeping  him  about  his  per- 
son, and  bestowed  upon  him  the  staff  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  at  the  same  time  he  gave  Lord 
Clarendon  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  correspondence  of  one  who  makes  such 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  his  times, 
cannot  fail  to  offer  much  that  is  interesting :  the 
letters  now  published  are  replete  with  curipus 
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matter.  The  correspondence  with  James,  when 
Duke  of  York,  serves  more  fully  to  develope  his 
character  and  intentions  ;  and  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  elucidates  some  disputed  historical 
points;  but  the  reader's  attention  may  be  also 
called  to  the  curious  papers  in  which  Lord 
Rochester  has  noted  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
ference with  King  James,  when  he  was  pressed 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
to  his  conversation  with  Barillon  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  to  the  particulars  of  the  discussion 
between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Madaura,  as  es- 
tablishing fully  what  were  the  ultimate  designs 
of  that  infatuated  monarch.  He  expressly  tells 
Lord  Rochester  that  he  was  determined  to  have 
no  man  at  the  head  of  his  affairs  that  was  not  of 
his  own  opinion  in  religion ;  and  after  all  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  convert  the  favourite,  he  is 
displaced  with  a  pension,  and  his  brother  re- 
moved from  Ireland  to  make  way  for  the 
thorough-going  Tyrconnel*.      It  may  here  be 

*  It  may  not  be  unentertaining"  just  to  mention,  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  father,  has  transmitted  to  posterity  an  account  of 
the  steps  by  which  this  strange  man  rose  to  that  greatness  which 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  son,  shows  he  supported  so  unworthily.  He 
was  one  of  the  five  brothers  of  the  name  of  Talbot,  whom  the 
Chancellor  found  so  troublesome  in  Flanders  before  the  Restora- 
tion, by  their  intrigues  in  opposition  to  his  administration.  Dick 
Talbot  (as  he  was  usually  called,)  the  youngest  of  these  Irish 
adventurers,  recommended  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York,  being 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  wore  good  clothes,  and  was 
of  a  clear  and  ready  courage.     The  Chancellor  confirms  this 
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to  the  series  of  Lord  Clarendon's  papers^  there 
is  one  well  deserving  attention^  shewing  that  the 
Catholic  Association  of  modern  times  is  no  no* 
velty^  and  that  even  the  measure  of  a  rent  or  siib* 
scription  was  then  also  instituted  to  enable  tbem 
to  achieve  their  purpose  with  more  complete 
effect. 

Though  Lord  Rochester  now  ceased  to  take 
any  very  active  part  in  public  affairs^  he  Was 
subsequently  sent  into  Holland  to  watch  over 
James's  interests  there.  During  the  interreg- 
num at  the  Revolution^  he  concurred  with  the 
provisional  government  in  many  acts«  yet  in  the 
convention  parliament  he  maintained  strongly 
the  doctrine  of  liereditary  right,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  a  regency ;  but 
when  the  vote  declaring  the  throne  vacant  was 
carried^  he  acquiesced  in  the  new  settlement, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the 
correspondence  his  brother  kept  up  with  the  ex* 
iled  king.     His  previous  conduct,  however,  and 

account  of  Dick  t'albot's  courage,  by  two  in8tance8,-*-]us  hann^ 
engaged  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  and  his  second  attempt  in  that 
honourable  way  against  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  Such  being  the 
merit  of  the  man,  no  wonder  that  he  should  be  raised  to  the 
highest  honours,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  fit  instrument  to  execute 
the  violent  measures  of  king  James  in  Ireland.  Dick  Talbot  and 
Lord  Tyrconnel  are  the  same  person.  See  the  continuation  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  Life,  where  the  characters  of  all  the  five  brothers  are 
drawn,  p.  362^3A."'-Bi9lufp  I>mgU». 
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an  unconquerable  distaste  William  had  conceived 
for  him,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  reception  at 
court,  and  he  was  under  some  apprehension  that 
his  pension  would  have  been  stopped :  in  this 
exigence,  he  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mediation  of  Bishop  Burnet,  though  they  had 
never  been  on  good  terms ;  and  Burnet's  son 
has  published  some  letters  which  passed  at  this 
juncture,  in^  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  for 
the  bishop's  interference.  He  also,  on  another 
occasion,  made  use  of  his  interest  to  obtain  his 
brother's  pardon.  At  length,  in  1691-2,  Lord 
Rochester  was  admitted  of  the  privy  council^ 
but  the  king  was  not  brought  to  have  confidence 
in  him,  until  his  prejudices  were  removed  by 
Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  interest- 
ed himself  in  Rochester's  favour,  and  through 
his  means,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  1700.  Among  the  following  papers 
will  be  found  his  correspondence  with  the  Lords 
Justices  of  that  kingdom,  during  his  absence 
from  the  seat  of  government^  and  with  Mr.  Ver- 
non, Secretary  of  State,  during  the  period  of  his 
residence  in  Ireland,  which  was  but  short. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  upon  being 
ordered  to  proceed  to  his  post,  he  declined  doing 
so,  and  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  all  his 
employments.  This  threw  him  into  opposition 
to  the  court,  and  he  was  long  considered  the 
head  of  the  high  church  party :  with  him  ori- 
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g;inated  the  proposal  for  bringing  over  the  Prin* 
cess  Sophiat  in  1705;  the  opposition  to  the 
Regency  bill^  and  the  Union  bill^  in  1707.  But 
on  the  change  of  ministry,  in  1710,  Harley  again 
used  his  influence  to  reconcile  the  queen  to  him  : 
he  was  then  made  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cily  and  it  is  said,  that  she  designed  him  for  the 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  when  death  suddenly 
removed  him,  in  May  1713. 

Lord  Rochester  married  Henrietta,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Earl  of  Burlington,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  five 
daughters.  We  have  already  observed,  that 
Burnet  gives  him  credit  for  superior  talent ;  he 
also  observes,  that  though  he  was  a  good  writer, 
he  was  an  ungraceful  speaker ;  that  '*  he  was 
thought  the  smoothest  man  in  the  court,  and 
during  all  the  dispute  concerning  his  father,  he 
made  hii^  court  so  dexterously,  that  no  resent- 
ments appeared  on  that  head.  When  he  came 
into  business,  and  rose  unto  high  posts,  he  grew 
violent ;  but  was  thought  an  uncorrupt  man. 
He  had  high  notions  of  government,  and  thought 
it  must  be  maintained  with  great  severity."  The 
bishop,  though  evidently  not  friendly  to  him,  al- 
lows him  a  reputation  for  sincerity,  and  even 
observes,  that  '^  he  seemed  to  have  too  much 
heat  to  be  false."  The  only  blemishes  he  attri- 
butes to  his  character,  are,  that  he  was  wilful 
and  imperious,  and  that  he  drank  to  excess.     In 

TOt.  II.  c  c 
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Madcay's  CbaracterB^  he  h  4e8€ribed  as  ''  easily 
wound  up  to  a  passion,  so  that  he  often  lost  him- 
self in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Peers :  and 
the  opposite  party  knew  so  wdl  bow  to  attack 
him^  as  to  make  his  great  stock  of  knowledge 
fail  him/'  From  the  same  authority  we  learn, 
that  he  was  ''  of  a  middle  stature,  well  shaped, 
and  of  a  brown  complexion." 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  the  apo- 
logy offered  by  Bishop  Doughs,  for  the  long 
continued  attachment  of  the  brothers  to  the  mo* 
narch  who  was  insiduously  attempting  to  subvert 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  their  country :  '^  that 
they  continued  to  act  under  King  James^  so  long 
as  they  did,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  vindicated  :  but 
they  did  it  with  a  purpose  of  doing  as  much  good 
as  they  were  ahle^  and  of  hindering  as  much  eml 
as  the^  possibly  cotdd,  in  that  uttfcfrtunate  junc- 
ture of  affairs^'  This  was  Lord  Rochester's 
own  apology,  according  to  Bishop  Sprat ;  and  we 
shall  still  more  incline  to  be  favourable  to  their 
characters,  when  we  consider  what  personal  ob- 
figations  they  had  to  the  king,  their  brother-in- 
law,  and  what  notions  they  had  imbibed  of  the 
guilt  of  resistance,  from  hafving  seen  the  preva- 
lence of  rebellion,  and  felt  the  mischiefs  of  anar- 
chy. Had  fhey  lived  now,  in  happier  times, 
when  the  bounds  between  prince  and  people  are 
fixed  by  the  Revolution,  and  under  a  king,  as 
amiable  in  his  private  character,  as  he  is  virtuous 
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in  the  exerdse  of  Ihe  rig^s  vest^id  ia  the  crowp 
by  the  constitution^  those  justly  exploded  prin-- 
ciples  of  unlimited  submissions  which  seem  to 
b«ve  influenced  the  conduct  of  Lords  Cjp^en^oi) 
and  Rochester^  under  King  J^unes^  would  have 
been  refined  into  that  due  subordination  ao4 
c;Q4^&titutional  attachment  to  the  crown^  whiciji 
^re  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  Ube;:- 
ties  of  thi9  people^  that  they  caan<>t  be  deistroyed 
without  introducing  all  the  madness  of  f\i,i3h  ^i- 
iMnisjlration^  or  reviving  ^U  the  mischi€J*0  .0:f 
(^ivariitn  despotism. 

FROM  TH£  DIARY  OF  HBNRY  EARL  QF  CLARENDON^ 
FOR  PART  OF  THE  YEAR  1687;  THE  YEARS  IQ88 
AND  1689^  AND  FART  QIP   THE  YEAR  169Q. 

January  1 ,  Saturday.  The  new  year  be^n  with 
very  fair  weather.  It  being  a  state  day^  I  dined 
in  public:  my  lord  mayor  and  all  the  alder- 
men dined  with  me ;  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, when  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  they  went 
to  post  and  pair  * ;  and  after  a  very  little  time 

^  Pmt  and  pair  was  m  aocient  game  oif  ci^r^flu  Ia  Bom&  points 
re«enoHiog  the  modern  game  ^f  eommer^.  Thr^  qards  wefo 
dealt  ta  eaoih  player,  and  each  peveon  vM  or  0t4k«d.M4iAt  Jie  pl^fiM 
upon  the  goodneas  of  his  h&nd  i  or  he  might  4^lUve  sjt^ndi^g. 
The  ace  of  trumps  was  the  beat  ewpd,  And  the  holder  of  a  pair 
royal,  i.  e.  three  aees,  three  kings,  three  q^eens»  ^e..  was  the  win-, 
ner.  The  Complete  iC^^tQr  describes  it  as  a  game  much  played 
in  the  west  of  England^.ftPd  ohl^i^eaj  thf^t  \\^e  most  flarv^  players 
were  the  most  succes^ul ;  fis  M  o^r  qqmm^rce,  or  speculatioii* 
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sitting  I  went  away,  and  they  all  went  into  the 
cellar. 

January  4,  Tuesday,  I  dined  at  my  Lord 
Chancellor's*,  because  all  the  citizens'  wives 
dined  with  my  wife.  We  had  three  packets 
from  England  of  the  23d,  25th,  and  28th  past. 
I  had  one  of  the  23d  from  my  brother ;  wherein 
he  tells  me  all  things  were  settled  as  to  him ; 
and  that  he  believed  he  should  give  up  the  staflF 
after  the  holidays  ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  me 
but  reports.  But,  alas !  1  cannot  expect  to  con- 
tinue here  when  he  is  out  of  office.  I  received 
among  these  letters,  the  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Nangle  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  from 
Coventry,  being  upon  his  return  from  England 
into  Ireland  t.  It  is  a  notable  letter,  and  shews 
plainly  what  is  designed  to  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try; though  all  this  while  not  a  word  to  me 
from  court. 

January  5,  Wednesday,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Keyting  came  to  see  me.  He  told  me,  as  every 
body  had  done  for  a  good  while  together,  that 

*  Sir  Charles  Porter  was  at  this  time  lord  chancellor. 

t  Though  Lord  Rochester  was  ignorant  of  what  was  intended 
in  regard  to  Lord  Clarendon,  it  appears  from  Evelyn's  Diary,  that 
his  recal  was  publicly  known  in  London  on  the  17th  of  December; 
for,  on  that  day,  he  thus  writes :  "  Lord  Tyrconnel  gone  to  suc- 
ceed the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
sober  men,  and  to  the  evident  mine  of  all  the  Protestants  in  that 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  its  greate  final  improvement  going  on. 
Much  discourse,  that  all  the  white  staff  officers  and  others  should 
be  dismissed  for  adhering  to  their  religion,"  &c. 
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Lord  Tyrconnel  was  to  come  over,  and  that  I 
was  to  be  recalled  :  to  which  all  the  answer  I 
made  to  him,  and  to  all  other  people,  was, 
^^  What  the  King  pleased ;  I  was  sure  I  could 
not  be  recalled  for  any  fault;  and,  so  lo\ig,  I 
should  be  very  well  contented.  I  gave  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  a  copy  of  Mr.  Nangle's  letter, 
and  desired  his  thoughts  upon  it. 
'  Jan,  8f  Saturday.  In  the  morning  came  in 
two  packets  from  England,  of  the  30th  past  and 
1st  instant.  I  received  a  letter  of  the  last  date, 
from  my  Lord  President,  acquainting  me  with 
the  King's  pleasure  that  1  was  to  leave  the 
Government.  Whether  I  have  been  well  used 
by  my  Lord  President,  in  this  a£fair,  or  whether, 
in  truth,  I  have  been  well  used  by  him  in  the 
whole  time  of  my  being  here,  I  leave  to  all  men 
to  judge  who  shall  read  my  letters  to  him,  or  his 
to  me  ;  all  which  shall,  God  willing,  be  care- 
fully preserved.  It  will  by  them  appear,  that 
he  scarce  gave  any  other  answers  to  my  letters 
than  the  bare  acknowledging  of  them :  and 
though  I  gave  him,  almost  weekly,  large  accounts 
of  all  transactions,  yet  he  never,  in  any  of  his 
letters,  so  much  as  told  me  the  King  was  pleased, 
or  displeased,  with  what  I  had  done.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  known 
the  King  approved  of  my  proceedings  ;  but  the 
next  best  was  to  find  that  he  did  not  blame  them, 
lam  not  now  surprised   at  my  being  recalled; 
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having  had  so  certain  informations,  though  noC 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  my  Lord  Tyr- 
connel's  being  to  come  into  the  government, 
and  it  being;  owned  bv  all  his  relations  here.  1 
did  expect  it ;  but  I  confess  the  manner  of  my 
being  recalled,  to  remove  out  of  such  a  station, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  at  a  week's 
warning,  looks  like  a  mark  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure ;  which  will  ever  be  a  mortification  to 
me  to  lie  under.  But  when  I  consider,  that  1 
can  thank  God  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it ;  and  that  I  cannot  be  charged  to  have  done 
any  thing  since  my  being  in  this  government, 
which  I  cannot  very  well  justify,  my  mind  will  be 
at  ease.  Though,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help  often 
reflecting  with  myself,  what  it  can  be  that  can 
have  prevailed  with  the  King  to  use  me  in 
this  manner,  after  the  many  gracious  expressions 
he  made  to  me,  and  of  me  to  others,  since  I 
left  England.  I  can  be  guilty  of  no  fault  but  I 
must  know  it  myself;  and,  I  bless  God,  my 
heart  does  not  reproach  me  with  the  least  failure 
of  duty  to  the  King.  I  confess  I  have  been  very 
stiff  in  the  matter  of  reversing  the  outlawries  : 
because,  according  to  very  good  opinions,  it  is 
against  law  ;  and  becuase  it  is  plain  it  will  be 
the  greatest  blow  that  can  be  given  to  the 
English  Protestant  interest;  to  the  prejudiice  of 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  nothing  shall  tempt 
mc  to  contribute  in  the  least.     Sometimes  I  think 
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it  may  be  possible  that  the  King  may  have  so  far 
altered  his  measures  as  to  bring  Roman  Gatholics 
into  all  eofiployments  :  it  seems  (o  be  something 
that  way^  by  the  c^tnions  the  judges  in  England 
have  lately  given^  as  to  the  King's  dispensing 
power.  And  coiisidering  how  powerful  the 
I^a^ists  now  are  in  Ireland, — that  the  army  has 
been  this  last  year  new  modelled;  most  of  the 
English  Protestants  being  disbanded^  and  Pa* 
pists  admitted  to  freedoms  in  all  corporations ; 
it  is  very  probable  the  King  might  now  think  k 
seasonable  to  put  Ireland  under  a  Popish  go* 
vernon  If  my  being  a  Protestant  be  the  cause 
of  my  ill  usage,  I  am  so  far  from  being  troubled^ 
that  I  look  on  it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  foisnd 
worthy  to  suffer  for  my  religion.  I  quickly  sent 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor^  the  Archbishop  of  Dub* 
lin^  and  Lord  Granard^  and  acquainted  them 
with  my  letters.  I  dined  in  private;  in  the 
afternoon  I  sent  for  Mr.  Solicitor,  and  told  him 
of  the  letter  and  order  I  had  received.  I  tnust 
needs  say,  all  these  persons  expressed  great 
trouble  for  my  being  recalled.  This  very  day  I 
answered  my  Lord  Sunderland's  letter,  assuring 
him  that  I  should  pay  punctual  obedience  to  the 
King*s  commands.  Mortification  is  no  stranger 
to  me ;  though  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  this, 
for  many  reasons  :  but  God's  will  be  done.  My 
journey  into  Ireland  was  very  expensive ;  and 
my  stay  here  was  too  short  to  reimburse  myself  by 
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some  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  I  pray  to  God  to 
g^ve  ine  constancy  and  resolution  to  demean 
myself  so  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
that  my  friends  may  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  me, 

Jan.  14.     Ill  the  morning  I  went  to  council 
to  receive  the  report^  which  I  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare,  concerning  the  several 
examinations  which  had  been  taken^  relating  to 
plots  and  rumours.     I  thought  it  fit  to  put  an 
end  to  all  that  matter  (they  being,  in  truths  but 
idle  reports  and  shams,  raised  by  the  natives 
against  the  English)  before  1  left  the  govern- 
ment.   The  committee  made  a  very  full  report, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  all  those  bundles  of  in- 
formations whereon  to  ground    a  prosecution 
against  any  one :  but  Mr.  Justice  being  dis- 
satisfied with  some  things  in  the  report^  I  re- 
committed the  whole  matter^  and  ordered  the 
committee  to  meet  to-morrow  morning.     In  the 
afternoon,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  tiie  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Kildare,  and  Mr.  Solicitor^  were 
with  me  to  adjust  the  time,  and  other  things  re- 
lating to  the  consecration  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Royal  Hospital ;  which  we  agreed  should  be  on 
Wednesday  next.    In  the  evening,  Sir  Charles 
Meredith  took  his  leave  of  me  ;  he  intending  for 
England  with  my  son . 

Jan.  17,  Monday.    In  the  morning  I  went 
to  council ;  where  the  committee  made  the  same 
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report  they  did  the  last  day,  concerning  the 
rumours  and  sham  plots^  that  they  could  find 
nothing  in  the  informations  whereon  to  ground 
a  prosecution  against  any  man  ;  and  so  ended 
that  troublesome  affair.  I  appointed  a  meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Hospital^  to  be 
at  the  Castle,  in  the  afternoon  ;  where  I  took  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  house^  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  accounts. 

Jan.2],  Friday.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Daly  was  with  me  He  professed  great 
kindness  to  me^  and  to  be  much  troubled  that  I 
was  to  leave  the  government ;  but  there  is  no 
relying  on  any  of  them ;  though  I  must  needs 
say^  he  seems  the  fairest  of  any  of  the  native 
Irish  who  are  taken  into  employment.  The 
Povost  of  the  College  was  with  me  in  some 
trouble,  having  met  with  a  report  of  a  plot  being 
discovered  ;  as  if  some  of  the  students  had  a  de- 
sign to  murder  my  Lord  Tyrconnel,  when  he 
came.  He  could  not  trace  it  to  the  bottom  ;  but 
it  was  said  Judge  Nugent  had  taken  some  ex- 
aminations upon  it.  He  desired  to  know  if  I 
had  any  account  of  it :  I  told  him  no,  truly ; 
and  that  I  could  not  but  laugh^  to  see  the  little 
arts  that  are  used  to  draw  the  poor  English  of  all 
ranks  into  plots.  However,  I  advised  him  to 
take  some  discreet  person  with  him,  and  to  go 
and  speak  with  Judge  Nugent  in  the  matter.  I 
dined  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's;  where  dined 
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likewise  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keating,  the  L«rd 
Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Solicitor.  Mr.  Foster,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  brought  me  an  account  of 
the  late  murder,  committed  seven  miles  from 
Dublin :  he  left  with  me  copies  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  of  the  coroner's  letters  to  him. 

Jan.  29,  Saturday.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
had-  three  packets  from  England,  of  the  12th, 
20th^  and  22d  instant  Tom  Hales  came  over 
with  them ;  he  left  Lord  Tyrconnel  at  Holy- 
bead,  and  says  he  had  been  there  ^ver  since  this 
day  se'nnight;  that  the  wind  had  all  that  time 
been  very  contrary ;  and  that  Captain  Wright 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  venture  out  with  the 
yacht  yesterday,  when  the  Dogger  came  off.  I 
had  not  a  word  of  news  in  my  letters. 

Jan.  31,  Monday.  I  went  to  church,  it  being 
the  day  observed  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
murder  of  King  ChaHes  the  Martyr.  In  4lie 
afternoon,  Judge  Daly  and  Mr.  Mangle  were 
with  me :  the  latter  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  reports  which  were  spread  about  the  town» 
that  he  was  to  be  attorney -general ;  which  he 
solemnly  protested  he  knew  nothing  of,  nor  did 
he  desire  it.  I  do  not  believe  him  in  the  least ; 
because  1  am  sure  he  is  both  a  covetous  and  an 
ambitious  woslxi. 

Feb.  6,  Sunday.  This  being  a  festival,  iji 
memory  of  the  King's  comuig  to  the  crown,  I 
endeavoured  to  solemnize  it  as  weU  as  I  couU|» 
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fM>w  my  serviants  and  equipage  were  gene.  I 
went  to  diufch^  where  Dr.  Pdlesar  preached ; 
and  the  regiment  of  guards  were  in  arms.  To^ 
wards  tkve  end  of  the  sermon  there  was  a  ru- 
mour about  the  churchy  that  tine  yaoht  was  in 
the  bay ;  and  it  proved  to  be  so^  for  Lord  Tyr-> 
Gonnel  came  to  town  about  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  dined  at  the  Archbishop's^ 
where  nK»t  of  the  Protestant  iofdft  in  town  lik'e* 
wise  dined.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  th« 
Castle^  About  four  of  the  clock  Mn  Sheridan 
came  to  me,  accompanied  by  Judge  Nugent: 
he  said  he  was  sent  by  my  Lord  Tyrconnel,  to 
makd  his  excuse  that  he  could  not  come  to  me 
to-day,  by  reason  of  his  being  very  weary ;  but 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  be  with  me  to-morrow 
morning.  He  added  that  my  Lord  had  com- 
manded him,  to  the  end  that  no  time  might  be 
lost)  to  give  me  the  King's  letter ;  which  I  took^ 
and  holding  it  in  my  hand,  asking  him  some 
ordinary  questions  of  their  voyage,  &c.  he  de- 
sired me  to  read  tLe  letter;  because,  possibly, 
my  Lord  Tyrconnel  might  expect  some  answer. 
I  then  read  it,  and  bid  him  present  my  humble 
service  lo  my  Lord,  and  tell  him  I  would  take 
care  to  despatch  the  King's  commands.  He 
asked. me  when  he  should  attend  me :  I  told  him 
he  need  not  trouble  himself ;  I  should  give  the 
necessary  orders.  The  King's  letter  was  to 
dfrect  me  to  deliver  the  sword  to  Lord  Tyrcon^ 
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nel,  within  a  week  after  his  arrival,  as  my  Lord 
Sunderland  had  before  informed  me  I  was 
to  do. 

Feb.  7,  Monday.  About  ten  in  the  morning. 
Lord  Tyrconnel  came  to  the  castle.  1  was  in 
the  w^h -drawing-room  when  he  came  up:  after 
the  common  salutations,  1  took  him  into  my 
ckiset,  where  I  had  ordered  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  to 
be  present.  He  brought  Sir  Alexander  Fitton* 
with  him,  and  presented  him  to  me,  only  telling 
me  who  he  was,  and  that  the  King  had  sent  him 
over,  without  saying  for  what.  We  sat  down  ; 
but  nothing  more  than  common  discourse  of  his 
voyage,  and  his  long  stay  at  Holyhead,  passed 
between  us  ;  he  said  he  would  see  me  every  day, 
and  so  for  the  present  would  take  his  leave  ;  as 
he  did.  This  morning  1  signed  the  warrant  for 
Mr.  Solicitor  to  prepare  my  Lord  Tyrconnel's 
commission.  In  the  afternoon,  the  major-gene- 
ral came  to  me,  as  he  said,  from  Lord  Tyrcon- 

*  ArchbiiiUop  King,  in  Ids  State  of  the  ProtestaaU  ia  IreUnd, 
saya,  "  Neither  tlic  Lord  Primate  Boyle,  who  had  managed  that 
court  (the  Chancery)  aboul  twenty  years,  nor  Sir  CharleB  Porter, 
who  succeeded  him,  could  answer  the  King's  intention  i  but  Sir 
Alexander  Fitlon,  a  person  detected  of  forgery,  not  only  at  West- 
minster and  Chester,  lint  likewise  lined  by  the  houge  of  lords  in 
parUament,  mMat  be  biought  out  of  gaol,  and  set  on  the  higheit 
court  of  the  kingdom,  to  keep  the  K'ng'a  conscience,  thiugh  he 
wanted  luiv  uiiil  iiiitural  capacity,  as  well  as  honesty  and  courage, 
to  disdiarj^e  sudi  a  trust  j  and  hod  no  other  quality  to  recommend 
hitn,  besides  his  being  a  converted  papist;  that  is,  a  reo^ade  to 
his  religion  unci  his  country." 
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ne\,  to  desire  the  royal  regiment  of  guards  might 
be  drawn  out  to-morrow  for  him  to  see,  which 
I  presently  ordered  to  be  done. 

Feb.  8^  Tuesday.  In  the  morning  I  visited 
my  Lord  Ty  rconnel :  he  lay  at  Lord  Limerick's. 
He  met  me  upon  the  stairs,  and  conducted  me 
into  his  chamber^  where  we  sat  down.  I  told 
him  I  had  given  orders  for  his  commission^  and- 
I  intended  to  give  him  the  sword  on  Saturday^ 
which  would  be  (according  to  the  King's  com- 
mand) within  a  week  after  his  arrival.  To 
which  he  replied,  when  I  thought  it  proper  ; 
and  that  if  I  was  not  ready  to  remove  so  soon,  I 
might  continue  in  the  castle  as  long  as  I  pleased  : 
to  which  1  said,  I  should  be  ready  to  go  away 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  I  would  make  what 
haste  I  could  to  wait  on  the  King.  He  then 
said,  he  wondered  to  find  such  alarms  upon  his 
being  to  be  chief  governor.     I  told  him     .     . 


*^*  At  this  interesting  period,  unfortunately, 
the  Diary  for  the  present  year  breaks  oflf  abruptly 
in  the  manuscript:  whether  Lord  Clarendon  wrote 
no  more,  or  omitted  the  entering  of  the  re- 
mainder from  his  loose  papers  into  the  volume, 
through  the  hurry  in  which  he  left  Ireland,  is 
uncertain. 

1687-8. 

January  1,  Sunday.  In  the  morning  I  went 
to   the   King's  levee,  and  from  thence  to  St. 
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Jtme8*8  church.  The  common  report  tUb  mora* 
mg  was,  that  the  Queen  wm  quick.  I  am  sure 
all  honest  men  wish  the  increase  of  the  royai 
iamily.  In  the  afternoon,  I  watted  on  the  prioce 
and  princess^  to  wish  them  a  good  new  year/ 

J^n.  %  Monday.  My  brother  and  I  dined 
with  Sir  Walter  St.  Jobn^^  at  Battenea.  Lord 
Drumlaurig;  and  Lord  Ranelagh  went  with  us. 

Jan.  4,  Wednesday,  I  dined  with  Sir  Richard 
Bellings.  In  the  afternoon  a  friend  came  to  Bee 
me^  who  told  me  that  yesterday  there  had  been  a 
meeting  of  several  papists^  at  the  Blue  Posts  in 
the  Haymarket;  that  some  in  the  company 
seemed  dissatisfied,  that  Mr.  Culliford  was  mctde 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs ;  to 
which  Sir  Nicholas  Bubler  replied^  that  it  could 
fkot  be  helped,  for  there  was  still  a  Rocbesteripn 
faction  in  the  courts  who  still  sometimes  find 
means  of  carrying  some  things.  This  is  very 
pleasant^  when  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  Sir 
Nicholas  Bubler  himself  was  the  occasion  of 
bringing  Culliford  out  of  Ireland^  and  majcipg 
him  a  commissioner  here.  Most  certAin  it  is> 
the  King  hearkea^  more  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bubler 

*  Sir  Walter  isit.  John  was  the  third  baronet  of  4>U  dUtin- 
guished  family,  and  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Lord  BoUng- 
broke.  He  succeeded  his  nephew  Sir  John,  the  second  baronet, 
who  died  before  he  came  of  age.  Sir  Walter  married  one  of  the 
daughteris  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  St.  John :  he  was  eminent  for 
piety  and  moral  virtues:  he  founded  a  fr^e-school,  at  Batter- 
sea,  for  twenty  poor  boys,  and  endowed  It  with  funds  for  the  ap- 
pranticing  some  of  them. 
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than  to  any  oBe^  in  all  things  relating^  to  the 
affairs  of  the  custoous* 

Jan.  5,  Thursday.  The  rumour  was  very  hot 
about  the  town,  that  Lord  Halifai:  had  been  very 
lately  with  the  King*  in  private :  upon  what  it 
was  grounded  I  know  not;  but  it  was  generally 
believed.  I  dined  at  my  brother's  :  in  the  after- 
noon I  visited  Lord  and  Lady  Burlington,  and 
Lady  Ranelagh  *. 

Jan  21,  Sutvrday.  I  uas  let  blood :  in  the 
afternoon  I  retained  Sir  W.  Williams,  the  soli- 
citor-general, to  appear  for  me  :  all  the  rest  of 
the  King*s  counsel  were  retained  by  the  Queen 
Dowager ;  only  Serjeant  Holt,  with  whom  I  had 
been,  told  me  he  had  refused  the  Queen's  fee  ; 
that  he  would  advise  me  privately,  but  must  not 
appear  for  me  in  court,  because  he  was  of  the 
King's  counsel.  In  the  evening  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
was  with  me :  he  told  me  he  had  been  with 
Lord  Halifax,  who  had  told  him,  that  Lord  Fe- 
versham  and  he  had  moved  the  Queen  o«  my 
behalf,  but  without  sncoess.     This  is  but  what 

*  This  distinguished  lady  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
and  to  the  celebrated  philosoj^er  Robert  Boyle,  who  appoiatol 
her  one  of  his  executors.  She  died  at  an  advanced  age,  la  169^1, 
haidng  lived  the  longest  on  the  most  public  scene,  and  made  the 
greatest  figure  in  all  the  revolutions  of  these  kingdoms,  for  above 
fifty  years,  of  any  woman  of  her  age :  she  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed her  whole  time  and  estate  in  doing  good;  to  have  had  a 
very  superior  understanding,  so  that  the  highest  value  was  set 
upon  her  friendship  by  all  the  most  eminent  persons  of  her 
time. 
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I  expected ;  and  I  suppose  Lord  Halifax  will 
think  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  promise  to 
do  what  service  he  can. 

Jan.  23,  Monday.  The  first  day  of  the  Term. 
I  went  to  Westminster .  Sir  Francis  Winning- 
ton  moved  in  the  Exchequer,  that  the  scire 
facias,  brought  against  me  at  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager's  suit,  might  be  quashed ;  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Attorney-general  and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer, 
on  behalf  of  the  Queen  Dowager^  it  was  put  off, 
and  appointed  to  be  argued  on  Friday  next^  all 
things  to  rest  in  the  meantime. 

Jan.  26,  Thursday.  In  the  morning  I  waited 
on  the  princess.  Mr.  Charles  Boyle  was  mar* 
ried  to-day.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  my 
counsel  for  to-morrow:  when  I  came  to  Mr. 
Solicitor-general,  he  told  me  he  was  commanded 
not  to  be  of  counsel  against  the  Queen  Dowager. 
Strange  prosecution ! 

Jan.  31,  Tuesday.  I  was  at  the  King's  levee, 
where  I  heard  an  account  given  io  his  Majesty 
of  a  most  barbarous  murder, — that  a  dead  body 
was  found  last  night  upon  a  dunghill  in  Parker's- 
lane ;  the  head,  arms,  and  legs,  being  all  cut  off. 
When  the  King  was  dressed  I  desired  to  speak 
with  him  :  he  took  me  into  the  inner  room  :  I 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  affairs  with  the  Queen 
Dowager,  that  Mr.  Solicitor-general  was  of  my 
counsel,  and  had  taken  several  fees  of  me  ;  that 
he  now  told  me  he  was  forbid  to  appear  any 
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more  for  me.     The  King  said  it  was  not  well 
taken,  that  any   of  his   counsel    shouhl   plead 
against  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  he  would  not 
disoblige  her  in   such  a  thing  as  that;  but  he 
said,  he  wondered  extremely  the  Queen  would 
^sue  me  for  such  a  kind  of  debt,  which  he  thought 
would  not  be  for  her  honour^  when   it  came  to 
be  laid  open  in  court ;  that  he  had  told  my  Lord 
Feversham  his  mind  upon  it,  and  would  speak 
to  the  Queen  herself,  if  it  came  in  her  way.  The 
King  then    asked    me    if  I  knew   the  Queen 
Dowager  was  going  into   Portugal?      I  said, 
"  No,  truly,  this  was  the  first  word  I  heard  of 
it."     His  Majesty  then  said,  she  had  sent  to  him 
yesterday,  by  his  own  confessor.  Father  War- 
ner, to  acquaint  him,  that  she  intended  to  go 
into  her  own  country  ;  that  she  had  acquainted  ^ 
her  brother   with  it,  and  that    an  ambassador 
would  speedily  come  for'her.    The  King  seemed 
much  dissatisfied  that  the  Queen  should  send  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  before  she  had  communi- 
cated her  resolution  to  himself :  he  said  he  de- 
served to  be  better  treated  by  her.  It  must  in- 
deed be  confessed,  that  the  King   has  been  ex- 
tremely kind  to  her,  and  used  her  with  the  same 
respect    as  when   the  late    King  was    living ; 
but  he  said  he  would  go  to   her  this  afternoon  ; 
that  he  had  done  it  yesterday,  but  that  he  never 
used  to  go  abroad  on  that  day,  and  he  bid  me 
not  speak  of  what  he  had  told  me  till  I  heard  it 

VOL.  II.  D  l> 
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from  others.  I  went  from  the  bed-chamber  to 
my  brother's^  and  as  I  was  going  over  the  privy 
garden^  I  met  the  French  ambassador  coming 
from  my  Lord  Sunderland's :  he  fell  to  talking 
with  me  of  the  Queen  Dowager's  going  injto  Por- 
tugal^ blamed  her  extremely  for  i^^  and  spake 
very  slightingly  of  her ;  and  would  have  m^  be- 
lieve^ it  was  because  she  was  (as  he  called  it)  so 
ungrateful  to  me.  I  endeavoured  to  justify  her 
Majesty  in  all  that  he  had  been  saying ;  and^ 
God  knows^  I  shall  always  be  troubled  to  hear 
her  disrespectfully  spoken  of^  upon  what  account 
soever.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  meeting  with 
my  counsel. 

February  10^  Friday.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  the  temple  to  see  my  counsel  for  to- 
morrow. Le  Pere  Couplet  *  supped  with  me : 
he  is  a  man  of  very  good  conversation.  After 
supper  we  had  tea^  which  he  said  was  really  as 
good  as  any  he  had  drank  in  China :  the  Chinese 

*  The  P^re  Couplet,  sometimes  called  **  the  converted  Chinese/' 
was  a  Jesmt,  who  had  been  long  a  Missionary  at  China ;  there  is 
a  portrait  of  him  at  Windsor,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
esteemed  one  of  his  best  works ;  from  this  picture  Faber  engraved 
a  Mezzotinto  print.  In  1693,  Couplet  agun  embarked^  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  join  the  Missions  in  China,  but  died  on 
Ills  passage.  He  cojuposed  several  works  in  the  Chinese  language, 
and  many  in  Latin ;  among  wliicb,  one  of  the  most  curious  is 
''  Confucius  ^inarum  PhUosophus,  sive  Scientia  Sinica  Latine  £x- 
posita:''  it  contains  a  Compendium  of  ^  Theology  and  Fabulous 
History  of  the  Chinese. 
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\vho  came  over  with  him^  and  Mr,  Fraser,  supped 
likewise  with  us. 

February  20,  Monday.  I  dined  at  Lambeth. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester*  was  there,  which  put 
the  company  a  little  out  of  humour,  nobody 
caring^  to  talk  before  him. 

March  15,  Thursday,  I  had  an  account  that 
Father  Peter  Walsh  f  died  to  day ;  that  he  had 
been  ill  four  or  five  days ;  that  he  had  been  rer 
conciled  on  Tuesday  last ;  but  I  am  told  he  wouM 
not  retract  any  thing  he  had  written.  Some  of 
his  order  seized  his  books  and  peepers  as  sooa  as 
be  was  dead. 

April  17,  Tuesday.  My  wife  and  I  went  to 
SwallowfieldJ. 

*  Doctor  Thomas  Oartwrijifht. 

t  "  Peter  Walsh  (says  Burnet)  was  the  honestest  and  learnedst 
man  I  ever  knew  among  them ;  (i.  e.  the  Papists*)  He  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and  was,  indeed,  in 
all  points  of  controversy,  almost  wholly  Protestant  ^  but  he  had 
senses  of  his  own,  by  which  he  excused  his  adhering  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  maintained,  that  with  these  he  could  continue  in 
the  communion  of  that  church  without  sin :  he  said  he  was  sure 
he  did  some  good  by  staiytng  still  on  that  side ;  but  that  he  could 
do  pone  at  all  if  he  would  eome  over.  He  thought  no  man  ought 
to  forsake  that  religion  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  unless  he 
was  clearly  convinced  that  he  must  certainly  be  damned  if  he  con- 
tinued in  it.  He  was  an  honest  and  an  able  man,  much  practised 
in  intrigues,  and  knew  well  the  methods  of  Jesuits  and  other  Miii< 
sionaries. 

I  SwallowMd  is  about  six  miles  to  the  So^th  East  of  Reading, 
in  Berkshire.  Lord  Clarendon  possessed  it  in  the  ri^ht  of  his 
wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Backhouse,  whose  family 
had  been  for  some  time  seated  here.    It  is  «  place  which  cannot  b6 
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May  5,  Saturday.  In  the  evening  Colone! 
Fairfax  was  with  me,  being  ju«i  arrived  out  of 
Ireland.  He  told  me  had  got  something  for  his 
employment,  and  was  turned  farmer. 

May  13,  Saturday.  I  dined  at  Lambeth; 
where  likewise  dined  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  Peterborough,  Chester,  and  St.  David's. 
The  two  last  discomposed  the  company,  nobody 
caring  to  speak  before  themf.  Quickly  after 
dinner  they  went  away.  Then  the  archbishop 
and  the  rest  took  into  consideration  the  reading 
of  the  declaration  in  the  churches,  according  to 
the  order  of  council;  and  after  full  deliberation, 
it  was  resolved  not  to  do  it.  Dr.  Tennisonf  was 
present  at  all  the  debate.  The  resolution  was  to 
petition  the  king  in  the  matter  ;  but  first  to  get 
as  many  bishops  to  town  as  were  within  reach ; 
and  in  order  thereunto,  that  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
Chester,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  St.  Asaph,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Bristol  and  Chichester,  should  be 
written  to,  to  come  to  town. 

May  18,  Friday.     I  was  at  the  king's  levee. 
In    the    evening    the 

▼isited  without  interest:  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  after  his 
returement  from  public  life,  resided  for  some  time  at  this  seat  of 
his  son ;  and  here  was  written  a  great  part  of  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion. 

*  See  a  similar  remark,  ante,  Feb.  20,  p.  403. 

f  Doctor  Thomas  Tennison,  who  succeeded  Tillotson  in  the 
lee  of  Canterbury,  having  been  previously  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  and  Bishop  of  London. 
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B'shops,  six  in  number^  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  that  his  Majesty  would  recal 
his  proclamation  for  reading  the  proclamation  of 
indulgence  in  the  churches.  It  was  written  with 
the  archbishop's  own  hand,  and  signed  by  him- 
self and  the  other  six.  The  king  took  them  into 
the  room  within  the  bed-chamber ;  when  he  had 
read  the  petition,  he  was  angry,  and  said  be  did 
not  expect  such  a  petition  from  them.  This  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  told  me  when  he  came 
home. 

May  19,  Saturday.  In  the  morning  all  the 
judges  were  sent  for  to  Whitehall :  the  report 
was  that  it  'was  about  the  Bishops'  petition.  In 
the  afternoon  I  had  a  meeting  with  my  counsel. 

June  3,  Saturday.  I  am  now  this  day  com- 
plete fifty  years  of  age,  which  I  have  passed  in 
as  Constanta  course  of  good  health  as  most  men. 
God  make  me  thankful  for  it. 

June  5,  Tuesday In  the 

evening  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  Bath  and  Wells, 
were  with  me.  I  advised  them  to  consult  with 
the  best  lawyers,  how  to  behave  themselves  at 
the  council  board  ;  that  the  time  drew  hear ; 
and  that  they  should  not  come  unprepared  to  an- 
swer any  question  that  might  be  asked  them  upon 
their  petition. 

June  7,  Thursday.  In  the  evening  the  bishops 
were  with  me,  and  told  me  they  had  taken  advice 
with  the  best  counsel,  and  hoped  they   should 
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have  good  succegs  to-morrow.  I- asked  them  if 
they  had  well  considered  what  to  do  or  say^  in 
case  they  should  be  required  to  find  bail  for  their 
further  appearance,  (for  such  a  thing  was  whis- 
pered,) and  I  found  they  had  not ;  whereupon 
I  earnesdy  pressed  them  to  go  this  very  evening, 
and  advise  therein  with  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  who 
could  best  instruct  them  what  power  the  council 
board  now  had. 

June  8,  Friday.  In  the  afternoon  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  rest  appeared  at  council ;  when 
they  were  first  called  in,  the  petition  was  shewn 
them,  and  they  were  asked  if  they  owned  that 
petition  ?  The  Archbishop  answered,  thai  the 
King  very  well  knew  what  petition  was  delivered 
to  him,  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they 
should  accuse  themselves  :  upon  which  they  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.  After  a  little  debate  they 
were  called  in^  and  bid  withdraw  again  twice  or 
thrice.  What  passed  at  each  time,  I  cannot  yet 
particularly  learn  ;  but  at  last  they  were  required 
to  enter  into  recognizances  to  appear  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  the  first  day  of  next  term,  which 
they  refused  to  do,  and  therefore  were  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  the  Attorney  General  was 
ordered  to  prefer  an  information  against  the.m. 

Jun£  10,  Trinity  Sunday,  In  the  morning,  I 
was  at  St.  James's  Church,  where  I  observed 
great  whispering,  but  could  not  learn  whatjbe 
ifrUter  was.     As  I  was  going  home,  the  page  told 
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me 'the  Qneen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  sou.  I 
sent  presently  to  St.  James's^  and  word  was 
brought  me  it  was  true  that  her  Majesty  was  de- 
lifered  about  ten  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I 
had  dined  I  went  to  courts  and  found  the  King 
shaving  ;  I  kissed  his  hand  and  wished  himjoy. 
He'  said  the  Queen  was  so  quick  in  her  labour^ 
and  he  had  so  much  company^  that  he  had  not 
time  to  dress  himself  till  now.  He  bid  me  go  and 
see  the  Prince.  I  went  into  the  room  which  had 
been  formerly  the  Duchess's  private  bed-cham- 
ber^  and  there  my  Lady  Powis  (who  was  made 
gOTemess)  showed  me  the  Prince  ;  he  was  asleep 
in  his  cradle^  and  was  a  very  fine  child  to  look 
upon.  I  visited  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  with 
whom  was  a  vast  concourse  of  people  going  in 
and  out.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  strong  ru- 
mour that  the  Prince  was  dead^.     He  had  been 

*  All  manner  of  idle  stories  were  circulated  ^  and  Burnet  has 
not  scrupled  to  record  many  of  them,  which  were,  as  Swift  remarks, . 
mere  coffee-house  gossip.  Upon  this  occasion  he  relates  one  which 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest :  "  That  night,  one  Hemings, 
a  very  worthy  man,  an  apothecary  by  trade,  who  lived  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  the  very  next  door  to  the  family  of  an  eminent  papist, 
(Brown,  brother  to  the  Viscount  Montacute,  lived  there,)  the  wall 
between  his  parlour  and  theirs  being  so  thin  that  he  could  easily 
hear  any  thing  that  was  said  with  a  loud  voice  ;  he  (Hemings)  was 
reading  in  his  parlour  late  at  night,  when  he  heard  one  coming  into 
the  neighbouring  parlour,  and  say,  with  a  doleful  voice,  '  The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  dead!'  upon  which  a  great  many  that  lived  in  the 
house  came  down  stairs  very  quick.  Upon  this  confusion  he  could 
not  hear  any  thing  more ;  but  it  was  plain  they  were  in  great  con- 
sternation.     He  went  with  the  news  the  next  morning  to  the 
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ill  in  the  nighty  and  the  King  was  called  up ;  but 
upon  giving  him  remedies^  God  be  thanked^  he 
grew  better. 

June  14^  Thunday.  In  the  morning  I  went' 
to  see  my  Lord  Chancellor.  He  discoursed  very 
freely  to  me  concerning  the  bishops ;  said  he 
was  much  troubled  at  their  prosecution^  and  made 
m^ny  professions  of  service  for  them^  which  he 
desired  me  to  let  them  know.  He  said  the  King 
was  once  resolved  to  let  the  business  fall,  and  not 
to  have  proceeded  thus  against  them  ;  that  he 
was  grieved  to  find  he  had  changed  his  mind ; 
that  he  knew  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  said 
there  was  no  remedy^  some  men  would  hurry  the 
King  to  his  destruction.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  the  Tower  and  gave  the  bishbps  an  account 
of  all  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  had  said  to  me. 

June  15,  Friday.  The  first  day  of  the  term,  at 
the  first  sitting  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  Attorney  General  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus, 
returnable  immediately,  to  bring  the  Bishops  into 
court.  About  half  an  hour  after  eleven  they 
came.     Both  the  Hall  and  Palace-yard  were  ex- 

bishofis  in  the  Tower.  The  Countess  of  Clarendon  came  thither 
soon  after  and  told  them  she  had  been  at  the  young  Prince's  door» 
but  was  denied  access  ;  she  was  amazed  at  it,  and  asked  if  they 
knew  her ;  they  said  they  did,  but  that  the  Queen  had  ordered  that 
no  person  whatsoever  should  be  suffered  to  come  into  him.  This 
gave  credit  to  Hemings's  story,  and  looked  as  if  aU  was  ordered  to 
be  kept  shut  and  close  till  another  child  was  found." — burueti^s 
History,  vol.  i.  pp.  7^2-3. 
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tremely  crowded :  all  the  way  as  they  came  from 
the  bridge,  where  they  landed,  to  the  very  court, 
the  people  made  a  lane  for  them,  and  begged 
their  blessings.  When  they  were  in  court,  the 
information  ag*ainst  them  was  read.  The  Bishops' 
counsel  offered  several  pleas,  but  they  were  all 
over-ruled.  Judge  Powell  dissenting  from  his 
brethren  in  every  point.  At  last  they  pleaded 
the  general  issue ;  and  so  their  trials  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  this  day  fortnight.  The  court  took 
their  own  recognizances  to  appear  then ;  the 
Archbishop  in  200Z.,  and  the  rest  in  100/.  each  ; 
and  so  they  went  home,  the  people  in  like  manner 
crowding  for  their  blessings.  As  I  was  taking 
coach  in  Little  Palace-yard,  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  found  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  the  people  thinking  it  a  blessing 
to  kiss  any  of  these  bishops'  hands  or  garments. 
I  took  him  into  my  coach,  and  carried  him  home 
to  ray  house. 

June  23,  Saturday.  I  was  at  the  King's  levee : 
I  raoved  his  Majesty  to  do  something  for  poor 
Captain  Plunckett.  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  used 
him  very  hardly,  (though  an  Irishman,)  for  no 
reason  that  I  could  learn,  but  because  the  poor 
man  spoke  gratefully  of  me.  The  King  assured 
me  he  would  take  care  of  him.  Robert  Barclay* 
dined  with  me.     He  told  me  that  he  and  Penn* 

♦  Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn/  the  two  distinguished 
qitakcrs  of  those  times. 
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had  reconciled  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord  Mel- 
fort,  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  ruin  of  Father 
Peters.  Monsieur  Zulestein  arrived  from  Hoi- 
land,  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  congratulate 
the  birtli  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

June  27,  Wednesday,  I  went  to  Westminster, 
but  my  cause  was  put  off  till  Saturday.  In  the 
afternoon  I  was  with  my  Lord  Chancellor :  he 
talked  very  freely  with  me,  and  with  great 
trouble  on  the  Bishops*  affair.  He  seemed  very 
apprehensive  that  their  being  brought  to  a  public 
trial  would  be  of  very  ill  consequence  to  the 
king  in  all  his  affairs  ;  but  he  said,  it  would  be 
found  that  he  had  done  the  part  of  an  honest 
man.  *'  As  for  the  judges,"  said  he,  ^^  they  are 
most  of  them  rogues. 

Ji£we29,  Friday.  The  Bishops  were  brought 
to  their  trial,  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  past  six  in  the  evening.  There  were  five 
or  six  and  twenty  noblemen  all  the  time  in 
court:  when  the  jury  withdrew,  the  court  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow,  ten  o'clock. 

June  30,  Saturday,  Westminster  Hall  was 
extremely  full  again.  The  jury  (Sir  Roger 
Langley,  foreman)  brought  in  their  verdict 
^^  Not  Guilty  ;"  upon  which  there  was  a  most 
wonderful  shout,  that  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Hall  had  cracked,  insomuch  that  the 
Court  took  notice  of  it In  the  even- 
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ing^  multitudes  of  bonfires  were  made  for  the 
Bishops  being  acquitted. 

July  b,  'Thursday^  ,  In  the  morning  I  was 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor  :  he  told  me  he  found 
the  King  a  little  troubled  that  the  Bishops  had 
been  brought  to  their  trial ;  that  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  milder  temper  than  he  had  been,  and  he 
hoped  he  might  be  persuaded  to  take  moderate 
counsels.  ''  Now/'  says  my  Lord,  ''  honest 
men,  both  Lords  and  others  (though  the  King 
had  used  them  hardly)  should  appear  often  at 
Court.  I  am  sure  it  would  do  good."  He  de- 
sired I  would  come  sometimes  to  him,  that  byme 
he  might  have  a  correspondence  with  the  Arch- 
bishop^ which  it  was  yet  too  soon  for  him  to  have 
openly. 

July  9,  Monday.  In  the  afternoon  I  waited 
on  the  Queen  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since 
she  lay  in.  She  was  very  gracious  to  me,  and 
asked  me  why  I  had  not  been  there  before^  and 
why  I  did  not  come  oftener. 

July  10,  Tuesday.  When  I  came  home  from 
prayers  in  the  morning,  my  wife  told  me  my  son 
was  gone  away  with  Mrs.  O'Brien,  my  Lady 
Catherine's  daughter*,  which  struck  me  to  the 

*  Lady  Catherine  Stewart,  sister  and  heir  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox:  she  was  the  widow  of  Henry,  Lord 
Ibrackan,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond)  and  was  now 
married  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State.    He  was  a 
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heart.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it 
troubles  me.  I  had  been  in  treaty  this  last  year 
with  my  Lady  Catherine  and  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson for  this  young  lady,  at  my  son's  desire, 
for  I  had  no  kind  of  acquaintance  with  them ; 
but  findings  she  had  no  portion,  without  which  I 
can  make  no  settlements,  and  that  her  estate  does 
not  come  to  her  part  till  the  Dukeof  Richmond*s 
debts  are  paid,  which  are  stiil  nearly  ^£14,000, 
I  broke  very  fairly  off.  It  is  the  most  incon- 
venient match  that  could  have  been  for  me.  A 
young;  woman  oddly  bred,  no  manner  of  advan- 
tage, and  an  unavoidable  charge.  Besides,  it  is 
a  base  thing,  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour, 
to  steal  a  child  away  from  a  parent,  and  what  no 
man  .would  willingly  have  to  be  his  own  case. 
1  thank  God  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  Oh,  Lord  ! 
make  me  able  to  bear  this  irrecoverable  blow. 
Good  God!  that  my  poor  family  should  be 
brought  into  utter  misery  by  him  who  was  the 
only  hopes  of  raising  it !  Ob,  Lord  !  my  heart 
is  even  broke !  My  brother,  whose  kindness  is 
never  wanting,  quickly  came  to  me  ;  but  I  told 
him  I  would  not  see  my  son,  nor  take  any  notice 
of  the  match.  He  went  then  to  my  Lady  Ca- 
therine, who  was  full  of  indignation,  as  I  confess 
she  had  reason  to  be.  My  wife,  who  had  always 
been  as  fond  of  my  son  as  if  he  had  been  her 

nalive  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  previotuly 
filled  some  diplomatic  situations  abroad. 
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own^  helped  him  all  she  couUI  in  this  match^  be* 
lieving  it  a  convenient  and  advantageous  match 
for  him  ;  but  finding  I  was  so  much  troubled  at 
it,  she  took  a  lodging  for  them  in  Leicester 
Fields,  whither  they  came  in  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Garraway  and  Mr.  Keightley  had  been  assisting 
in  the  contrivance,  and  went  away  with  them, 
thinking,  I  verily  believe,  that  they  had  done 
well  in  it. 

Jxdy  17,  Tuesday.  My  Lady  Catherine  and 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  came  to  town.  I  went  to 
see  them :  they  were  pretty  well  pacified.  In  the 
evening  Sir  Joseph  visited  my  daughter^  and 
said  her  mother  would  quickly  see  her.  We 
went  all  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's,  to  see 
the  fire-works  which  were  made  for  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

July  18,  Wednesday.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson 
came  to  my  daughter,  and  carried  her  to  her 
mother:  so,  God  be  thanked,  that  breach  is 
made  up.  She  afterwards  visited  my  wife  and 
me ;  and  in  the  evening,  we  went  to  my  Lady 
Catherine. 

July  21,  Saturday.  My  wifei  and  I,  son,  and 
daughter,  dined  at  Zion.  We  went  thence  to 
Cobham.  Sir  Joseph  met  us  two  miles  from  the 
house.  We  were  made  very  welcome.  It  is  a 
noble  place*. 

*  Cobham-Hall,  in  Kent,  to  which  Lady  O'Brien  became  en- 
titled on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Charles,  now  Duke  of  Richmond. 
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August  IS,  Monday.  I  was  at  Buktrode,  but 
none  of  the  parties  appeared  there^  save  Mr. 
Dockmanique,  ]^Iy  Lord  Chancellor  told  us^ 
that  since  the  other  gentlemen  were  not  ther^, 
he  must  put  it  off  till  we  met  at  London^  and 
then  he  would  settle  all  things  to  our  content. 
Doctor  Hickman^  and  Mr.  Slater^  a  neighbour- 
ing gentleroani  dined  with  my  Lord  too.  When 
I  was  going  away,  my  Lord  Chancellor  would 
needs  carry  me  as  far  as  Dr.  Hickman's  living. 
I  went  in  his  calash  with  him.  He  talked  very 
freely  to  me  of  all  affairs,  called  the  judges  a 
thousand  fools  and  knaves ;  that  Chief  Justice 
Wright  was  a  beast.  He  said^  the  King  and 
Queen  were  to  dine  with  him  on  Thursday  next: 
that  he  had  still  great  hopes  the  King  would  be 
moderate  when  the  parliament  met.  When  he 
came  to. Doctor  Hickman's,  my  Lord  was  in* 
clined  to  be  merry^  saying  he  had  papists  and 
spies  among  his  own  servants^  and  must  there- 
fore be  cautious  at  home^. 

She  vested  her  interest  in  this  manor,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  her 
estates,  in  Sir  Joseph  Williamson ;  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
dyinj^  greatly  in  debt,  Gobham-Hall,  and  the  rest  of  his  estates  in 
the  vicinity,  were  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  but  were  purchased  by  Sir 
Joseph,  who  resided  here  till  his  death  in  1701. 

*  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  it  is  well  known,  gave  in  to  very 
unbecomix^  revelry ;  and  some  curious  anecdotes  have  been  told 
of  him  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  Reresby  mentions  a  '*  furious 
debauch,''  in  1685,  at  Alderman  Duncomb*s,  when  Jeffries,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  others,  drank  themselvei  into  that  height  of 
frenzy,  that  among  friends  it  wm  whispered  tbqr  1ui4  stripped 
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September  24,  Monday.  I  went  to  the  king's 
levee,  and  met  his  Majesty  going  to  the  queen's 
side.  He  told  me,  the  Dutch  were  now  coming 
to  invade  England  in  good  earnest.  I  presumed 
to  ask,  if  he  really  believed  it  ?  To  which  the 
king  replied,  with  warmth,  *'  Do  I  see  you,  my 
lord  ?"  and  then  he  said,  that  an'express  arrived 
the  last  night  with  an  account,  that  2000  men 
were  already  shipped  off/and  7000  more  were 
marching  to  the  sea-side.  '*  And  now,  my  lord," 
said  he,  ''  I  shall  see  what  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land men  will  do."  1  answered,  ''  And  your 
Majesty  will  see  they  will  behave  themselves  like 
honest  men,  though  they  have  been  somewhat 
severely  used  of  late."  I  visited  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  told  me,  that  on  Saturday  last  the 
king  was  resolved  t6  call  all  the  peers  together 
who  were  in  and  about  the  town,  to  conault  with 
them  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  that  he 
would  set  all  things  upon  the  foot  they  were  at 
his  coming  to  the  crown ;  that  in  order  thereto, 
his  Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  restore  all 
the  old  honest  aldermen  of  the  city  who  had 
J)een  turned  out ;  that  several  of  them  had  been 
vvith  his  lordship  yesterday^  but  he  found  them 
unwilling  to  enter  into  employment  till  the  king 
had  made  some  further  declaration,  of  which  he 
intended  to  give  the  king  an  account  at  noon. 

unto  their  sliirtB,  and  that,  had  not  an  accident  jHreirented  them, 
they  had  got  upon  a  8lgii->po8t  to  drink  the  king's  health. 
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The  king  weot  to  Hampton  Court  to  see  Mac- 
Gilly-Cudd's  regiment,  lately  come  out  of  Ireland. 
I  dined  at  Lambeth,  and  gave  the  archbif^hop 
an  account  of  all  these  matters.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  waited  on  the  princess.  Though  I  found 
her  alone,  she  said  nothing  to  me.  I  told  lier 
what  had  passed  between  the  king  and  me  :  she 
said,  very  drily,  "  I  know  nothing  but  what  the 
prince  tells  me  he  hears  the  king  say." 

September  27,   Thursday.      I  waited  on  the 
princess  :   she  told   me,  the  king  had  recei\led 
another  express  this  morning ;  that  most  of  the 
Dutch  forces  were  shipped ;  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  himself  was  to  embark  as  on  Monday 
next;   that  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Wiltshire, 
and  Mr.  Sidney,  were  with  him.     She  said,  the 
king  seemed  much  disturbed,  and  was  very  me- 
lancholy.    1  took  the  liberty  to  say,  that  it  was 
pity   nobody    would    tal^e    this    opportunity   of 
speaking  freely  and  honestly  to  the  king;  that  I 
humbly  thought  it  very  proper  for  her  Royal 
Highness  to  say  something  to  him,  and  to  beg  him 
to  confer  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  who  had 
always  served  him  faithfully.    She  answered,  she 
never  spoke  to  the  king  on  business.     I  said,  her 
father  could  not  but  take  it  well  to  see  her  Royal 
Highness  so  concerned  for  him  :  to  which  she 
replied,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  her  concern. 
I  said  all  I  could  to  put  her  upon  speaking  to 
him,  telling  her  it  might  possibly  produce  some 
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good  effect^  and  no  ill  could  come  of  it ;  but  she 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon ;  the  more  I  pressed 
her,  the  more  reserved  she  was ;  and  said^  she 
must  dress  herself,  it  was  almost  prayer  time. 
As  I  took  my  leave^  she  desired  I  would  see  her 
quickly  again.  I  then  went  to  the  Chancellor's : 
he  told  me  all  was  nought;  some  rogues  had 
changed  the  king's  mind^  that  he  would  yield  in 
nothing  to  the  bishops;  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  to  do  all. 

September  28,  Friday.  Several  of  the  bishops 
were  this  morning  with  the  king.  I  was  told, 
he  expressed  himself  very  graciously  to  them ; 
but  spake  only  in  general  terms,  that  it  was  not 
now  seasonable  to  enter  into  particular  disputes ; 
that  they  should  every  day  find  more  and  more 
effects  of  his  Majesty's  kindness;  that  he  had 
given  order  for  restoring  the  Bishop  of  London ; 
the  archbishop  was  indisposed,  and  so  could  not 
come  over  the  water;  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Bristol  were  not  yet  come  to  town,  though 
both  had  been  sent  for.  As  the  bishops  came 
from  the  king,  several  people  in  the  rooms,  as 
they  passed,  asked  them,  how  things  went?  the 
Bishop  of  Winton  (poor  man !)  answered,  *'  Om- 
nia bene.''  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  chap* 
ter  of  the  Order,  at  which  the  Garters  were 
given  to  the  Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Berwick. 
The  king  there  told  my  brother,  that  he  believed 

VOL.    II.  £  E 
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lie  had  latMed  the  BiBbops.  Sir  Th^niM  Clarge« 
•upped  \tith  me. 

Oct.  3,  Wednesday .  I  was  told^  that  most  of 
the  old  aldermen  were  last  ni^ht  with  the  king ; 
that  he  had  declared  to  them^  that  he  would  pre* 
iently  restore  the  old  charter  to  the  city^  and  put 
them  in  the  same  condition  they  were  when 
judgment  was  given  against  them« 

OeL  n,  JVednesdmf.  I  dined  with  Sir  Ri- 
chard Belling^.  A  proclamation  ca.me  out  for 
restoring  all  corporations  to  thdr  ancient  charters. 
.  Oct.  212,  Monday.  We  went  into  the  council 
chamber^  and  sat  among  the  lords^  and  not  at 
the  board,  as  did  the  Archbiabop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  Queen  Dowager  was  thercj  and  I  think  all 
the  bishops  in  town>  as  likewise  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  all  the  judges^  and  the  king's 
learned  council:  the  king  said^  the  princess 
would  have  been  there^  but  being  with  child, 
and  having  been  subject  to  miscarry,  it  was  not 
safe  for  her  to  go  out  of  the  chamber.  The  king 
made  a  short  speech  to  acquaint  the  lords  with 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  which  was»  to 
take  several  depositions  upon  oath  relating  to 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales»  all  which,  with 
what  his  Majesty  said,  are  in  the  council  books^* 

*  The  account  of  what  passed  upon  this  occasion,  has  often 
been  printed  under  the  following  title,  ''The  Several  Dedanv- 
tions,  together  with  the  Sereral  Depositions^  made  in  Council  on 
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I  dined  at  Lambeth  in  the  erening :  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges  was  with  me. 

Oct  27,  Saturday.  The  king  bad  an  account 
by  an  express^  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  set  sail 
as  yesterday  was  se'n night ;  that  they  were 
driven  batk  again  by  ill  weather  on  Sunday ; 
that  two  ships  were  disabled,  and  four  hundred 
horses  cast  overboard^  but  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  intended  to  go  out  again  with  the  first 
fair  wind. 

Oct.  31.  My  cause  was  again  put  off  titt 
Tuesday  next^  upon  the  motion  of  the  queen's 
counsel :  this  feeing  of  counsel  to  no  purpose  is 
very  grievous.  One  Captain  Lendham^  lately 
come  from  Holland,  was  taken^  and  sent  to 
Newgate  ;  several  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  de- 
clarations were  taken  about  him.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  waited  upon  the  princess :  she  was  in 
her  closet^  but  quickly  came  out  to  me ;  she  said 
she  was  sorry  she  had  disappointed  me  so  often, 

Monday,  the  22d  of  October,  1688,  concerning  the  Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales."  The  Jacobites  presented  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, in  October  1690,  for  a  farther  examination  into  this  matter, 
which  may  be  been  in  the  Life  of  J.  Kettlewdl,  1720,  p.  280.  The 
opposite  party  put  forth  what  is  called  a  full  answer  to  the  depo- 
aitiond,  &c. ;  the  intrigue  thereof  detected,  the  whole  design  being 
set  forth,  with  the  way  and  manner  of  doing,  &c.  Many  well  mean- 
ing people  gave  credit  to  the  bold  assertions  it  contained :  popular 
credulity  is  proverbial,  and  it  was  here  aided  by  circumstances. 
The  question  has,  however,  long  been  set  at  resi,  since  the  party 
prejudices  of  men  have  subsided,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  weigh  the 
evidence. 
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nvhen  I  desired  to  speak  with  her^  and  iBsked  me 
now  what  I  had  to  say  ?  I  told  her,  that  I  was 
extremely  surprised  and  troubled  the  other  day 
to  find  her  Royal  Highness  speak  so  slightingly 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  affairs,  and  to  suffer  her 
women  to  make  their  jests  upon  it :  she  replied, 
surely  I  eould  not  but  hear  the  common  rumours 
concerning  him.  I  said,  that  I  did  hear  very 
strange  rumours  indeed,  as  every  one  must  do 
who  lived  any  thing  publicly  in  the  world ;  but 
that  to  me,  there  seemed  no  colour  for  them : 
the  princess  then  said,  she  would  not  say  she 
believed  them,  but  she  must  needs  say,  the 
queen's  behaviour  during  her  being  with  child, 
was  very  odd,  especially  considering  the  reports 
that  went  abroad.  **  Is  it  not  strange,''  said 
she,  ''  that  the  queen  should  never  (as  often  as 
I  am  with  her  mornings  and  evenings)  speak  to 
me  to  feel  her  belly  ?"  I  asked,  if  the  queen 
bad  at  other  times  of  her  being  with  child  bid 
her  do  it :  she  answered,  ''  No ;  that  is  true." 
"  Why  then,  madam,"  said  I,  "  should  you 
wonder  she  did  not  bid  you  do  it  this  time  Y' 
*'  Because,"  said  she,  *'  of  the  reports.*'  ^'  Pos- 
sibly," said  I,  '*  she  did  not  mind  the  reports  ?" 
''  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  *'  the  king  knew  of  them^ 
for,  as  he  has  been  sitting  witb  me  in  my  own 
chamber,  he  would  speak  of  the  idle  stories  that 
were  given  out  of  the  queen's  not  being  with 
child.     Laughing  at  them,  therefore,"  said  sbe^ 
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"^  I  cannot  wonder  there  was  more  care  taken  to 
satisfy  the  world.'*  I  asked  her,  if  her  Royal 
Highness  had  upon  these  occasions  said  any 
thing  to  the  king:  she  answered,  no.  I  replied^ 
that  the  king  might  very  well  think  she  minded 
the  reports  no  more  than  he  didj»  since  she  said 
nothing  to  him,  even  when  he  gave  her  oppor- 
tunities ;  that,  in  my  humble  opinion^  if  she  had 
the  least  dissatisfaction,  she  ought  to  have  disco- 
vered it  for  the  public  good,  as  well  for  her 
own  as  for  her  sister's  sake.  She  replied,  '^  If 
she  had  said  any  thing  to  the  king,  he  would 
have  been  angry,  and  then  God  knows  what 
might  have  happened."  I  answered^  that  if  she 
had  no  mind  to  have  spoken  to  the  king  herself, 
she  had  friends  who  would  ha^e  endeavoured  to 
serve  her,  and  would  have  managed  it  without 
any  prejudice  to  her;  that  this  was  the  first  time 
she  had  said  any  thing  to  me,  though  I  had 
sometimes  given  her  occasion  to  open  her  mind^ 
by  putting  her  upon  speaking  to  the  king  since 
these  alarms  of  an  invasion.  I  begged  her  to 
consider  what  miseries  these  suppositions  might 
entail  upon  the  kingdom,  even  in  case  God 
should  bless  the  king  with  more  sons.  I,  there- 
fore, humbly  sought  her  to  consider  and  do  some- 
thing, that  the  world  might  see  her  Royal  High- 
ness was  satisfied.  To  all  this  she  made  no  an- 
swer; but  as  I  went  away,  she  desired  I  would 
see  her  often.     Strange ! 
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Nov.  24,  Saturday.  News  by  an  express,  that 
theking*s  bleeding  at  the  nose  continued;  that 
he  intended  to  leave  Sarum  to-morrow  * ;  and 
that  the  army  was  ordered  to  march  back. 

Nov.  35,  Sunday.  An  express  brought  word 
that  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Churchill,  and 
Ck>loneI  Berkeley,  were  gone  over  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  that  the  king  lay  last  night  at  An- 
dover,  and  would  be  at  Whitehall  to-morrow. 
In  the  evening,  I  went  to  court ;  great  crowds 
in  the  galleries,  and  consternation  in  all  men's 
looks. 

Naoemher  26,  Monday,  As  I  was  walking  in 
Westminster  Hall,  on  a  sudden  was  a  rumour  all 
about  that  the  Princess  was  gone  away,  nobody 
knew  whither;  that  somebody  had  violently 
carried  her  away.  I  went  presently  to  the 
Cockpit  t'  I  found  my  Lady .  Frecheville,  and 
all  the  women,  in  great  consternation.  AH  the 
light  I  could  get  was,  that  last  night,  after  her 
Royal  Highness  was  in  bed,  the  chamber  doors 

*  In  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Diary  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  March 
to  Londen,  the  king*8  departure  is  said  to  have  been  on  Saturday^ 
a4th, — Monday,  19th  November,  King  James  came  to  Salisbury ; 
^-Tuesday,  viewing  the  plains  on  horseback^  to  choose  a  camp,  he 
fell  in  excessive  bleeding  at  the  nose,  was  four  times  let  blood 
that  week,  and  parted  towards  London,  Saturday  24. 

t  Where  the  Princess  was  lodged.  King  Janes,  in  hu  Me- 
moirs, says,  "  This  made  a  great  noise  in  town ;  and  her  nurse 
and  Lady  Clarendon  went  up  and  down  like  mad  persons,  saying 
the  Papists  had  murdered  her;  and  asking  the  Queen's  people 
what  they  had  done  with  her." 
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locked,  and  Mrs.  Danrers  in  bed  in  the  outer 
room,  where  she  used  to  be  when  in  waitings 
she  rose  a^in,  went  down  the  back  stairs,  and^ 
accompanied  wly  hy  Lady  Churchill,  Mrs* 
Berkeley,  and  a  maid  of  Lord  Chunchill's,  wertt 
into  a  coach  and  six  horses  which  stood  ready  at 
the  street  gate.     This  was  all  I  could  learn*. 

*  ThQ  account  ^ven  by  the  companion  of  her  flight  (Ladj 
Churchill)  is  as  follows :— **  The  report  was  that  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark had  left  the  King,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  Princess,  into  a 
great  flight.  She  sent  for  me,  told  me  her  distress,  <md  declared, 
rather  than  see  her  father,  she  would  jump  off  at  the  window.  A 
little  time  before,  a  note  had  been  left  with  me,  to  Inform  me 
where  I  might  find  the  Bishop  of  London  (who,  in  the  critical 
time,  absconded),  if  her  Royal  Highness  should  have  o<*ca8ion  for 
a  friend.  The  Princess,  on  this  alarm,  immediately  sent  me  to 
the  bishop.  I  acquainted  him  with  her  resolution  to  leave  the 
court,  and  to  put  herself  under  his  care.  It  was  hereupon  agreed 
that,  when  he  had  advised  with  his  friends  in  the  city,  he  should 
come  about  midnight,  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cockpit,  in  order  to  convey  the  Princess  to  some  place 
where  she  might  be  private  and  safe. 

"  The  Princess  went  to  bed  at  the  usuid  time,  to  prevent  sus- 
picion.  I  came  to  her  soon  after,  and,  by  the  back  stairs,  whidi 
went  down  from  her  closet,  her  Royal  Highness,  my  Lady  Rtz- 
faarding,  and  I,  with  one  servant,  walked  to  the  coach ;  where 
we  found  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  lliey  conducted  us 
that  night  to  the  Bishop's  house  in  the  city,  and  the  next  day  to 
my  Lord  Dorset's,  at  Copt-Hall.  From  whence  we  went  to  the 
Eari  of  Northampton's,  and  from  thence  to  Nottingham ;  wlkere 
the  countr}'  gathered  about  the  Princess;  nor  did  she  think  her- 
self safe,  till  she  saw  that  she  was  surrounded  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  friends.  The  most  remarkable  thing  that  happened  to 
the  Princess  during  her  stay  at  this  place,  was  a  letter  she  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  full  of  compliments ;  and 
at  tbe  same  time  full  of  complaints  that  she  had  not  told  him  of  a 
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I  went  up  into  the  gallaries ;  where  I  found  my 
Lord  Craven  giving  orders  from  the  Queen  to 
examine  the  guards,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  of  the  Princess's  going  away.  I  met 
Lord  Preston  ;  who  told  me  that^  on  Saturday 
night,  at  Andover,  after  the  King  was  gone  to 
bed.  Prince  George,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Lord  Drumlanrig,  and  Mr.  H.  Boyle,  went  back 
to  the  Prince   of  Orange*.      I    went  to   the 

thing'  he  liked  so  well,  that  he  might  have  had  a  share  ia  it.  How 
well  these  complaints,  and  the  earnestness  he  shewed  (in  a  coa* 
saltation  held  at  Windsor,  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
London)  to  have  King  James  sent  to  the  Tower,  agreed  with  his 
conduct  afterwards,  I  shall  leave  to  the  world  to  judge.*' 

There  is  another  account,  in  Colley  Cibber's  Apology  for  his 
own  Life ;  but  it  is  apparent,  from  a  letter  written  by  Princess 
Anne  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dated  the  18th  of  November,  that 
she  knew  of  the  Prince's  intentions  when  he  left  her  to  go  to  the 
King.  The  secret  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough*s  aversion  to 
Lord  Rochester,  and  misrepresentation  of  his  conduct,  was  the 
distate  her  mistress  had  conceived  for  him,  upon  his  refusal,  when 
Lord  Treasurer,  to  procure  her  a  settlement  of  10,0001.  a  year 
from  her  father. 

*  They  had  supped  with  the  King  the  same  evening.  Prince 
George  left  a  letter  for  James  (which  may  be  seen  in  Kenuet's 
History  of  England),  excusing  his  own  conduct,  and  blaming  the 
unhappy  monarch.  This  Prince  had  been  accustomed,  when  he 
heard  of  the  defection  of  any  of  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  the 
King,  to  say,  *'  eit-il  possible?"  The  only  remark  James  made 
upon  the  Prince's  flight,  was,  *'  Est-il  possible?  gone  too?"  In 
King  James's  Memoirs,  it  is  said  he  was  more  troubled  at  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  action,  than  the  want  of  his  service; 
for  that  the  loss  of  a  good  trooper  had  been  of  more  consequence. 
But  when,  on  liis  return  to  London,  he  heard  that  the  Princess 
Anne  had  fled,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  his  displeasure,  he 
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Duchess  of  Ormonde  who  seemed  to  be  much 
troubled  that  her  lord  had  thus  deserted.  She 
was  burning  her  lord's  papers.  Just  as  we  were 
going  to  dinner,  my  brother  alighted  at  mydoor^ 
being  come  from  Sarum.  About  five  in  the 
evening  the  King  came  to  •  town.  Mr.  Skel* 
ton  was  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Nov.  27,  Tuesday.  I  dined  at  the  Duchess 
of  Ormond's.  The  King  had  appointed  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  about  the  town  to 
attend  him  in  the  afternoon  ;  about  forty  ap- 
peared. The  meeting  was  in  the  room  where 
the  King  used  to  dine.  The  King  spoke  in  the 
following  effect: — That  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting  was  upon  the  delivery  of  a  petition  to 
him  the  day  he  began  his  journey  to  Sarum, 
which  was  signed  by  some  lords  there  present ; 
though  he  observed  there  were  several  who  had 
not  signed  it,  so  that  he  perceived  it  was  not  by 
the  general  assent  of  all  the  peers.  That  being 
just  then  going  out  of  town^  he  could  not  give 
an  answer  to  it.  That  he  had  observed,  in  his 
journey,  the  general  desire  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed  was  for  a  parliament. 
That  he  had  therefore  now  called  all  the  lords  to- 
gether who  were  about  the  town,  to  advise  with 
them  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present 
exigency.      After  a  little  silence,   I  think  the 

burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed^  "  God  help  me,  my  own  children 
have  forsaken  me !" 
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Earl  of  Oxford  spoke  first,  to  this  eflFecl :  — That 
he  thought  it  most  propep-  for  those  lords  to 
speak,  in  the  first  place,  who   had  signed  the 
petition.     That   they  who  had  considered   the 
calling  of  a  parliament,  in  all  probability  were 
most  ready  to  offer  their  advice.     He  said  he 
was  spoken  to,  to  join  in  that  petition  ;   but  he 
knew  it  would  not  please  the  King,  and  therefore 
he  refused  it.     Then  my  brother  spake  in  justi- 
fication of  the  petition,  and  for  the  calling  of  a 
parliament,   as  the  only  remedy  in  our  present 
circumstances ;  whether  it  would  have  the  de- 
sired  effect   no  man  could  tell,  but  he  thought 
there  was  no  other  means  left  to  compose  mat*' 
ters.     As  I  remember,  he  mentioned  the  sending 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Godolphin,  Falconberg,  and  others,  spake 
for   the  calling  of  a  parliament.     I  spake  with 
great  freedom*,  laying  open   most  of  the  late 

*  King  James,  in  liis  Memoirs,  says,  "  My  Lord  Halifax  and 
Nottingham  spake  with  great  respect  and  seeming  concern; 
especially  the  last.  They  thought  there  was  now  no  remedy 
except  it  could  be  had  by  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
They  were  sensible  (they  said)  it  would  prove  a  bitter  draught 
to  his  Majesty,  who  must  swallow  many  disagreeable  propositions, 
and  yield  to  such  conditions  as  would  be  extremely  grievous  to 
him;  but  my  Lord  Clarendon  flew  out  into  an  indiscreet  and 
seditious  railing ;  declaiming  against  Popery,  exaggerating  fears 
and  jealousies,  and  blaming  the  King's  conduct ;  so  that  nobody 
wondered  at  his  going,  a  day  or  two  after,  to  meet  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Salisbury. 

What  Lord  Clarendon  is  reported  to  have  said  on  this  occasion, 
is—*'  Sir,   it  is  a  maxim  in  our  law,  that  the  King  can  do  no 
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miscarriages,  and  particularly  the  raising  a  regi- 
ment of  Roman  Catholics  at  this  very  timc^ 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford^  to 
be  a  guard  for  the  King's  person^  into  which  all 
the  French  tradesmen  in  town^,  of  that  religion, 
were  received^  and  none  were  to  be  admitted  but 
Papists.  I  pressed  this  so  earnestly^  that  the 
King  called  out  and  said  it  was  not  true  ;  there 
were  no  directions  for  not  admitting  any  but 
Papists :  but  I  went  on  saying  I  had  been  so 
informed^  &c.  My  motion  was  for  the  calling 
of  a  parliament,  and  that  commissioners  might 
be  presently  appointed  to  go  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  order  to  a  treaty,  to  make  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  practicable.  Lord  Halifax 
spoke  very  flatteringly,  that  he  would  not  join  in 
the  petition  because  he  believed  it  would  dis- 
please the  King,  and  he  should  always  be  very 
tender  of  doing  that ;  besides,  he  thought  the 
meeting  of  a  parliament  at  this  time  very  im- 
practicable, though  he  must  own  he  would  never, 
at  any  time,  advise  against  the  calling  of  a  par- 
liament. That  the  sending  commissioners  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  might  do  well,  if  the  King 

wrong ;  but  bis  nunisters  may,  and  be  called  to  an  account  for 
it  too.  Now  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  what  would  you 
have  us  do  to  appease  the  nation,  since  the  people  have  been  so 
provoked  by  the  Papists }  As  things  stand  now,  what  would  you 
have  us  do  for  your  Majesty's  security  ?  When  your  Mi^esty  was 
at  Salisbury  you  might  have  had  some  remedy ;  but  that  the  people 
do  now  say  that  the  King  is  run  away  wi&  has  army,  we  are  left 
defenceless,  and  must  therefore  side  with  the  prevailing  party." 
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would  make  some  concessions  by  way  of  pre- 
liminaries^ and  would  make  all  things  more  easy ; 
and  that  the  doing  of  some  things  at  one  time 
might  be  interpreted  to  be  prudent^  which  at 
another  time  might  be  thought  too  complying. 
This  lord  is  a  strange  man  * :  if  we  would  have 


*  Sir  John  Reresby  has  given  the  following  account  of  Lord 
Halifax's  conduct  at  this  Juncture,  from  what  he  asserts  to  be 
very  good  authority : — *'  Lord  Halifax  told  me  he  was  not  at  6rst 
in  the  secret  of  the  Prince's  expedition,  but  that,  as  hij  Highness 
.  was  now  mth  vlb,  and  upon  so  good  an  occasion,  he  thought  he 
were  obliged  to  stand  by  and  defend  him.    At  this  very  Juncture 
I  was  told,  by  a  court  lady,  that  it  was  much  wondered  my  friend, 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  had  been  so  eager  for  the  King's  abdi- 
cating the  government,  when  he  absolutely  knew  his  majesty  had 
never  gone  if  he  had  not  been  frightened  into  it.    She  assured 
me  his  lordship  had  treated  with  the  King  to  come  agun  into 
business,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Prince's  intention  was  certainly 
known ;  that  she  was  the  very  person  his  lordship  sent  to  the  King ; 
that  the  King  actually  gave  him  a  meeting  tX  her  house ;  that  they 
agreed  upon  terms;  nay,  what  is  more,  that  his  lordship  had 
treated  with  some  priests  for  his  return  to  court.    That,  upon  this 
account,  bis  M^esty  particularly  depended  upon  him,  when  he 
named  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  go  to  the  Prince ;  that, 
after  having  conferred  with  his  Highness,  he  sent  the  King  a  pri- 
vate letter,  intimating  an  ill  design  against  his  person,  and  that 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  his  Migesty's  flight,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Queen.    That  after  the  King  was  brought  back.  Lord 
Halifax  was  one  of  the  peers  that  came  and  admonished  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  Prince,  to  leave  Whitehall  for  Rochester,  or  Ham, 
within  the  short  space  of  two  hours;  and  that  his  lordship's 
reason  for  conveying  thb  ungrateful  message  to  his  Mi^esty,  was, 
that  he  was  assured  the  Prince's  party  had  in  council  resolved  to 
seize  on  his  person  and  imprison  him.    That,  upon  the  whole, 
it  must  notoriously  be  known  to  his  lordship  that  the  King  had  no 
manner  of  inclination  to  withdraw,  either  the  first  or  the  second 
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petitioned  at  this  time,  and  in  his  way^  all  had 
been  >vell;  the  displeasing  the  King  was   not 
then  thought  of.    Lord  Nottingham  endeavoured 
to  cut  a  feather^  and  spoke  much  in  Lord  Hali- 
fax's sense.     Both  these  lords  laid  all  miscar- 
riages open,   though  in   smoother  words  than 
I  had  done.     Several  concessions  were  proposed 
by  way  of  preliminaries^  as  a  pardon  to  all  that 
were  in  any  way   engaged  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange^  or  with  the  lords  in  the  north  ;  that  the 
King  should  immediately  put  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics out  of  employment^  military^  civile  &c.     In 
conclusion^  after  a  serious   and  warm   debate^ 
the  King  spake  to  this  efiect : — *'  My  lords,  I 
have  heard  you  all ;  you  have  spoken  with  great 
freedom^  and  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of  any  of  you. 
I  may  tell  you  I  will  call  a  parliament^  but  for 
the  other  things  you  have  proposed^  they  are  of 
great  importance^  and  you  will  not  wonder  if  I 
take  one  night's  time  to  consider  of  them/'  It  is 
to  be  observed^  none  of  the  Popish  lords  were 
present  at  this  meeting ;  which^  I  have  been 
told^  was  prevented  by  my  Lord  Godolphin^  the 
Lords  Middleton  and  Preston.     The  two  secre- 
taries were  present^  and  sat  on  each  side  of  the 
King's  chair,  at  a  little  distance  backwards.     The 
King,   in   the   debate,  spake   much   of  the  de^ 
fection  of  his  army,  yet  seemed  to  think  there 

« 

time,  and  that  he  was  compelled  thereto  out  of  b  principle  of 
mere  self-preservation. 
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would  be  many  who  would  be  steady  to  him. 
He  8aid  he  looked  upon  hia  bleeding  at  the  nose 
to  be  a  great  providence ;  for  if  it  had  not  re- 
turned upon  him  on  the  day  he  intended  to 
view  some  of  his  troops  at  Warminster^  he  had 
great  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Churchill 
then  designed  to  give  him  up  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange^*  The  King  further  said  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  for  the 
crown^  whatever  he  pretended ;  but  he  would 
not  see  himself  deposed ;  that  he  had  read  the 
story  of  King  Richard  II. 

Nov.  30,    Friday.    In   the  morning  I   was 
with  Lord  Halifax.     He  told  me  the  King  had  i 

appointed  Lord  Nottingham^  Lord  Godolpbin^ 
and  himself,  commissioners  to  go  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  order  to  a  treaty  f ;   and  that  they 

*  In  liis  Memoirs,  James  enters  more  fully  into  his  susjucions. 
He  mentions  Kirke  and  Trelawney,  as  well  as  Charchill;  and 
said  he  once  intended  to  have  secured  Churchill  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  to  have  sent  them  to  Portsmouth ;  but,  upon  con- 
sideration, he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it.  In  Macpherson's  Ex- 
tracts from  Carte's  Papers,  there  are  several  traditionary  ac- 
counts to  the  same  effect,  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  those 
who  were  to  have  assuted  in  securing  the  King's  person ;  and  I 

some  of  them  go  as  far  as  to  assert  that  he  was  to  have  been  as* 
sassinaied  in  case  of  resistance. 

f  Notwithstanding  James  had  consented  to  the  mission  to 
William,  It  appears  that  he  had  no  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  to 
the  negotiation ;  indeed  Barrillon  says  that  his  motive  with  com- 
plying with  that  measure,  was  only  to  gain  time  to  provide  for  the 
phicing  his  wife  and  son  in  security.  '*  Le  Rol  n'a  contents  h 
convoyer  des  deputes,  que  pour  se  donner  le  temps  de  pourvob  k 
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would  go  as  soon  as  the  passports  came,  which 
were  expected  to-day  ox  to-morrow.  He  pre- 
tended not  to  be  pleased  with  the  employment. 
Before  dinner^  Sir  Henry  Capeli  was  with  me  ; 
I  told  him  now  the  writs  were  issued  for  a  par- 
liament, and  that  a  proclamation  was  coming 
forth  to  allow  all  men  to  go  to  their  counties. 
I  resolved  to  go  to  Sarum^  and  so  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  and  that  I  would  begin  my  journey 
to-morrow.  He  said  he  would  go  with  me»  and 
desired  me  to  take  him  up  at  Brentford,  as  I 
went  by.  Lord  Drogheda  and  Lord  Blessington 
beiog  with  me  in  the  afternoon^  I  told  them  of 
my  journey  ;  they  both  said  they  would  go  with 
me. 

Dec.  %  Sunday.  We  set  out  from  Hartford 
bridge  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  Mr.  Pitt  stayed 
behind^  pretending  his  horse  was  lame.  We 
dined  at  Sutton,  and  got  to  Stockbridge  by  the 
time  it  was  dark^  where  we  lay.  The  way  was 
very  bad.  About  midnight,  Mr.  Kitson,  brother 
to  the  >voman  of  the  inn  at  Hartford  bridge  (who 
had  been  an  ensign  in  Ireland  in  my  time)  came 
post  into  the  house  where  we  were.  He  came 
up  into  my  chamber,  and  told  me,  about  two 

la  sikTet^  de  sa  femme  et  de  son  fils Quand  ils  seront 

en  BdrM,  il  prendre  la  parti  de  se  retirer^  ou  en  Irlande^  au  en 
Ecosse ;  mais  il  ne  le  peut  faire  sans  miner  d'a?antage  ses  affaires, 
il  demandere  une  retraite  en  France.'^  Despatch  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  cited  by  M.  Mazure.-*HMloi>6  de  la  Revolution, 
torn.  iii.  p.  219. 
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hours  after  we  were  gone  from  Hartford  bridge, 
Mr.  Pitt  took  post  for  London,  which  he  thought 
strange ;  and  not  knowing  what  might  happen, 
he  thought  fit  to  come  and  give  us  notice  of  it. 
Sir  Henry  Capell  was  extremely  alarmed^  and 
apprehended  we  might  be  taken  and  carried 
back,  and  therefore  earnestly  desired  we  might 
hasten  to  Sarum.  I  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
made  ready  with  all  speed. 

Dec.  3,  Monday.  About  three  in  the  morn- 
ing we  took  coach,  and  got  to  Sarum  about 
seven.  We  alighted  at  the  George  Inn,  where 
we  found  the  Dutch  ambassador.  He  came 
hither  last  night.  He  told  us  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  at  Hindon^  but  knew  not  how  long 
he  designed  to  stay  there,  nor  which  way  he 
moved ;  that  he  was  going  to  him  himself 
presently*.  We  resolved  to  slay  at  Sarum  to 
rest  our  horses.  While  we  were  at  dinner^  Mr. 
Hevenningham  came  into  the  room,  and  told  us 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Diary. — "  Monday, 
Sd  December,    The  Prince  stayed,  and  I  marched  six  miles  on  to 

W .    That  morning.  Ambassador  Sisters,  of  Holland,  came 

to  the  Prince ;  also  an  express  from  the  Earl  of  Ueversharo, 
Generall  of  King  James  his  army,  by  hb  order,  desiring  a  safe 
conduct  for  some  to  be  sent,  which  was  granted. 

"  Tuesday  the  4lh,  The  Prince  came  to  Salibbury,  nine  miles, 
where  we  were  quartered.  Here  many  of  the  first  rank  came  in 
to  the  Prince.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  came  in  on  Tuesday,  at 
Salisbury.  Prince  George,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  oC 
Drumlanrig,  came  in  at  Sherburne. 

*'  Friday,  Nov.  30." 
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the  Prince  stayed  all  this  day  at  Hindoo ;  where- 
upon we  went  thither.  Upon  the  way,  we  met 
Captain  H.  Bertie,  Mr.  W,  Herbert,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  who  told  us  the  Prince  lodged 
at  Berwick,  two  miles  from  Hindon,  a  house  o( 
Sir  George  How's,  and  now  inhabited  by  the 
widow  of  my  cousin,  E.  Hyde,  of  Hatch  *•  We 
got  thither  about  four  o'clock :  here  I  met  my 
son  :  as  soon  as  we  alighted  we  waited  on  the 
prince ;  we  found  him  in  the  room  where  he 
dined ;  he  received  us  very  obligingly,  and  after 
asking  us  some  common  questions  of  our  jour-, 
ney,  he  took  me  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  he 
talked  about  half  an  hour  with  me;  he  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  me ;  that  my  son's  c6ming 
over  to  him  was  a  seasonable  service,  and  he 
would  always  remember  it :  he  then  asked  me 
several  questions  how  the  King  came  to  leave 
Sarum  so  suddenly?  when  the  commissioners 
would  be  with  him?  and  what  their  business 
was?  I  found  by  this  discourse,  that  the  Dutch 
ambassador  had  given  him  pretty  perfect  accounts 
of  most  things :  1  told  him  that  the  business  of 
the  commissioners,  as  far  as  I  understood,  was 
to  agree  upon  ways  to  make  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament safe  and  easy  ;  that  they  intended  to  set 

•  From  the  Hydes  of  Hatch  descended  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Sir  Frederick  Hyde,  Meijeaot  at 
Law.  They  were  afterwards  seated  at  Heale  House  in  Wilts. 
See  some  account  of  the  Family  iu  Sir  R.  Hoare's  Modern  Wilts, 
Hundred  of  Underditch,  p.  143 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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out  as  soon  as  they  had  their  passes.  He  asked 
me  ^hat  was  the  general  opinion^  and  what  t 
thought  of  things  ?  I  said,  that  if  his  Highness 
pursued  his  declaration^  we  might  quickly  hope 
to  see  a  happy  settlement.  He  replied,  ''  My 
declaration  shall  be  punctually  observed."  He 
said  he  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Nottingham,  but  that  he  did  a  little  wonder  the 
Lords  Halifax  and  Godolphin  came  to  him  on  this 
errand.  I  then  asked  him  when  he  went  from  this 
place  .'  He  said  he  would  go  to-morrow  to  Sarum; 
and  stay  one  day  there  :  the  prince  then  called  Sir 
Henry  Capell,  and  I  took  my  leave.  Hearing  Dr: 
Burnet  was  in  the  house,  I  went  to  his  chamber  ; 
he  had  taken  physic ;  he  seemed  very  glad  to 
see  me,  and  when  he  had  inquired  a  little  after 
all  his  acquaintance,  he  presently  fell  to  dis- 
course (after  his  usual  manner)  of  public  affairs: 
*'  What,"  said  he,  *'  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
King  sending  these  commissioners?*'  I  told 
him,  to  adjust  matters  for  the  safe  and  easy 
meeting  of  the  parliament.  He  replied,  ^^  How 
can  a  parliament  meet  now  the  kingdom  is  in 
this  confusion,  all  the  west  being  possessed  by 
the  prince's  forces,  and  all  the  north  being  in 
arms  for  him  ?'•  I  said,  if  the  prince  pursued 
his  declaration,  and  there  were  no  other  design 
than  to  settle  things  upon  the  right  foundation, 
we  might  quickly  hope  for  a  composure  ;  that  the 
King  had  made  a  great  step  towardiS  it  in  calling 
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a  parCament,  aad  sending-,  conomissioners  to  the 
prince.  The  doctor^  with  his  usual  warmth^  ^n- 
awered,  '"^It  is  impossible;"  and  so  I  left  him. 
In  the  dining-room  I  met  my  I^ord  Churchill ; 
I  told  him  what  the  King  had  told  the  lords,  of 
his  lordship's  design  to  deliver  bis  M eyesty  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  if  he  had  gone,  to  W»x- 
minster:  he  denied  it  with  many  protestations, 
saying  that  he  would  never  be  ungrateful  to  the 
King  ;  that  he  would  venture,  bis  life  in/defence 
of  his  persfon ;  and  that  he  had  never  left  him, 
but  that  he  saw  our  religion  ,and  country  was  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed :  he  then  asked  me, 
when  the  princess  left  the  cockpit  ?  I  told  him : 
he  said,  he  woi^deced  she  went  not  sooner.  By 
this  time  Sir  Henry  Qapeli  came  from  the  prince, 
and.it  being  pretty  lat^»  my  son  carried  us  to 
Hindon,  where  we  got  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
the  inn,  set  out. for  himself. 

Dec.  17. :  Friday.  In .  the  morning  I  and .  my 
company  left  Sarum :  we  came  to  Hungerfbrd 
about  three  in  the  afternoon*  The  King's  com- 
missioners came  last  night  to  Ramsbury : .  the 
prince  appointed  ^hem  to  quarter  thei:e,  and  to 
be  .with  hiqi  at  nine  o'clock  to-morraw.mornin 


ff- 


The  prince. came  to  Hungerford  just  before  it 
was  dark  ;  be  had  taken  Hampsted  Marshall  in 
his  way,  and  went  in  .to  see  the  house.  Lord 
Delamere  came  to  Hungerford  in  the  evening : 
the  £^rlx)f  Stamford  came  with  him,  and,  as  was 
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said,  400  horse;  but  Sir  Thomas  Fotheriey^ 
whom  I  had  desired  to  observe  them^  assured 
me  they  were  not  above  half  that  number;  that 
they  were  very  shabby  fellows,  pitifully  mounted, 
and  worse  armed.  I  and  my  company  supped 
together  at  my  lodging:  Sir  John  Hotham  and 
William  Harboard  supped  with  us.  They  dis- 
coursed much  against  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  summoned,  saying,  that  by  their 
having  been  so  long  out  of  England^  attending 
upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  they  could  not  ex- 
pect to  be  chosen,  if  they  had  not  time  ta  go 
down  into  their  counties ;  as  if  it  could  not  be 
a  good  parliament  in  case  those  gentlemen  were 
not  in  it.  Mr.  Harboard  said,  he  had  drawn 
his  sword  against  the  King ;  that  he  had  no  need 
of  his  pardon ;  but  they  would  bring  the  King 
to  ask  pardon  of  them  for  the  wrongs  he  had 
done.  In  a  word,  their  whole  discourse  was  so 
seditious,  that  I  was  easily  confirmed  in  my 
opinion,  that  no  good  was  intended  by  those 
who  came  over  with  the  prince. 

Dec.  8,  Saturday.  In  the  morning  Sir  Ro- 
bert Pye,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  came  in  to  the  prince.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  commissioners  came :  the  Prince  of 
Orange  received  them  in  his  bedchamber.  All 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  upon  the  place  were 
present  by  the  prince's  desire.  As  soon  as  the 
commissioners  had  delivered  their  errand  by  word 
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of  moiith^  and  their  credential^  they  withdrew 
into  a  room  appointed  for  them  ♦. 

Dec.  11,  Tuesday.  We  breakfasted  at  Corn- 
bury,  and  got  to  Oxford  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Sir  Henry  Capel  and  I  took  up  our  quar- 
ters at  the  Bishop  of  Man's :  he  was  hiYnself  in 
his  island  ;  but  his  wife  and  family  made  us 
welcome.  There  was  a  guard  by  St.  Giles's  of 
rusty  ruffians,  kept  by  Lord  Lovelace's  order: 
they  made  a  great  clatter,  and  had  broken  down 
part  of  Magdalen-bridge.  Lord  Abingdon  came 
presently  to  me;  he  told  me  the  prince  lay  to*- 


ft 


On  Saturday  the  8th  the  commissioners  came  to  Hunger- 
ford,  viz.  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Lord 
Godolphin  :  the  foot-guards  were  drawn  up,  and  drums  beat  as 
they  passed.    The  Prince  called  several  English  nobles  to  him ; 
then  Mons.  Bentinck,  Lord  Chamberlain,  led  the  commissioners 
to  the  prince.    They  had  desired  to  treat  with  him  in  private,  but 
he  refused,  without  the  English  lords  present.'*    *'  Within  a  l*ttle 
while  they  were  led  to  another  room,  and  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and 
Clarendon,  and  Mareschal  Schomberg  were  sent  by  the  Prince 
to  heaf  them :  they  told  that  the  King  had  desired  to  call  a  par- 
liament, but  the  Prince's  coming  with  his  army  had  stopped  it ; 
but  that  now  finding  a  great  inclination  of  the  people  to  it,  he  has 
resolved  to  do  it;  they  therefore  desired  that  the  Prince  would  ad- 
vance with  his  army  no  further ;  that  the  parliament  may  meet  in 
London,  whither  all  the  peers,  even  those  joined  with  the  Prince^ 
may  freely  come  upon  a  general  indemnity  to  be  given.    It  was 
answered,  that  the  Pnnce's  army,  being  now  parted  from  Salisbury, 
could  not  stop  sooner  than  Oxford  or  London;  but  if  the  par- 
liament sit  free,  the  King  and  all  his  forces  must  part  as  far  from 
London  on  the  one  side  as  the  Prince  is  on  the  other ;  that  so 
only  the  parliament,  with  which  the  King  only  is  to  treat,  and 
not  mth  the  Prince,  may  do  it  freely  and  safely."— «Sir  Patrick 
Hunu's  Diary, 
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night  at  Abingdon,  and  would  be  here  to-mor^ 
row  before  noon.  As  soon  as  I  had  refreshed 
myself  I  went  to  Christchurch^  where  1  found 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  the  Yice-cbanceDor,  and 
muiih  other  company,  settling  things  for  the 
princess  reception. 

Dee.  \2,  fVednesday.  In  the  morning  my 
servant,  who  lay  at  the  Angel,  brotight  roe  word 
that  there  was -news  in  the  town  that'  the  King 
was  gone  from  Whitehall  yesterday,  at  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  gone  the  day 
before  ♦.  I  went  immediately  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  lay  at  AH  Souls,  who   confirmed 

*  ft  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  note^  tliat  James  had  onlj 
entered  into  the  negociation  with  William  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  retreat,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  child.  Father  Peters,  who 
had  counselled  this  measure,  took  flight  a  day  or  two  previous  te 
the  King;  and  BariDon,  in  a  letter  of  the  1 1th  December,  men- 
tions that  he  had  taken  precautions  to  have  the  great  seal  at  his 
command,  that  he  might  take  it  with  him.  Upon  the  departure 
of  Peters,  he  gave  his  apartments  in  the  palace  to  the  chancellor 
(Jeftries).  '*  Son  intention  en  cela,  (says  Barillon,)  est  d'avoir 
aupr^s  de  lui  le  grand  sceau,  pour  I'emporter  au  besoln.  Par  les 
loix  d'Angleterre  on  ne  pent  rien  faire  sans  le  grand  sceau ;  et 
avec  le  grand  secau,  le  Roi  pent  empecher  beaucoup  des  choses 
^w,  ses  ennemis  voudroit  faire.  On  croit  par  ce  moyen  jeter  du 
troubl<>  et  de  la  division  dans  le  gouvemement,  qu'il  faudra 
MBkhl\T."'-Mazure,  tome  iii.  p.  220, 

On  the  21st,  the  ambassador  again  writes  to  the  King  of  France 
— **  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre  est  parti  cette  nuit.  Les  commissaires 
arriv^rent  quelques  heures  apr^s.  Le  Roi  (continues  Barillon) 
avoit  re^u  leur  lettre  avant  que  de  partir,  mais  cette  lettre  ne  lui 
a  pas  fait  changer  de  resolution,  ne  se  croyant  en  silret^  ni  k 
Londres  ni  d  Tarmde." 
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the  same  news  by  an  express  come  to  him  this 
morning,  with  an  account  of  his  mother's  death. 
He  told  me  likewise  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  sent  to   him,  that  by  reason  of  the  King's 
sudden  departure  he  could  not  come  to  Oxford^ 
but  would    lie    to-night    at  Wallingford :    the 
prince  sent  the  same  message  to  my  Lord  Abing- 
don,    The  Prince  of  De^nmark  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  that  he  would  dine  to-day  at  Oxford, 
and  desired  that  he  and  the  rest  who  had  accom- 
panied him   would  stay  there   for   him/  among 
whom  was  Lord  Drumlaurick  and  Mr.  Henry 
Boyle.      I  and    my  company  breakfasted  with 
Doctor  Levett :  we  went  thence  to  Wallingford. 
The  prince  dined  at  Scomberg's  quarters ;  he 
was   very  cheerful,  and  could   not  conceal  his 
satisfaction  at  the  King's  being  gone. 

Dec.  13,  Thursday,  We  went  to  Henley  : 
the  prince  came  hither  likewise  to-night,  and  lay 
at  Mr;  Whitlock's 

* 

Somebody  told  the  prince  how  Lord  Feversham 
had  disbanded  the  King's  army,  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  all  running  up  and  down,  not  know- 
ing what  course  to  take ,  at  which  the  prince 
seemed  very  angry  with  Lord  Feversham,  and 
said,  •*  I  am  not  to  be  thus  dealt  with.*'  I  told 
the  prince,  if  he  had  no  commands  for  me,  I 
would  go  to-morrow  to  town  :  the  truth  is,  I  am 
weary  of  my  company,  and  long  to  be  at  home. 
The  prince   said  he  would    go   to-morrow   to 
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Windsor^  and  stay  there  a  day  or  two  :  he  de- 
sired  me  to  be  thereon  Sunday.  When  I  came 
to  my  lodgings,  wbicli  was  at  the  minister's^  I 
got  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  me,  and  told  him  all 
was  nought. 

*  December  14,  Friday.  1  and  my  company 
went  to  London :  the  Lords  who  came  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peers,  likewise  returned.  Before  we 
left  Henley  we  had  an  account  that  the  King 
was  taken  at  Feversham,  and  kept  there  by  the 
rabble. 

December  16,  Sunday.  I  went  to  Windsor, 
chiefly  to  carry  my  brother.  Lord  Drogheda 
went  in  the  coach  with  us:  we  took  up  Sir 
Henry  Capell  at  Brentford.  Lord  Blessington 
went  wiih  the  rest  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  who  carried  an  address  to  the  Prince. 
When  we  came  to  Windsor,  the  Prince  was 
gone  to  church.  I  went  into  the  bed-chamber, 
where  I  found  Bentinck.  He  told  me  the  King 
had  sent  my  Lord  Feversham  with  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  :  he  shewed  me  the  letter;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  as  I  remember,  that  he 
hoped  they  should  quickly  meet,  and  referred 
him  to  what  my  Lord  Feversham  should  say  to 
him.  But  he  told  me  the  Prince  was  very 
angry  with  my  Lord  Feversham,  and  had  com- 
mitted him  ;  that  his  Highness  had  answered 
the  King's  letter  by  Monsieur  Zulestein  *,  and 

*  Barillon*8  account  of  Zulestein's  mission  is  as  follows : — He 
was  not  in  time  to  prevent  James's  return  from  Rochester,  but 
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desired  his  Majesty  to  stay  at  Rochester.  I 
asked  Bentinck  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
committing   Lord   Peversham  ?     to    which    he 

found  him  at  Whitehall^  where  he  he  was  for  some  time  closetted 
with  the  King,  Having  told  him  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could 
not  make  liis  appearance  in  London  without  a  number  of  troops 
sufficient  to  protect  his  person,  James  replied,  "  He  may  bring 
as  many  as  he  will ;  I  will  have  myself  even  only  those  he  may  think 
necessary:  or  rather,  not  being,  sure  of  my  own  troops,  I  .would 
as  lieve  have  none  at  all:"  and  he  immediately  gave  orders  to 
Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  guards,  to  put  St.  James's 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  prepare  quarters 
for  the  Dutch  troops.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  surprise 
and  indignation  at  the  ah-est  of  Lord  Feversham,  which  he  said 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

This  same  day  after  supper,  the  King  held  a  conversation  with 
the  French  ambassador,  which  deserves  to  be  here  recorded,  as  it 
is  presented  to  us  by  M.  Mazure,  in  his  Histoirede  la  Revolution, 
tome  iii.  p.  264.    The  King  said  to  him,  ''  All  England  is  in 
arms,  and  in  every  town  or  village  unknown  or  suspected  persons 
are  arrested.    At  Dover  a  fisherman  has  taken  possession  of  the 
castle,  and  commands  like  Massaniello  did  at  Naples."    After- 
wards, speaking  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  said,  *'  The  Prince 
of  Orange  would  much  rather  that  I  had  gone  away,  and  will  find 
himself  very  much  embarrassed  what  form  of  government  to 
establish.    The  meeting  of  parliament  cannot  be  authorized  with- 
out writs  under  the  great  seal,  and  they  have  been  issued  for 
fifteen  counties  only ;  the  others  are  burned :  the  great  seal  is 
missing.    The  chancellor  had  placed  it  in  my  hands  eight  days 
before  I  went  away.    ITiey  cannot  make  another  without  me. 
All  this  will  create  difficulties  and  incidents,  which  afford  me  to 
make  suitable  measures."    "  I  see,"  (adds  Barillon,)  **  that  he  is 
still  determined  to  seek  the  means  of  saving  himself:  he  had  in- 
tended it  at  Rochester :  he  puts  no  trust  in  the  acclamations  with 
which  he  was  received  yesterday,  and  the  few  bonfires  which  were 
lighted  in  the  city.     He  has  made  new  protestations  to  me,  that 
he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engaged  in  any  measures  against 
your  Majesty.' 
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made  me  no  answer,  but  with  a  shrug.  *^  Alas ! 
my  Lord^  this  proceeding  startles  me."     When 
the  Prince  came  from  church    I   presented  my 
brother  to  him  :  he  received  him  very  coldly,  as 
I   expected^  and  said  little  or  nothing  to  him. 
I  told  the  Prince  several  Lords  and  persons  of 
quality^  English  belonging  to  Ireland^  were  with- 
out to  wait  on  him :  the  Prince  went  into  the 
outward  room  to  wait  on  them.     They  presented 
an  address  to  him^  which  I  read.     The  Prince 
in  a  grave  way  said,  *'  my  lords  and  gentlemen^ 
I  thank  you;  I  will  take  care  of  you  :''  and   so 
went  away. 

My  brother  pressed  me  to  go  to  the  Prince : 
he  had  appointed  his  own  coach  to  be  there^  and 
so  he  went  away  for  New  Park.     I  found  the 
Prince  at  table  :  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  there^ 
and  much  company^  but  room  was  made  for  me* 
After  dinner  I  went  to  the  dean's,  who  had  in- 
vited me  to  dinner  ;  there  I  found  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Dr.  Burnet.     We  fell  into  dis- 
course of  the  King's  being  stopped  at  Feversham, 
and  that  he   would  be   at  Whitehall   to-night  ; 
upon  which  Burnet  said,  it  was  foolishly   done 
of  those  who  stopped  him  at  Feversham,  and 
that  his  coming  back  to  Whitehall  would  very 
much  disturb  things.     I  said  I  hoped  he  would 
be  mistaken  ;  that  the  King  had  written  to  the 
Prince,  and  invited  him  to  town  ;  but  that  I  won- 
dered why  my  Lord  Feversham^  who  came  in 
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the  errand,  was  commitled* ;  at  which  Burnet 
laughed.  The  Prince's  guards  were  ordered 
early  in  the  morning  to.  march  to  London^  and 
Count  Solmes  was  now  comme^nded  to  follow 
them^  and  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  at 
Whitehall.  The  Prince  then  said,  ^'  It  must  be 
considered  what  guard  shall  attend  upon  the  King 
at  Ham  ;*'  and  somebody  (I  cannot  call  to  mind 
who  it  wasj  said,  it  would  be  fit  to  instruct  the 
officer,  that  should  be  appointed  to  command  it^ 
what  to  do,  in  case  the  King  should  endeavour  to 
make  his  escape  from  Ham.  This  took  up  some 
debate;  and  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  proposed, 
that  nothing  might  be  now  resolved  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  that  it  might  be  the  subject  of  another 
consultation  ;  and  so  it  was  resolved.     The  com- 

*  The  pretence  was,  that  he  had  come  without  a  pass ;  but  aj 
he  had  commanded  the  troops,  and  chagrined  WiUiam  by  disband- 
ing them,  there  may  have  been  a  latent  motive ;  or  it  might  not 
be  thought  prudent  to  let  him  return  to  his  royal  master.  James 
told  Zulestein  **  that  it  was  against  the  law  of  nations  to  detain  a 
public  minister ;  that  he  hoped  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  have 
so  much  consideration  for  him,  as  not  to  keep  him  in  restraint 
any  longer.  But  the  prince  had  no  regard  to  the  "king's  request, 
and  left  him  prisoner  when  he  came  to  Sion  j  nor  did  he  so  much 
as  answer  his  letter,  or  indeed  keep  any  sort  of  measures  with  his 
majesty  afterwards ''  Echard  relates,  that  the  prince  made  a 
public  visit  to  the  queen-dowager  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
among  other  questions,  asked  her  pleasantly  how  she  passed  her 
time ;  and  whether  she  played  at  Basset.  I'he  queen  answered, 
that  she  had  not  played  at  that  game  since  the  absence  of  her 
chamberlain;  who  used  to  keep  the  bank.  The  prince  took  the 
hint,  and  told  her  he  would  by  no  means  interrupt  her  diversions, 
and  the  next  day  I/ord  Fevereham  was  set  at  liberty. 
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p>r.}  ;r^r,  rs^rini  I  th^a  wctt  to  mj  k?d^iii^, 
2'^:  **o  t.>'-k  r.ir «ic:i  iW  lyic.coa.  where  I  airiTed: 
b>  u,^t  tl-e  it  wa*  dart.  Sereral  of  mv  fricDds 
c^^TC  if  ^ee  r-e.  I  ih:»-i2?jt  it  the  mo^t  melan- 
r,;.o!%-  diT  I  h^^  ever  «^ea  in  mv  whole  life.  I 
wa*  lo!d  the  K;n«r  carr,c  in  hi*  coach  last  ni^t 
ihroosrh  the  city  ;  and  that  Terr  ^reat  joj  was 
expre%*ed  throusch  all  the  street*  as  he  passed^ 
rin^jiHi^  of  beiU,  and  all  sorts  of  acdamations*. 
A^  «^rjon  a§  the  Kin^:  came  to  Whitehall  he  called 
a  council,  ^vhere  he  made  several  orders,  and 
I  am  told  \%here  he  expres>ed  much  dissatisfac- 
tion at  \%hat  the  lords  had  done  in  his  absence. 

Dec,  18,  Tuesdai/.  I  stirred  not  ouL  1  was 
told  the  three  L^^rds  came  to  Whitehall  last  ni^ht, 
after  the  King  was  in  bed.  The  Eng^Iish  guards 
being  first  removed,  and  the  Dutch  possessed  of 
their  posts,  the  Lords  were  quickly  admitted  to 

•  T7iiH  h  confirmed  in  Kinf(  Jarnea'a  memoirs:  "  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  iUfsc,  Uc,  was  hujfcly  jnirprised  witii  the  unexpected  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  affection  to  him  ;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
arr-lamationn  were  made,  and  what  joy  the  people  expressed  at  his 
Majc.Hty*«  return ;  such  bonfirci*,  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  imagin- 
able markh  of  love  and  esteem,  as  made  it  look  more  like  a  day  of 
triumph  than  humiliation;   and  this  was  so  universal  amongst  all 
rankn  of  people,  that  the  King,  nor  none  that  were  with  him,  had 
never  «een  the  like  before,  the  same  crowds  of  people  and  accla- 
inationft  of  joy  accompanying  him  to  Whitehall,  and  eren  to  his 
t)ed'<:haml)er  door  itself.*'     Vet  the  many  headed  multitude   the 
next  day   hailed  William   with  equal  triumph. — See  the  extract 
from  Hir  Patrick  Hume's  Diary  for  a  succeeding  year. 

ICvelyn  remarks,  **  tnat  it  being  Sunday  when  he  came  back,  he 
went  to  tiitxbHf  and  dined  in  public,  a  Jesuit  saying  grace!" 
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* 
« 

the  King,  and  when  they  had  delivered  their 
message,  the  King  told  them  he  had  rather  return 
to  Rochester  than  go  to  Ham ;  whereupon  the 
Lords  went  back  to  Sion^  and  brought  the  King 
word^  by  nine  this  morning,  that  his  Majesty 
might  go  to  Rochester  if  he  pleased  :  and  about 
eleven  the  King  took  barge  and  went  down  .the 
river,  Dutch  guards  being  appointed  to  attend 
him*.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Prince 
came  to  St.  James's,  where  he  took  up  his  quar- 
ters f.     I  went  to  court,  but  the  crowd  was  so 

*  A  great  court  lady  told  Sir  John  Reresby  **  that  the  second 
time  the  King  went  away,  he  so  little  designed  any  such  thing,  that 
he  knew  not  which  way  to  set  forward;  one  while  he  resolved  to 
go  northward  and  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Danby ; 
another  he  had  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  that  she  herself  was  sent  to 
thede  last  to  know  if  they  would  receive  and  secure  him,  and  that 
they  neither  accepted  the  motion  or  rejected  it.*' 

f  Tuesday  moiiiing,  the  King  went  under  the  Princes  guard  to 
Rochester.  About  noon  the  Prince  entered  Westminster  with 
great  acclamations  and  tokens  of  joy  among  the  people,  and  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  bonfires  at  night :  he  lodged  at  St.  James's.  That 
day  a  meeting  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  declared  for  the 
Prince." — Sir  Patrick  Hume, 

**'  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  (says  Burnet,)  and  yet 
great  numbers  went  to  see  him ;  but  after  they  had  stood  long  in 
the  wet  he  disappointed  them ;  for  he,  who  neither  loves  shows  nor 
shoutings,  went  through  the  Park ;  and  even  this  trifle  helped  to 
set  people's  spirits  on  the  edge." 

Bevil  Higgens  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  contrast  which  the 
fortunes  of  James  afforded  at  this  juncture ;  **  the  King  was  car- 
ried down  the  river,  in  a  very  tempestuous  day,  not  without  some 
danger ;  and  while  the  poor  old  King  was  thus  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  an  actual  prisoner  under  a  guard  of  Dutchmen,  that 
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great  I  could  not  see  the  Prince.  Lord  Mulg^rave 
\vas  at  the  bed-chamber  door,  in  hopes  to  get  the 
first  admittance.  Bentinck  accosts  hira  thus: — 
"  Comment !  milord,  vous  avez  quitt6  votre 
b&ton."  The  other  replied,  "II  est  bien  temps/' 
Dec.  19,  IVcdnesday.  It  is  not  to  he  imagined 
what  a  damp  there  was  upon  all  sorts  of  men 
tliroui;liout  the  town.  The  treatment  the  King 
had  met  with  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
manner  of  his  being,  as  it  were,  driven  from 
Whitehall,  with  such  circumstances,  moved 
compassion  even  in  those  who  were  not  fond  of 
him  :  several  of  the  English  army,  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  began  to  murmur.  The  King  lay 
last  night  at  (Jravcsend,  and  went  this  morning  to 
Hochoster.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Sir 
Hlchard  Head's,  I  was  at  St.  James's,  where  I 
presented  Lord  Preston  and  Sir  John  Ernie  to 
(ho  Prim  e.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  came 
iVom  Abingdon,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  went  to 
Oxford  to  meet  the  Princess  there;  where  they 
ivlVoshod  themselves  some  days,  and  this  evening 
ewmo  to  town. 

I  lltvr  Xiii  (in  necessarily  compelled  to  close  our 
txtvoetsfrom  this  interesting  Diary;  the  contents 
i^fU'hiih^  arnerally,  tcith  the  many  important  offi- 

\\\\\  nMM^\iM)t  Ms*  tliuv^htor,  Denmark,  with  her  great  favourite 
\\^'^^\  K\\\\\\\\\\^^  both  covered  with  Orange  ribbons,  in  her 
tHUuM'n  oomhoM,  tK\\\  Attended  by  his  guards,  went  triumphant  to 
iW  |dHNUou>»e  **— nVAoH  \xtw  of  English  Hi$tory^  p.  350. 
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cial  and  rare  documents  which  it  contains  relative 
to  the  momentous  and  ever  memorable  era  to  which 
it  refers,  will  be  perused  with  much  satisfaction  by 
every  true  lover  of  unembellished  historical  truth."] 

Escape  of  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART, 
commonly  caUed  the  YOUNG  CHEVALIER, 
after  the  Battle  of  Culloden. 

The  authentic  narrative  of  the  escape  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender,  though  by  no  means  either  recent  or 
common^  with  the  additions  we  are  enabled  to 
make,  are  so  remarkable,  as  well  as  so  strictly 
in  keeping  with  our  ''  Recollections  of  Royalty/' 
&c.  that  we  conceive  little,  if  any,  apology  may 
be  necessary  for  laying  it  before  our  readers  : — 
The  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1746;  and  the  Young  Chevalier 
having  his  horse  shot  through  the  neck  with  a 
musket  ball,  and  seeing  the  rout  among  his  troops 
universal  and  irretrievable,  was  persuaded  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  was  soon  mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  chosen  friends*,  he  re- 

*  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  ;  his  two  Aid-de-Gamps,  Sir  David 
Murray  and  Mr.  Alexander  Macleod  ;  Captain  O'Sullivan, 
and  Captain  O'Neilie,  two  Irish  gentlemen,  who  had  the  French 
King's  commission;  Mr.  John  Hat»  one  of  his  secretaries;  with 
these  were  Edward  Bourk,  a  servant  of  Macleod  ;  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Hat,  and  one  Allan  Macdonald. 
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treated  by  Tordurrock,  a  village  about  nine 
miles  from  Inverness,  to  Aberardar,  about  three 
miles  farther  in  Mackintosh's  country ;  thence 
to  Paroline,  five  miles  farther  in  Lovat's  coun- 
try ;  and  thence  to  Gortulaig,  one  mile  farther^ 
a  house  of  Mr.  Fraser,  steward  to  Lord  Lot  at. 
At  this  place  he  found  Lord  Lovat  himself,  who 
exhorted  him  most  pathetically  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  and  remember  his  ancestor  Robert 
DE  Bruce,  who,  after  losing  eleven  battles,  by 
winning  the  twelfth  recovered  the  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  O'Sulliyan  and  O'Neile 
took  him  aside,  and  begged  him  to  listen  to  no 
such  insinuations. 

This  was  certainly  the  best  advice,  and  he 
followed  it ;  for,  about  ten  at  night,  he  set  for- 
ward,  and  reached  Invergary  about  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Invergary  was  a  castle  be- 
longing to  Macqonald  of  Glengary,  which  was 
not  then  burnt,  nor  was  its  owner,  who  after- 
wards sufi*ered  long  confinement  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  yet  taken  prisoner ;  but,  the  family  being 
absent,  it  could  afibrd  no  entertainment.  BouIik, 
however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  brace 
of  salmon  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  furnished 
the  little  company  with  a  meal.  After  their 
repast,  a  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  adventurer  should  pro- 
ceed with  only  O'Sullivan,  Allan  Macdonald, 
and  BouRK,  for  a  guide  :  it  was  farther  thought 
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necessary  that  he  should  change  cloaths  with 
BovRKj  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  set- 
ting out  about  two  o'clock,  they  reached  Do- 
nald Cameron's,  at  Glenpean,  about  nine  at 
night.  Being  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  not 
having  closed  his  eyes  for  more  than  eight  and 
forty  hours,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed  in  his 
cloaths,  and  fell  asleep ;  he  awaked  early  in  the 
morning,  greatly  refreshed,  and  continued  his 
course  on  foot,  through  places  that  perhaps  had 
never  before  been  trodden,  and  over  mountains 
which  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  all  who 
were  not  iii  equal  danger,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  the  Glen  of  Morar.  After  a  short  respite,  he 
proceeded  to  Boradale  in  Arisaig,  a  country  of 
Clanranald's,  where  he  rested  several  days,  giving 
and  getting  intelligence.  At  this  place  he  was 
again  joined  by  Capt.  O'Neille,  who  acquainted 
him  that  there  was  not  the  least  hope  of  re- 
assembling his  men,  and  that  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  get  out  of  the  country.  With  this  view, 
he  determined  to  move  towards  the  western  isles, 
hoping  there  to  find  a  ship  to  carry  him  abroad, 
more  easily  than  on  the  Continent 

At  a  place  called  Gualtergil,  in  the  isle  of  Sky, 
there  lived  an  old  man,  one  Donald  Macleod, 
who  was  a  good  pilot,  and  thought  to  be  trusty ; 
this  man  therefore  was  sent  for,  and  the  adven- 
turer committing  himself  to  him,  he  engaged  to 
conduct  him   through   the  isles   to  a   place   of 
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safety.  Accordingly,  an  eight-oared  barge  was 
procured,  and,  on  the  26th  of  April,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  the  Chief,  with  O'Neille, 
O'SuLLivAN,  Allan  Macdonald,  Bourr,  who 
officiated  as  boatman,  and  the  old  pilot,  embarked 
at  Lochnannaugh  in  Boredale,  the  very  place 
where  he  first  landed  in  Scotland. 

By  the  time  they  had  put  ofiF  frbm  shore  it 
was  become  quite  dark ;  and  in  a^  short  time 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain :  their  boat  had  no  covering,  and  they 
had  neither  light  nor  compass  on  board,  so  that 
they  drove  all  night  they  knew  not  whither,  the 
sea  every  moment  breaking  over  them,  and  the 
boat  being  in  equal  danger  of  sinking  and  over* 
setting;  it  happened,  however,  that  when  the 
day  broke,  the  storm  subsided^  and  they  dis- 
covered, with  great  joy,  a  promontory,  called 
Rossinish,  in  the  east  part  of  Benbicula,  a  small 
island  belonging  to  Clanranald,  and  lying  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vist.  Here  they  soon 
landed  in  safety,  and  with  all  possible  expedition 
made  a  fire,  the  little  crew  being  half  perished 
with  cold. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
supposing,  either  from  conjecture  or  intelligence^ 
that  the  fugitive  liad  repaired  to  the  western 
isles,  sent  Gen.  Campbell  in  pursuit  of  him, 
who  went  immediately  to  St.  Kilda,  where  he 
might    probably    have    found   him,    if   it    had 
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not  been  for  the  storm;  gb  that  what  appear- 
ed to  be  their  danger  Was  theil*  Betutlty.  The 
General  soon  found  that  there  wa^  hdbddy 
at  St.  Kilda  but  the  inhabiMfitd,  ^ho'  had  nd 
other  commerce  in  the  world  than  the  payment 

m 

of  their  rent  once  a  year  iri  Solan  goose  feclthers, 
and  who  did  not  know  that  such  a  being  ais 
CabSipbell  sought  existed  iii  the  World. 

While  this  was    doing,   the    adrentufer  lay 
weather-bound   at   Benbicula ;    but,   after  two 
days  and  two  nights,  he  and  hisr  attendantd  set 
sail  again,  On  the  29th,  for  Stornway,  the  chief 
port  of  Lewis,  which  is  the  northernmost  of  the 
Western    Isles ;  if  lies  about  fourteen   leagues 
fiorth    of   Beribiciila,  and   belongs  16  Sefifort. 
Soon  aft^r  they  put  to  seal,  they  were  overtstkert 
by  another  storm,  which  forced '  therti,  the' next 
mbrhihg,  into  Scalpsty,  ot  Glass,  ati  island  be- 
longing to  the  Laird  bf  MaIdleod,  atid,  passing^ 
ftir  shipwrecked  merchants,'  iVer^  hbspitably  en- 
tertained  by  Donald  Campbell,  the  fartiier  of 
the  island. 

On  the  1st  bf  Miiy,  a  boat  irriS  procured,  ahd' 
Macleod,  the  old  pilbt,  dispatbhed  td  Stornw'ay, 
to  freight  a  vefesel  for  the  Orkneys,  In  two  day« 
h^  sent  notice  that  the  vessel  was  ready,  arid  thfe 
Chief  immediately  put  to  sed,  and  on  the  4illk 
lahded  at  Loch  Sheffdrt;  from  wh^nfce,  with 
O'SuLLivAN,  O'Neille,  and  Boufik  the  gtlide, 
Jii^hAs  M AcpoNALD,  tiikiilg  his  leave  for  Soijllfii 
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Vist,    they  proceeded  on   foot   for  Stornway* 
Having  traveUedt  or  rather  wandered^  through 
the  hills  all  nighty  they  arrived,  on  the  5th,  at 
noon,  wet  and  weary,  at  the  point  of  Arinish, 
about  half  a  mile  S.  E.  of  Stornway.      Here 
Macleod,  their  pilot,  was  sent  for  from  Stornway, 
who  brought  them  some  refreshments,  and  then 
conducted  them  to  Lady  Kildum's,  a  M ackenzie, 
at  Arinish,  to  wait  till  all  should  be  ready  for  an 
embarkation.   But  the  next  morning,  upon  Mac- 
Leod's return  to  Stornway,  he  found,  to  his  inex- 
pressible confusion  and  surprise,  all  the  people  up 
in  arms,  and  an  embargo  laid  upon  all  shipping. 
His  servant,  it  seems,  had  got  drunk  in  his 
absence,  and  discovered  for  whom  the  ship  had 
been  hired.     The  whole  project  being  there-* 
fore  totally  ruined,  the  unhappy  fugitive  went 
hastily  from  Lady   Kildun's,  without  knowing 
what  course  to  take.     It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
sail  for  the  Orkneys,  in  the  boat  they  had ;  but 
this  the  crew,  now  reduced  to  two,  did  not  dare 
to  attempt,  and  it  was  then  resolved  that  they 
should  steer  southward,  along  the  coast,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  better  elsewhere. 

They  were,  however,  soon  driven  upon  a  de- 
sert island,  called  Evirn,  or  Iffurt ;  it  lies  about 
twelve  miles  from  Stornway,  and  is  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  over  each  way.  They  founds 
however,  some  fishermen  upon  it,  who,  taking 
the  wanderers  for  a  press-gang,  ran  away,  and 
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took  to  their  boat  with  great  precipitation^ 
leaving  all  their  fish  behind  them.  Finding,  by 
this  means,  a  good  dinner  where  they  least  ex- 
pected it,  the  Chief  proposed  to  leave  money  in 
its  place ;  but  being  told  that  this  piece  of  ho^- 
nesty  might  raise  a  dangerous  suspicion^  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  his  meal  at  free  cost. 
•  In  this  island,  the  weather  being  very  tem- 
pestuous, they  subsisted  some  days  upon  some 
fish  which  they  found  curing,  and  some  shell- 
fish which,  at  low  water,  they  picked  up  on 
the  beach.  This  was  bad  board,  but  they  had 
worse  lodging ;  for,  upon  the  whole  island, 
there  was  no  trace  of  human  dwelling,  except 
one  wretched  hovel,  of  which  the  walls  only 
were  standing;  within  these  walls,  therefore, 
they  lay  down  at  night  upon  the  bare  ground, 
and  spread  a  sail  over  them  by  way  of  canopy. 

In  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  weather  being 
more  favourable,  thej  embarked  for  the  Harris, 
and  touched  at  the  hospitable  farmer's  at  Seal- 
pay,  when  they  offered  money  in  vain  for  a 
better  boat. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  put  to  sea 
again  in  their  own  ;  but  it  happened  (whether  by 
inattention,  the  situation  of  the  coast,  or  the 
haziness  of  the  weather)  they  were  surprised 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  who  immediately 
gave  them  chase ;  they  rowed  away  with  all  their 
might,  and   the  vessel  continued  to  gain  upon 
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them^  during  a  chase  of  three  leagues,  so  that 
she  was  once  within  two  musket  shot.  The 
adventurer  encouraged  his  men  by  the  promise 
of  a  reward  if  they  escaped,  but  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  not  be  taken  alive ; 
they  therefore  redoubled  their  eflForts,  and  the 
wind  suddenly  dying  away,  the  man  of  war  was 
becalmed,  and  the  skiflf  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
Having  thus  escaped  once  more,  when  it  was  but 
just  possible  to  escape,  they  got  in  among  the 
rocks  at  the  point  of  Roudil,  an  island  in  the 
Harries  belonging  to  Macleod,  and  keeping 
close  along  the  shore,  at  length  landed  upon  the 
island  of  Loch  Sibert,  not  far  from  the  promon-r 
tory  in  Benbicula,  where  they  had  been  forced 
on  shore  by  the  storm  that  overtook  them  soon 
after  their  first  embarkation  at  Loch-Nannaugh. 

It  being  low  water  when  they  came  on  shore, 
the  Chief  assisted  the  boatmen  to  fill  a  cag  with 
partans,  or  sea  crabs,  and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Macleod,  their  pilot,  insisted 
upon  carrying  it  as  his  share  of  the  bagg-age. 

Having  wandered  about  two  miles  in  land, 
without  seeing  the  least  appearance  of  a  hoi^se, 
they  at  last  lighted  on  a  little  hovel,  the  entrance 
of  which  was  so  low,  that  the  adventurer  was 
forced  to  creep  into  it  on  his  hands  and  knees ; 
BouRK,  their  guide,  endeavoured  to  remedy  tbe 
inconvenience,  by  sinking  the  threshold,  which, 
however,  made  but  a  very  little  difl'erenpe.     In 
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this  hiding  place  he  continued  several  dtiys^  and 
Clanrakald»  the  Lord  of  Benbicula,  and  his 
lady^  bearing  where  he  was,  came  to  see  him, 
and  promised  him  all  the  service  4n  their  power. 

By  their  advice,  he  retired  ^sixteen  miles  far- 
ther up  the  country,  near  the  mountain  of  Cor- 
rodale  in  South- Vist ;  where  he  arrived,  under 
the  conduct  pf  Ranald  Macdonalb,  on  the 
sixteenth. 

M4CLE09,  their  pilot,  had  been  sent  off  the 
day  before  to  the  continent,  with  letters  to  Lo- 
CHiEL  and  Murray^  to  procure  three  articles  of 
great  importance ;  intelligence,  money,  and 
brandy.  A  filer  an  absence  of  eighteen  days, 
he  returned  with  some  inteHigence,  and  two 
anchors  of  brandy,  bat  no  money;  Murray, 
whom  be  found  with  LocHiix,  at  the  head  of 
LocB  Argaig,  declaring  that  he  could  spare 
none,  having  only  60  Louis-d'ors  for  himself. 
Maclcod  was  glad  to  find  his  master  iA  a  better 
dweDing  than  he  had  left  him,  though  it  was  no 
better  than  two  cow-hides,  supported  hy  four 
moveable  piUars  of  wood. 

Having  continued  here  a^ut  a  month,  during 
whichr  tiipe  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself  by 
boating,  fowling,  and  fishing,  exereises  which, 
if  they  did  not  much  suspend  his  anxiety,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  subsistence  of  his  company. 
But  hearing  that  some  militia  were  landed  in 
pucsuit  of  him,  at  Eriska,  a  littie  island  between 
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Barra  and  South-Vist,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
shift  the  scene.  On  the  14th  of  June,  there- 
fore, with  O'Neille,  O'Sullivan,  Bourr  the 
guide,  and  Macleod  the  pilot,  he  put  once  more 
to  sea,  and  landed  at  Ovia,  or  Fovaya,  a  small 
island  between  South -Vist  and  Benbicula. 

Here  he  was  hospitably  entertained  four  days 
by  Ranald  Macdonald,  who  happened  to  be 
upon  the  island  grazing  his  cattle. 

On  the  18th,  he  set  out  for  Rossingish,  the 
promontory,  where  he  had  landed  after  his  first 
embarkation,  but  perceiving  that  boats,  with 
militia  on  board,  were  continually  cruising  round 
it,  he  embarked,  in  order  to  return  to  Glen  Coro- 
dale,  in  South-Vist,  and  after  being  forced  out 
of  his  way  by  a  storm,  and  obliged  to  take  shel- 
ter from  the  winds  and  waves,  in  the  cleft  of  a 
rock,  he  at  last  arrived  at  Celliestiella,  in  South- 
Vist,  and  kept  moving,  to  and  again,  between 
that  place  and  Loch  Boisdale,  according  to  the 
motions  and  appearances  of  his  various  enemies. 

While  he  was  thus  shifting  his  ground,  and 
pressed  on  different  sides,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  Capt.  Caroline  Scot  was  landed  at 
Kilbride,  within  two  miles  of  him.  Upon  this, 
he  immediately  dismissed  all  his  associates,  ex- 
cept O'Neille,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
In  the  morning  he  learnt  that  Gen.  Campbell 
was  at  Bernera,  a  small  island  between  North- 
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Yist  and  the  Harries.  His  distress  and  danger 
were  now  very  great ;  he  was  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  forces  tliat  were  on  both  the  landsides 
of  him^  and  it  was  impossible  to  escape  by  sea, 
for  M ACLEOD,  the  pilot,  being  deserted  by  the 
boatmen,  on  his  dismission,  had  been  obliged  to 
sink  it.  In  this  dilemma,  O'Neille  thought  of 
applying  to  Miss  Flora  MacdonaLd,  \?hom  he 
knew  to  be  then  at  Milton,  her  brother's  house 
in  South-Vist,  whither  she  had  lately  come 
from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  on  a  visit.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Milton,  leaving  his  friend  (who  did  not 
dare  to  quit  his  hiding-place)  behind,  and  telling 
the  lady  his  situation,  urged  her  to  go  to  him. 
To  this,  at  length,  convinced  of  the  necessity, 
she  consented,  taking  with  her  only  one  Macre* 
CHAN,  as  a  servant. 

Miss  Flora  being  conducted  by  O'Neille  to 
the  forlorn  fugitive,  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  procure  him  a  female  dress,  and,  in  that 
disguise^  carry  him  out  of  the  country  as  her 
maid  servant. 

In  prosecution  of  this  plan^  she  set  out^  on 
the  21st  of  June^  for  Clanranald's,  where  she 
hoped  to  procure  such  apparel  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  it ;  but  having 
no  passports,  she,  and  her  servant  Macrechan, 
were  made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  the  militia. 
.  The  lady,  desiring  to  see  their  officer,  was 
told  be  was  absent^  and  would  not  be  with  them 
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till  the  next  morning.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
delay,  but  patience  was  the  only  remedy.  In 
the  morning  the  officer  arrived^  and  MisB  Mac* 
DONALD  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  Hugh  Macdqnald  of  Armadale^  her  Aether- 
in-law.  Of  him  she  soon  procured  not  only  her 
discharge^  but  the  passports  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  prosecution  of  her  schem^.  One 
for  herself  one  of  Mac&echav,  and  one  for 
Betty  Bur&j  the  name  to  be  assumed  by  the 
adventurer.  She  also  prevailed  upon  him  to  give 
her  a  letter  for  her  mother^  recommending 
Betty  as  an  excellent  spinner^  knowing  that  her 
mother  was  in  great  want  of  such  a  person. 

Macdokald,  accordingly,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  bis  wife :-  * 

**  I  have  sent  your  daughter  from  this  country, 
lest  she  should  be  frighted  by  the  troops  lying 
here.  She  has  got  with  her  one  Betty  Burk, 
aa  Irish  girl,  who,  as  she  tells  me,  is  a  good 
spinner.  If  her  spinning  pleases  you,  you  may 
keep  her  till  she  spins  all  your  lint,  or,  if  you 
have  any  wool  to  spin,  you  may  employ  her.  I 
have  sent  Mac&echam  along  with  your  daughter^ 
and  Betty  Bur&  to  take  care  of  theiq. 

''  I  am  your  dutiful  husband, 

'^  Hugh  Macdonald.'' 

Thus  Miss  Flora's  having  been  stofiped  by 
the  militia,  proved  a  very  fortunate  accident,  and, 
having  obtained  all  she  desired,  she  proceeded 
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to  CL4iiRANAXD'Sj  where  she  communicated  her 
design  to  the  lady^  whom  she  found  ready  to 
do  all  in  her  power  to  prooiote-it.  Several  days 
>vere  spent  in  preparations,  and  in  receiving  and 
returning  messages^  by  the  trusty  O'Noixe. 

On  the  27th  of  June^  all  things  being  ready^ 
a  boat  was  procured,  and  Miss  Flora  M ac- 
DONALD,  Lady  Clanranald,  and  honest  'Macre- 
CHAN^  were  conducted  by  O'Neille  to  his 
friend's  hiding-place,  being  about  eight  miles 
distant;  he  received  him  with  an  impatience 
and  joy  suitable  to  the  occasion^  and  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  the  prospect  of  being 
soon  out  of  danger ;  but^  while  supper  was  pre- 
paring, a  servant  arrived^  out  of  breathy  with  in- 
telligence that  an  advanced  party  of  the  Camp- 
bells^ under  Capt.  Ferguson^  were  within  two 
miles  of  them. 

Thisj  at  once,  put  an  end  to  their  repast,  and 
t)iey  all  hurried  to  the  boat,  in  which  they  es- 
caped to  a  farther  point,  where  they  passed  the 
ni^t  without  farther  alarm. 

But  the  next  morning,  the  28th,  another  servant 
came,  in  great  haste,  to  Lady  Clanbanald,  and 
informed  her  that  Capt.  Ferguson  was  then  at 
h^r  bouse,  and  had  passed  the  night  in  her  bed. 
This  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  re^ 
turn,  in  order  to  prevent  enquiries  where  she  was. 
Whc^  she  arrived,  Ferguson  questioned  her  very 
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strictly  where  she  had  been,  but  she  gave  him 
such  answers  as  left  him  wholly  in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Clanranald  was  gone.  Miss 
Flora  told  her  ward  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  ; 
he  therefore  put  on  his  female  attire,  and  they 
repaired  to  the  water  side,  where  a  boat  lay 
ready ;  O'Neille  earnestly  desired  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  lady's  prudence  got  the  better  of 
his  importunity.  Betty  Bourr  then.  Miss  Flora, 
and  Mackechan,  being  come  to  the  water  side,  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  they  should  not  em- 
bark till  it  was  night.  They  therefore  made 
themselves  a  little  fire,  on  a  piece  of  the  rock,  as 
well  to  warm  as  to  dry  themselves,  but  they  had 
scarcely  got  round  it  before  the  approach  of  four 
wherries,  full  of  armed  men,  obliged  them  to  ex- 
tinguish it  in  all  haste,  and  hide  themselves,  by 
squatting  down  in  the  heath,  till  the  enemy  was 
gone  by. 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  they  embarked, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  a  se- 
rene sky  ;  but  the  night  proved  tempestuous, 
and  drove  them  out  of  their  course,  so  that  in  the 
morning,  when  the  wind  abated,  the  boatmen, 
having  no  compass,  knew  not  how  to  steer ;  at 
last,  however,  they  discovered  the  Point  of  Wa- 
ternish,  on  the  west  corner  of  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
and  attempted  to  land ;  but,  upon  approaching 
the  shore,  they  found  the  place  possessed  by  a 
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body  of  forces^  and  saw  three  boats,  or  yawls, 
upon  the  strand.  They  bore  away,  therefore, 
with  all  speed,  and,  though  fired  at  to  bring  too, 
escaped  a  pursuit. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th,  in  the  forenoon,  they 
landed  at  Kilbridge  in  Totternish,  about  12  miles 
north  from  Waternish  ;  they  went  on  shore  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden  belonging  to  a  seat  of 
Sir  Alexander  M acdonnel,  called  Monggestot, 
and  Miss  Flora  leaving  Betty  Bourr  in  the 
boat,  went  up  with  her  servant  to  the  house. 
Sir  Alexander  was  absent,  and  she  found  his 
lady,  and  a  military  officer,  who  was  in  quest  of 
her  charge.    The  officer  asked  her  many  ques- 
tions, which  she  evaded  as  well  as  she  could,  and, 
at  last,  found  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  Lady 
Macdonald   with    the    adventurer's     situation. 
Her  ladyship  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  act 
in  so  critical  a  juncture,  but  having,  by  great 
accident,  Mr.  Macdonald    of  Kingsborrow,  a 
relation  of  Sir  Alexander,  and  his  factor,  with 
her  in  the  house,  she  consulted  him,  and  they 
agreed  to   send  immediately  for  a  friend,  Mr. 
Donald   Roy  Macdonald,  who  was  at  a  sur- 
geon's in  the  neighbourhood,  under  cure  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  atCulloden,  in  his 
foot. 

When  Roy  Macdonald  came,  it  was  agreed, 
that  Macdonald  should  conduct  the  wanderer 
that  night  to  Port  Rey,  by  way  of  Kingsborrow, 
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and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  the  old 
Laird  of  Rasay  ;  in  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Roy  Macdonald  was  dispatched,  to  give 
the  Lord  of  Rasay  notice ;  and  Macrechan  was 
sent  to  their  charge,  who  was  lurking  near  the 
boat  on  the  shore,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
scheme  that  had  been  concerted  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  to  direct  him  to  the  back  of  a  certain 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  where  he  was  to  wait 
for  his  conductor. 

These,  steps  being  taken,  and  the  boat  and 
boatmen  discharged,  Macdonald  found  his  ward 
at  the  place  appointed,  and  after  he  had  taken 
some  refreshment  which  Macdonald  brou«:ht 
him,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  they  set  forward. 

In  their  walk  they  were  joined  by  some  coun- 
try people  who  were  coming  from  Kirk ;  the 
awkward  appearance  of  poor  Betty  Bourk  seem- 
ed strangely  to  excite  their  curiosity  ;  and  they 
asked  so  many  questions,  that  Macdonald  was 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  :  this,  however, 
was  no  easy  matter,  till  at  last  he  said,,  ^'  O  sirs, 
cannot  you  let  alone  talking  of  worldly  affairs  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  have  patience  till  another  day  ?" 
The  simple  and  honest-hearted  ^peasants  were 
struck  with  the  reproof,  and  immediately  retired. 

The  travellers  were  soon  after  overtaken  by 
Miss  Flora  and  her  servant,  on  horseback,  who 
had  also  been  joined  by  some  acquaintances  on 
the  road.     One  of  the  strangers  could  not  forbfeai* 
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making^  obserTation?  upon  tiie  \ot\g  strides  and 
masculine  demeanor  of  the  great  tawdry  woman 
that  was  walking  with  MacdoiIald  ;  and  Miss 
Flora,  being  under  gresit  apprehehsiohs  for  thd 
effects  of  ferther  travelKng  together,  urged  her 
company  to  ntend  their  ptice,  upon  pretence  that 
they  would  be  benighted  :  this  artifice  sucfceeded^ 
and  the  riders  soon  left  the  two  tfavellers  6n  foot 
out  of  sight. 

Thfey  arrived  at  Kingsborrow,  Macdonald'^s 
seat,  about  eleven  at  night,  having  \^lked  seven 
miles  of  their  journey  in  constant  rain  ;  and  Miss 
Macdonald,  having  given  her  company  the  sKp, 
arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  a  way  farthef* 
about. 

The  wife  of  Macdonald,  called  Lady  Kings- 
B<iRRow,  who  was  gbing  to  bed,  immediately 
dressed  herself  again,  and  ordered  a  suppef. 
Betty  Bourr  eat  heartily,  smoked  a  pipe,  and 
went  to  bed. 

.  When  Lady  Kii^dsboRRow  was  alone  witli 
Miss  Florae  and  had  heard  Betty  Burr's  adven- 
tures, she  expressed  great  regret  at  finditig  that 
the  boatmen  had  beer\  dismissed  ;  and  observed, 
rery  justly,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  detained 
at  least  till  the  Fugitive  had  got  farther  from  his 
pursuers.  As  it  was  thought  probable  that  these 
boatmen  might  discover  the  secret  of  his  disguise, 
he  was  advised  next  morning  to  lay  it  by  :  he  rea- 
dily consented  ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 
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servants,  who  took  him  for  a  woman,  to  see  him 
depart  in  his  woman's  dress,  a  suit  of  man's  ap- 
parel was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  neigh- 
bouring vTood,  whither  he  repaired  to  put  it  on. 
The  female  dress  was  concealed  in  a  bush,  and 
afterwards,  upon  the  alarm  of  a  search,  burnt. 
Betty  having  now  again  changed  her  sex,  pro- 
ceeded with  Macrechan,  and  Macdonald's 
cow  boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  named  Mac 
QuEN,  who  was  to  be  guide  to  Portsey,  distant 
seven  long  Scotch  miles,  where  he  arrived  safe, 
but  very  wet. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  performed 
this  journey  without  detection  ;  yet  it  would  have 
been  more  fortunate  if  he  had  continued  hidden 
wherehe  parted  with  his  faithful  friend  O'Neille; 
for  O'Neille,  repairing  to  South  Vest,  met  with 
O'SuLLi.vAN  there,  and  two  days  after  a  French 
cutter,  with  120  armed  men,  arrived  to  carry  ofiF 
the  Adventurer  to  France.  O'Sullivan  imme- 
diately went  on  board,  but  O'Neille,  with  a  no- 
ble and  generous  friendship, preferring  the  inte- 
rest of  him,  whom  he  considered  as  his  Prince,  to 
his  own,  went  immediately  in  quest  of  him.  Af- 
ter some  search,  he  learnt  that  he  had  left  the 
place  two  days  before  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
cutter  being  discovered  and  pursued,  took  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  wind  to  sail  for  France.  Poor 
O'Neille,  being  thus  left  behind,  was  soon 
after  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  Edinburgh 
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Castle,  till  he  was  released  on  the  cartel  as  a 
French  officer; 

At  Portsey,  the  adventurer  met  with  Miss 
Flora  and  Roy  Macdonald^  who  had  been  dis- 
patched to  apprise  the  old  Laird  of  Rasay  of  his 
guest  Rasay  is  an  island  at  a  little  distance 
from  Portsey;  and  though  the  laird  was  ab- 
sent^ a  boat  had  been  procured  to  carry  the  ad- 
venturer thither;  and  John  and  Murdoch,  Mac- 
Leod of  Rasev's  eldest  and  third  sons,  and  one 
Malcolm  Macleod,  who  had  been  in  the  rebel- 
lion, were  come  to  Portsey  to  attend  him.  Here 
then  he  took  leave  of  his  friend  Roy  Macdonald, 
who  could  not  conveniently  travel,  as  the  wound 
in  his  foot  was  not  cured  ;  and  of  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  whose  sex  would  not  permit  her  to 
accompany  him  farther  without  suspicion,  and 
early  on  the  1st  of  July  arrived  at  Glam  in 
Rasay. 

This  place,  however,  they  found  in  a  condition 
very  different  from  what  they  expected;  far 
a  party  of  the  King's  troops  had  burnt  all 
the  houses,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
so  that  the  wanderer  had  no  better  asylum  than 
a  miserable  hut,  in  which  he  lay  upon  the  bare 
ground,  with  only  a  whisp  of  heath  for  his  pil- 
low ;  nor  had  he  any  other  provision  than  such 
as  one  of  the  gentlemen,  whp  could  appear  with- 
out danger,  fetched  him  from  time  to  time  in 
the  corner  of  his  plaid. 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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After  continuing  here  two  days,  he  sailed,  on 
the  3J  of  July,  for  Trotternish,  in  Sky,  in  the 
same  small  boat^  which  could  not  contain  more 
than  seven  persons  :  he  met  with  a  storm,  but  he 
diverted  the  crew  from  their  intention  of  putting 
back,  by  singing  them  an  Highland  song ;  and 
about  eleven  at  night  they  landed  at  a  place  in 
Sky,  called  Nicholson's  Great  Rock  ;  the  pre- 
cipice was  very  steep,  yet  they  made  shift  to 
clamber  up ;  and  after  wandering  about  some 
time,  at  length  took  up  their  abode  in  a  byre,  or 
cowhouse. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  July  4th, 
he  set  out  with  only  Malcolm  Macleod,  upon  a 
new  progress,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  continue 
long  in  a  place,  though  he  had  yet  no  prospect 
of  escaping  to  another  country.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  he  should  travel  as  Macleod's  ser- 
vant; and,  the  better  to  support  the  character, 
he  carried  the  baggage,  which  consisted  of  two 
shirts,  one  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  brogues, 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  some  mouldy  scraps  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  three  pint  stone  bottle  of 
water. 

In  this  manner  they  marched,  till  they  came  near 
Stath,  in  MacKinnon's  country.  Here  a  new  cir- 
cumstance of  danger  arose ;  for  MacKinnon's 
men  having  been  out  in  the  adventurer's  service, 
there  was  the  greater  risk  of  his  being  known. 
As   a  farther    disguise,    therefore,   having 
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changed  his  waUtcoat  for  that  of  hia  supposed 
master,  which  was  not  so  fine,  he  took  off  bis 
wig,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  tied  a  dirty 
handkerchief  about  his  head,  and  pulled  his 
bonnet  over  it. 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  appeared  to 
have  been  done  in  vain ;  for  meeting  three  of 
MacKinnon's  men,  they  instantly  knew  their  late 
master,  and  burst  into  tears. 

This  mark  of  their  affection  prevented  appre- 
hensions of  treachery ;  and  the  travellers,  pur- 
suing their  way  through  the  worst  roads  in 
Scotland,  after  a  stretch  of  four  and  twenty 
Highland  miles,  arrived  at  the  house  of  John 
Mackinnok,  MacLeod's  brother-in-law.  The 
adventurer  was  in  a  miserable  condition,  having 
slipped  up  to  the  middle  in  a  bog ;  he  therefore 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  refreshment.  MacKin- 
non not  being  at  home,  he  was  introduced  to 
bis  wife,  Macleod'9  sister,  as  one  Lewis  Crew, 
his  servant ;  and  after  he  had  been  well  washed 
and  fedj  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Maclbod,  in  the  meantime,  went  in  quest  of 
MACKINNON,  whom  he  soon  found ;  and  telling 
him  whom  he  had  got  for  a  guest,  dispatch^ 
him  to  him  to  hire  a  boat  for  the  continent 
MACKINNON  applied  to  the  old  laird  of  Mackinnoii, 
who  undertook  to  bring  his  boat  immediately. 

The  boat  soon  after  arrived,  with  the  laird 
and  his  lady,  who  brought  what  wine  and  pro 
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visions  they  could  furnish.  They  all  dined  to- 
gether in  a  cave  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that 
no  person  should  proceed  with  the  wanderer 
but  the  old  laird,  and  John  Mackinnon,  Mac- 
Leod's brother-in-law  :  these  three,  therefore, 
went  on  board  the  boat,  manned  with  four 
rowers,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  4th  of  July, 
having  made  this  progress,  slept,  dined,  and  pro- 
cured a  boat,  in  little  more  than  thirteen  hours. 

They  landed  safely  about  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  on  the 
south  side  of  Loch  Nevis,  near  Little  Malloch, 
where  they  lay  three  nights  in  the  open  fields. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  old  laird 
and  one  of  the  boatmen  went  in  search  of  a 
cave,  that  might  afford  them  better  lodging ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  adventurer,  with  John 
Mackinnon,  and  the  three  other  boatmen,  took 
the  boat,  and  rowed  up  Loch  Nevis,  along  the 
coast,  upon  the  same  errand  ;  but  upon  doubling 
the  point,  they  were  surprised  and  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  another  boat,  with  five  of  the 
Highland  militia  on  board,  whom  they  knew  by 
the  red  crosses  in  their  bonnets.  The  militia 
called  to  them  to  come  up,  but  this  was  only  a 
signal  for  them  to  stand  away  with  all  the  speed 
they  could  make  :  the  militia  immediately  pur- 
sued them  ;  but  the  three  rowers  exerted  them- 
selves with  such  strength  and  dexterity,  that  they 
out-went  them,  and  by  turning  another  pointy 
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got  out  of  sight :  they  thought  it  safest,  how- 
ever, to  go  on  shore  ;  and  the  adventurer,  with 
John  M ackjnnon,  and  one  of  the  boatmen,  being 
safely  landed,  they  ran  to  the  lop  of  a  hill,  where 
they  saw  the  boat  that  had  pursued  them  rowing 
back  again.  On  this  hill  the  poor  hunted  fugi- 
tive slept  three  hours,  and  then  re-embarking, 
crossed  the  Loch  to  a  little  island,  about  a  mile 
from  Scotus's  house;  from  thence  soon  after 
they  again  passed  the  Loch,  and  landed  at  Mal- 
loch,  where  they  met  again  with  the  old  laird 
and  the  boatman  that  had  been  with  him ;  and 
having  refreshed  themselves,  they  set  out  for 
Macdonald's  of  Morar,  which  was  distant  about 
eight  miles. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  discovered 
some  people  at  a  distance,  who  were  coming 
towards  the  road;  upon  this  the  adventurer, 
with  the  assistance  of  John  MacKinnon,  took 
off  his  plaid,  and  folding  it  up,  laid  it  upon  his 
shoulders,  with  a  knapsack  upon  it ;  and  then 
tying  a  handkerchief  about  his  head,  walked  be-, 
hind  his  associates  as  a  servant :  in  this  disguise 
he  passed  unquestioned,  and  coming  up  to  a 
shealing  or  cowhouse,  they  were  refreshed  with 
a  draught  of  milk  by  Archibald  Macdonald, 
grandson  to  Macdonald  of  Scotus ;  they  then 
pursued  their  journey,  and  at  another  shealing 
procured  a  guide  to  Morar.  When  they  came 
thither,  they  found  Macdonald  in  a  bothy,  or  hut^ 
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his  house  having  been  burnt:  he  received  his 
guests  as  well  as  his  situation  would  permit^  and 
having  conducted  them  to  a  cave^  they  slept  ten 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  he  went  in  quest  of 
young  Clakranald  ;  but  not  finding  him,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  adventurer  should  set  forward 
for  Borodale's  of  Glen  Biasdale^  with  only  John 
MACKINNON  and  a  boy^  a  son  of  M acdonald's^ 
their  host,  for  a  guide.  At  Glen  Biasdale  they 
arrived  before  day,  but  found  their  friend's 
house  burnt^  and  himself  at  a  hut  hard  by.  To 
this  gentleman  John  resigned  his  charge,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  done  my  duty,  do  you  do  yours.** 

To  this  hut  Glenaladale,  a  Macdonald  of 
Clanranald's  family,  was  sent  for,  who  arrived 
about  the  15th  of  June,  and  brought  intelligence 
of  Lochiel  and  others  of  the  party.  The  adven- 
turer proposed  to  go  to  Lochabar,  where  Lochiel 
was  supposed  to  be ;  but  as  all  the  passes  were 
closely  guarded,  this  was  deemed  impracticable. 
Upon  more  particular  inquiry,  they  found  that 
the  king^s  troops  formed  one  entire  line  from 
Inverness  to  Port  Augustus,  and  from  Fort  Au- 
gustus to  Fort  William;  and  another  from  the 
head  of  Loch  Arkaig  cross  all  the  avenues  to 
Lochabar.  The  adventurer^  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  continue  some  time  at  Glen  Biasdale ; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  alarmed  by  an  account, 
that  some  intelligence  having  been  obtained  of 
his  retreat.  General  Campbell  was  arrived  with 
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400  men  on  one  side  of  him^  and  Captain  Caro- 
line Scot  with  500  on  the  other ;  and  that  they 
were  forming  a  circle  round  him  at  about  two 
miles  distant. 

In  this  situation  he  was  advised  to  attempt  an 
escape  to  the  braes  of  Glenmoriston  immediately^ 
and  to  sculk  there,  and  in  Lovat's  country,  till 
the  passes  should  be  opened ;  but  as  he  was  ut-^ 
terly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  Donald 
Cameron,  of  Glenpean,  was  sent  for  to  he  his 
guide.  Cameron  returned  with  the  messenger, 
and  conducted  his  charge,  accompanied  by  Glen- 
ALADALE,  in  Safety  through  the  guards  that  were 
in  the  pass,  though  they  were  obliged  to  creep 
upon  all  fours^  passing  so  close  to  the  tents,  that 
they  heard  the  soldiers  talking  to  each  other, 
and  could  see  them  walking  between  them  and 
the  fires. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these  tents,  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  over  a  mountain,  and  a  small 
rivulet  that  issued  from  the  precipice,  and  in 
gliding  downwards  spread  over  its  side,  render- 
ed the  steep  and  pathless  rout  which  they  took 
to  descend  it  extremely  slippery,  it  being  a  mix- 
ture of  grass  and  heath.  The  night  was  now 
shut  in,  and  the  guide  going  foremost,  his  charge 
came  next,  and  Glenaladale  crept  along  at 
some  distance  behind.  In  this  situation  it  hap^r 
pened  that  the  adventurer's  foot  slipped,  and 
rolling  down  the  declivity,  he  would  inevitably 
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have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  if  Cameron^  who 
was  a  little  before  him,  had  not  catched  hold  of 
his  arm  wilh  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid 
fast  hold  of  the  heath.  In  this  situation,  how- 
ever, he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  long*, 
for  he  that  fell  not  being  able  to  recover  his  legs, 
and  he  that  held  him  being  unable  long  to  sus- 
tain his  weight,  he  would  soon  have  been  obliged 
either  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  heath,  and  fall  with 
him,  or  let  him  fall  by  himself.  Glenaladalb 
was  still  behind,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had. 
happened  ;  and  Cameron  feared,  that  if  he  call- 
ed out,  his  voice  might  be  heard  by  some  who 
were  in  search  after  him.  In  this  dilemma, 
however,  he  at  last  resolved  to  call,  as  their  only 
chance ;  and  Glenaladale,  alarmed  by  the  cry, 
ran  to  their  assistance,  just  in  time  to  preserve 
them  :  he  laid  hold  of  the  adventurer's  other 
arm,  and  with  great  difficulty  drew  him  up,  and 
set  him  upon  his  feet. 

The  dangers  before  him,  however,  were  scarce 
inferior  to  those  he  had  escaped ;  he  had  no 
means  of  getting  off  by  sea,  and  on  the  land-side 
he  was  hemmed  in  by  a  military  line,  consisting 
of  27  little  camps,  which  were  called  the  Chain  ; 
and  this  line,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  pass,  as  the  only  expedient  to  avoid  being 
starved  to  death  in  his  hiding-place,  or  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  sought  him. 

They  set  out  on  this  perilous  attempt  after 
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sun-set^  and  the  night  happened  to  be  remarka- 
bly   dark  :    when   they  came  near  the  Chain^ 
whicb^  notwithstanding  the  darkness^  they  could^ 
as  they  had  been  lang  in  it,  discover  at  some  dis- 
tance^ it  was  wisely  proposed  by  Donald  Came- 
ron to  pass  it  alone,  and  return  again  ;  *^  for/' 
said  he^  *'  if  I  pass  it  in  safety,  you  may  venture 
to  follow  me  the  second  time ;  and  if  I  am  taken^ 
you  may  for  the  present  escape."     Cameron  ac- 
cordingly passed  the  Chain  alone^  and  returned ; 
and  his  friend  then  safely  passed  it  with  him ; 
but  it  was  then  necessary  to  walk  a  considerable 
way  parallel  to  it,  at  a  small  distance,  there  be- 
ing no  other  way  to  the  place  they  were  bound 
for.     As  it  happened^  however^  they  passed  un- 
discovered^ and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  the  21st^  they  came  to  a  place  called 
Corriscorridill,    near  the  head  of    Loch-Uim, 
\%here,  choosing  a  fastness,  they  took  such  re- 
freshment as  could  be  had^  which  was  only  a 
slice   of  cheese  covered   with   oatmeal^   and  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  brook. 

In  this  hold  they  stayed  the  whole  day^  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings  Cameron^  knowing 
the  way  no  farther,  crept  out  with  Glenaladale^ 
to  see  if  any  body  could  be  found  who  might  be 
trusted  as  a  guide  the  rest  of  the  way.  At  this 
time  the  sun  was  not  quite  set ;  and  they  had 
gone  but  a  very  little  way  from  their  hiding 
place,  when  they  discovered  it  to  be  within  can- 
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non-shot  of  two  small  camps  that  made  part  of 
the  Chain,  and  saw  some  soldiers  driving  a  few 
sheep  together  for  slaughter :  upon  this  disco- 
very they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  in  that  posture  crept  back  to  warn  their 
friend  of  his  danger ;  and  they  all  three  set  out 
on  a  different  course.  Cameron  soon  after  left 
him^  and  he  pursued  his  course  towards  Glen- 
moriston,  attended  only  by  Glenaladale. 

It  happened^  as  they  w^ere  making  their  way 
through  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  hills 
and  moors,  Glenaladale  suddenly  missed  his 
purse :  this  was  a  dreadful  stroke^  for  it  contain- 
ed forty  guineas^  which  was  their  whole  stock. 
After  some  consultation^  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  venture  back  to  seek  it^  but  that  he 
should  go  alone^  and  that  his  friend  should  rest 
himself  on  an  adjacent  hill  till  his  return. 

The  adventurer^  therefore,  sat  down  alone  to 
wait  the  event,  but  he  had  not  sat  long  before 
he  was  alarmed  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  whom  he 
saw  advancing  at  a  distance  :  he  immediately 
stooped  down,  and  concealed  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  yet  not  so  but  that  he  might  have  been 
seen  by  the  soldiers,  if  they  had  looked  wistfully 
that  way,  for  he  saw  them  very  plainly  pass  by, 
and  take  the  very  route  that  he  and  his  guide 
would  have  taken,  if  the  loss  of  the  purse  had 
not  stopped  them.  When  they  were  gone,  it 
was  some  alleviation  of  that  misfortune  to  reflect 
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that  it  had  prevented  a  greater.  In  this  dreary 
solitude,  forlorn  and  desolate,  his  situation  was 
endeared  by  the  danger  that  he  had  escaped^ 
and  his  mind  was  diverted  from  present  evils  by 
the  apprehension  of  future.  In  a  short  timet 
however,  Glenaladale  returned,  and  by  great 
good  fortune  had  found  his  purse.  They  imme- 
diately continued  tlieir  rout  together,  but  were 
again  obliged  to  change  its  direction. 

By  these  accidents,  the  length  and  fatigue  of  . 
their  journey  were  greatly  increased  ;  however, 
they  reached  Glen-moriston  on  the  24d),  but 
were  almost  famished,  having  been  eight  and 
forty  hours  without  food.  It  happened  that  at 
this  place  Glenaladalb  found  eight  men  who 
were  fugitives  from  the  rebel  army,  and  who, 
the  moment  they  saw  their  commander,  knew 
him,  and  wept.  By  these  sharers  of  his  fortune 
he  was  conducted  to  a  natural  cave,  called  Coir- 
agoth,  in  the  brae  of  Glen-moriston,  where  they 
refreshed  him  with  the  best  provisions  they  had, 
and  made  him  up  a  bed  with  fern  and  tops  of 
heath.  After  his  repast,  he  lay  down,  and  soon 
felt  asleep,  not  needing  the  murmurs  of  a  fine 
transparent  stream  that  glided  through  the  cave 
by  his  bed  side  to  lull  him  to  repose.  In  this 
romantic  habitation  be  continued  three  days^  and 
then,  being  sufficiently  refreshed,  they  removed 
two  miles  farther,  to  a  place  called  Coirskrcasch, 
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where  they   took  up  their  abode  in  a  natural 
grotto,  not  less  romantic  than  that  they  had  left. 

They  mounted  guard  regularly  every  day, 
placed  centry  posts  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
glen,  and  had  a  foraging  party  of  two,  to  fetch 
in  provisions  in  their  own  cautious  way :  it  is 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  these  poor  fellows,  that 
though  neither  of  them  had  a  shilling  in  the 
world,  yet  they  were  proof  against  a  reward  of 
£30,000,  which  they  knew  they  might  obtain  by 
betraying  their  trust. 

With  these  men  and  his  friend  Glenaladale, 
the  adventurer  continued  between  the  braes  of 
Glen-moriston  and  Glen-strathferrar,  till  the 
guards  were  removed,  and  the  passes  opened. 
It  was  then  generally  believed  that  he  was  killed, 
a  person  having  been  killed  who  was  taken  for 
him ;  and  the  guards  after  that  remitted  their 
vigilance. 

On  the  14th  of  August  he  went  with  his  new 
retinue  to  the  seat  of  Lochiel,  at  Achnasnal,  on 
the  side  of  Loch  Arkaig,  two  miles  from  Achna- 
carie,  in  Lochabar.  They  brought  no  provi- 
sions with  them,  expecting  to  be  better  provided 
in  that  country ;  but,  to  their  unspeakable  disap- 
pointment and  distress,  they  found  the  seat 
burnt,  and  the  cattle  driven  away.  Here  then 
they  remained  some  time,  looking  upon  each 
other  with  a  dejection  and  despair  which  kept 
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them  silent^  and   which  indeed  no  words  could 
express. 

At  last^  one  of  them  happened  to  see  a  single 
hart,  at  which  he  took  aim^  and  fortunately  shot. 
On  this^  without  bread  or  salt,  they  made  an 
eager  and  hasty  meal,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  get  it  ready. 

From  this  place  one  of  the  company  went  in 
search  of  Lochiel^  at  the  very  time  when  Lochiel 
had  sent  in  search  of  the  adventurer.  Lochiel's 
messenger  found  him  in  a  hut^  built  on  purpose 
for  his  use,  between  Achnasnal  and  Loch  Arkaig: 
he  was  without  shoe  or  stocking,  had  a  long 
beard,  a  dirty  shirty  an  old  black  kelt  coat,  a  plaid 
and  philibeg,  with  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side ; 
but  cheerful,  says  the  writer  of  this  narrative, 
and  in  good  health. 

When  he  heard  that  Lochiel  was  safe^  he 
thrice  gave  solemn  thanks  to  God,  and  proposed 
going  immediately  to  him;  but  understanding 
that  there  was  a  rumour  of  his  having  passed 
Creyarock  with  Lochiel  and  thirty  men,  they 
rightly  judged  that  it  might  occasion  a  search  in 
the  country  they  were  to  pass  through,  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  stay  sometime  longer  where  they 
were;  and  Glenaladale  was  dispatched  to  look 
out  for  ships  on  the  west  coast ;  and  the  Glen- 
MORisoN  men,  whose  service  was  no  longer  want- 
ed, were  dismissed. 

In  this  place  he  was  joined  by  the  sons  of 
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Cameron  of  Cluns^  Mr.  John  Cameron,  an  iti- 
nerant preacher ;  Capt.  Macraw,  of  Glengary's 
regiment,  and  a  few  others  ;  with  this  company 
he  continued  moving  about,  between  three  diffe- 
rent huts,  till  about  the  28th  of  August. 

As  they  were  one  day  in  the  hut,  which  Came- 
ron of  Cluns  had  built  for  his  family,  after  his 
house  had  been  burnt,  one  of  the  children  gave 
an  alarm,  that  a  party  of  the  King's  troops  were 
in  sight.  The  Adventurer  was  then  asleep,  it 
being  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
rest  were  thrown  into  great  consternation.  They 
waked  him,  however,  and  apprized  him  of  the 
danger,  upon  which  he  called  for  his  gun,  assem- 
bled his  few  friends,  examined  their  pieces  ;  and 
having  encouraged  them,  by  a  short  exhortation, 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  he  march- 
ed with  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  com- 
manded a  prospect  of  Glenklngie,  but  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  Two  of  ihe  party  were  then 
dispatched  to  reconnoitre  more  closely,  audit  was 
resolved  to  go  that  night  to  the  top  of  Mallanta- 
gart. 

When  the  scouts  had  got  to  the  strath  of 
Cluns,  the  women  told  them  that  the  party  which 
had  been  seen  consisted  of  200  men  of  Loudon's 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Grant 
of  Knockando,  in  Strath  Spey  ;  that  they  had 
carried  off  ten  milch  cows,  which  Cameron  of 
Cluns  had  bought  after  the  loss  of  his  own  ;  that 
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they  bad  found  out  one  of  the  huts  in  which  the 
adventurer  had  been  hidden^  and  that  they  were 
gone  to  fetch  Barrisdal's  cattle  to  the  camp. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  company 
and  their  chief  removed  from  the  Braes  of  Glen- 
kengie  to  those  of  Athnacario,  wading  through 
the  water  of  Arkey  up  to  mid  thigh. 

While  they  were  at  this  place,  the  messenger 
who  bad  been  dispatched  to  Lochiel,  returned, 
and  brought  it  as  his  opinion^  that  the  Adven- 
turer would  be  more  safe  among  the  hills  between 
the  Braes  of  Badenoch  and  Athol^  where  he  was 
skulking  himself,  than  in  his  present  situation, 
and  advised  him  to  go  thither  immediately.  This 
advice  was  very  pleasing,  and  the  Adventurer 
putting  it  in  execution  without  delay,  the  two 
friends  met  to  their  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
soon  after. 

About  the  twelfth  of  September,  Mr.  Cameron 
was  sent  southward  to  hire  a  ship  to  carry  them 
off  from  the  East  coast.  A  ship  was  accordingly 
provided,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  to  give 
proper  notice.  But  before  his  arrival,  the  two 
friends,  who  had  been  watching  in  the  meantime 
on  the  west  coast,  received  intelligence  that  two 
French  ships  waited  to  carry  the  adventurer  off 
at  Mordart. 

He  therefore   sent  round  to  all  his  friends, 
that  were  within  reach,  acquainting  them  with 
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the  opportunity,  and  set  out  himself  for  Mordart 
the  same  night. 

He  arrived  on  the  19th  of  September,  1746, 
and  met  several  of  his  friends  who  arrived  in 
time,  regretting*  those  who  had  not  the  same  g;ood 
fortune. 

On  the  twentieth,  having  seen  all  the  friends 
that  were  with  him  on  board,  he  went  on  board 
himself;  the  vessel  was  called  the  Bellona,  a 
Nantz  privateer  of  Saint  Maloes,  mounting 
thirty -two  carriage  and  twelve  swivel  guns,  and 
carrying  340  men  ;  and  was  brought  thither  by 
Capt.  Harrow  of  Dillon's  regiment,  who  had 
gone  over  to  France  for  that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  Adventurer  was  on  board,  the 
vessel  set  sail,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
after  a  pleasant  voyage,  landed  him  and  his  friend 
safely  at  Roscou,  about  three  leagues  west  of 
Morlaix,  having  narrowly  escaped  Admiral  Les- 
tock's  squadron,  which  was  then  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne. 

The  Bellona  was  taken  the  second  of  February 
following,  by  three  men-of-war,  the  Eagle,  the 
Edinburgh^  and  the  Nottingham. 


Prince  Charles  Lewis  Casimir  Stewart  died 
there  31st  of  January,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock: 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  ordered  his 
body  to  be  conveyed  to  Frascati,  and  was  to  go 
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himself  the  next  day  to  assist  at  high  mass^  and 
perforin  the  last  duties  at  his  funeral.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  will  were  not  then  known^  as  he 
had  written  it  at  Florence^  and  deposited  it  in 
the  archives  of  that  city ;  they  had  dispatched  a 
courier  for  it,  who  was  not  returned  at  the  writ- 
ing of  this  letter  (Feb.  1,  1788.) 

Prince  Charles,  since  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1765,  assumed  the  tide  of  king  of  England. 
He  was  commonly  known  on  the  continent  by 
the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  in 
England  by  that  of  the  Young  Pretender.  He 
was  just  67  years  and  two  months  old,  on  the 
31st  of  January  last,  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November,  1720. 

He  was  son  to  James  Francis,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  to  James  II.  who  was  recognized  by  many 
courts  of  Europe  as  king  of  England  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  father :  as  such,  he  received 
kingly  honours,  had  his  palace  and  his  guards^ 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  Pope 
to  Catholic  kings,  of  bestowing  a  certain  number 
of  cardinals'  hats.  But  his  son.  Prince  Charles^ 
who  lately  died,  did  not  enjoy  those  honours : 
he  was  indeed  called  Prince  of  Wales  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  but  after  that  event,  he  would 
no  longer  bear  that  title,  and  the  Catholic  courts 
would  not  style  him  king ;  so  that  his  situation 
was  more  agreeable  before  his  father's  death 
than  it  has  ever  been  since. 

VOL.  II.  II  — 
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His  mother  was  the  greatest  fortune  in  Europe : 
she  was  the  Princess  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski, 
grand  daughter  of  the  famous  John  Sobieski^ 
king  of  Poland^  who  beat  the  Turks  near  Vienna, 
and  made  them  raise  the  siege  of  that  capital ; 
and  thus  saved  Christendom  from  destruction^ 
She  had  a  million  sterling  to  her  fortune,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  lost  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
made  by  her  son,  in  1745,  to  place,  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  England.  She  had  two  sons  by 
her  husband ;  Charles,  who  lately  died,  and 
Henry  Benedict,  who  by  his  father  was  created 
Duke  of  York ;  and  who^  having  been  promoted 
to  the  purple,  has  been  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Cardinal  York. 

The  elder  son  married,  some  years  ago,  a 
princess  of  Stolberg,  in  Germany ;  but  by  her» 
who  is  still  alive,  he  has  no  issue.  He  has  lefit, 
however,  a  natural  daughter,  whom,  by  his  pre- 
tended royal  power^  he  lately  created  Duchess  of 
Albany,  and  to  whom  he  has  bequeathed  all  the 
property  he  had  in  the  French  funds,  which  was 
very  considerable. 

To  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  he  left  his  empty 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England. 


Anecdote  of  the  Rebeluon. 

We  feel  reluctant  to  close  these  pages,  much 
more  the  subject  now  before  us,  without  intro- 
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ducing  the  following  interesting  piece  of  histori- 
cal information,  coming  from  the  authority  it  does, 
namely,  from  the  Preface  to  the  ^^  Chronicles  of 
the  Canongate/*  recently  published;  where  the' 
^'  Great  Unknown"  hot  only  throws  off  his  mask, 
and  enters  into  a  general  development  of  th^ 
dramatis  persorue  which  have  long  ahd  tin- 
weariedly  occupied  public  attetitiori;  but  also 
from  whence  and  from  whom  he  gathered  much 
of  his  romantic  materials.  In  this  place  Sir 
Walter  observes  : 

"  I  may  here  also  notice,  that  the  sort  of  ex- 

•         r 

change  of  gallantry,  which  is  represented  as 
taking  place  betwixt  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
and  Colonel  Talbot  is  a  literal  fact.  The  real 
circumstances  of  the  anecdote,  alike  honourable 
to  Whig  and  Tory,  are  (hese  : — 

*'  Alexander  Stewart  of  Invernahyle, — a  name 
which  I  cannot  write  without  the  .warmfest  re- 
collections  of  gratitude  to  the  friend  of  my  child- 
hood, whb  first  introduced  me  to  the  Highlands, 
their  traditions,  and  their  manners,  -had  been' 
engaged  actively  in  the  troubles  of  1745.  As  he 
charged  at  the  batde'  of  Preston  with  his  clan", 
the  Stewarts  of  Appine,  he  saw  an  officer  of  the 
opposite  army  standing  alone  by  a  battery  of 
four  canndn,  of  which  he  discharged  three  bn  the 
advancing  Highlanders,  and  then  drew  his  sword. 
Invernahyle  rushed  oA  him,  aiid  required  hi'm  to 
surrender.      '  Never  to   rebels !'   was  the   un- 
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daunted  reply,  accompanied  with  a  longe,  which 
the  Highlander  received  on  his  target;  but  in- 
stead of  using  his  sword  in  cutting  down  his  now 
defenceless  antagonist,  he  employed  it  in  parry- 
ino-  the  blow  of  a  Lochabar  axe,  aimed  at  the 
officer  by  the  miller,  one  of  his  own  followers,  a 
grim-looking  old  Highlander,  whom  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  Thus  overpowered,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Allan  Whiteford,  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  a  brave  officer, 
gave  up  his  sword;  and  with  it  his  purse  and 
watch,  which  Invernahyle  accepted,  to  save  them 
from  his  followers.  After  the  affair  was  over, 
Mr.  Stewart  sought  out  his  prisoner,  and  they 
were  introduced  to  each  other,  by  the  celebrated 
John  Roy  Stewart,  who  acquainted  Colonel 
Whiteford  with  the  quality  of  his  captor,  and 
made  him  aware  of  the  necessity  of  receiving 
back  his  property,  which  he  was  inclined  to  leave 
in  the  hands  into  which  it  had  fallen.  So  great 
became  the  confidence  estabUshed  betwixt  them, 
that  Invernahyle  obtained  from  the  Chevalier  his 
freedom  upon  parole  ;  and  soon  afterwards  hav- 
ing been  sent  back  to  the  Highlands  to  raise 
men,  he  visited  Colonel  Whiteford  at  his  own 
house,  and  spent  two  happy  days  with  him  and 
his  Whig  friends,  without  thinking,  on  either 
side,  of  the  civil  war  which  was  then  raging. 

"  When  the  battle  of  CuUoden  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  Charles  Edward,  Invernahyle,  wound- 
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ed  and  unable  to  move,  was  borne  from  the  field 
by  the  faithful  zeal  of  his  retainers.  But  as  he  had 
been  a  distinguished  Jacobite,  his  family  and  pro- 
perty were  exposed  to  the  system  of  vindictive 
destruction^  too  generally  carried  into  execution 
through  the  country  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  now 
Colonel  Whiteford*s  turn  to  exert  himself^  and  be 
wearied  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military^ 
with  bis  solicitations  for  pardon  to  the  saver  of 
his  life^  or  at  least  for  a  protection  for  his  wife 
and  family.  His  applications  were  for  a  long 
time  unsuccessful :  '  1  was  found  with  the  mark 
of  the  Beast  upon  me  in  every  list/  was  Inver- 
nahyle's  expression.  At  length  Colonel  White- 
ford  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
urged  his  suit  with  every  argument  which  he 
couM  think  of.  Being  still  repulsed,  he  took 
his  commission  from  his  bosom,  and,  having  said 
something  of  his  own  and  his  family's  services  to 
the  house  of  Hanover,  begged  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion in  their  service,  since  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life.  The  Duke,  struck  with 
his  earnestness,  desired  him  to  take  up  his  com- 
mission, and  granted  the  protection  required  tor 
the  family  of  Invernahyle. 

'*  The  Chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a 
cave  near  his  own  house,  before  which  a  small 
body  of  regular  soldiers  was  encamped.  He 
could  hear  their  muster-roll  called  every  morn* 
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ing,  and  their  drums  beat  to  quarters  at  night, 
and  not  a  change  of  the  sentinels  escaped  him. 
As  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  lurking  some- 
where on  the  property,  his  family  were  closely 
watched,  and  compelled  to  use  the  utmost  pre- 
caution in  supplying  him  with  food.  One  of 
his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
was  employed  as  the  agent  least  likely  to  be  sus- 
pected. She  was  an  instance  among  others, 
that  a  time  of  danger  and  difficulty  creates  a 
premature  sharpness  of  intellect.  She  made 
herself  acquainted  among  the  soldiers,  till  she 
became  so  familiar  with  them,  that  her  motions 
escaped  their  notice;  and  her  practice  was,  to 
stroll  away  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cave, 
and  leave  what  slender  supply  x)f  food  she  carried 
for  that  purpose  under  some  remarkable  stone, 
or  the  root  of  some  tree,  where  her  father  might 
find  it  as  he  crept  by  night  from  his  lurking- 
place.  Times  became  milder,  and  my  excellent 
friend  was  relieved  from  proscription  by  the  Act 
of  Indemnity.  Such  is  the  interesting  story 
which  I  have  rather  injured  than  improved,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  in  Waverley. 

*'  This  incident,  with  several  other  circum- 
stances illustrating  the  Tales  in  question,  was 
communicated  by  me  to  my  late  lamented  friend, 
William  Erskine  (a  Scottish  judge,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Kinedder),  who  afterwards  reviewed, 
with  far  too   much  partiality,  the  Tales  of  My 
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Landlord^  for  the  Quarterly  Review  of  January 
1817.  In  the  same  article  are  contained  other 
illustrations  of  the  Novels,  with  which  1  supplied 
my  accomplished  friend,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
write  the  review.  The  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  such  information^  will  find  the  original  of 
Meg  Merilies,  and  1  believe  of  one  or  two 
other  personages  of  the  same  cast  of  character, 
in  the  article  referred  to/' 


The  following  inscription,  in  Latin,  Gaelic, 
and  English,  is  on  a  monument  raised  in  the 
Vale  Glenfinnyh,  at  the  head  of  Lochshiel,  to 
commemorate  the  last  open  efforts  of  the  Stuart 
race,  for  the  recovery  of  a  crown  they  had  for- 
feited by  innumerable  breaches  of  the  laws, 
and  whose  aggressions  on  life  and  property  being 
suffered,  till 

**  Non-resistance  could  no  further  go/' 

they  were  excluded  from  the  throne  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  aristocracy  and  commonality  of  Eng- 
land, in  parliament  assembled. 

The  monument  was  raised  by  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  Esq.,  who  is  no  other  way  remarkable 
than  for  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  family  of 
Stuart.  As  evidence  of  the  spirit  that  dictated 
such  a  memorial,  and  of  the  proper  feeling  which 
permits  that  spirit  to  be  expressed,  in  spite  of  its 
hostility  to   the   principles   that   deposited  and 
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continued  the  diadem  of  the  commonwealth  in 
tlie  custody  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  inscrip. 
tion  on  the  monument  is  placed  in  this  column. 
It  stands  in  English  in  the  following  words  : 

On  the  spot  where 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD 

First  raised  his  Standard, 

On  the  I9th  day  of  August,  MDCCXLV. 

When  he  made  the  daring  and  romantic  attempt 

To  recover  a  Throne  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  his  Ancestors, 

This  Column  was  erected  by 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Esq.,  of  Qlenaladaie, 

To  commemorate  the  generous  zeal. 

The  undaunted  bravery,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity. 

Of  his  forefathers,  and  the  rest  of  those 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  that 

Arduous  and  unfortunate  enterpxise. 

This  Pillar  is  now, 

Alas! 

Also  become  the  Monument 

Of  its  amiable  and  accomplished  Founder, 

Who, 

Before  it  was  finiiihed. 

Died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  day  of  January, 

MDCCCXV. 

The  "  right  line"  of  the  Stuart  race  terminated 
in  the  late  Cardinal  York.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  *'  the  Pretender,"  and  was  born  at  Rome 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1725 ;  where  he  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Henry  Benedict  Maria 
Clemens  :  he  died  there  in  1807,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  In  1745  he  went  to  Prance  to  head 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  assembled  at 
Dunkirk  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  battle 
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of  CuOoden  settled  **  the  arduous  and  unfortunate 
enterprise/' which  the  '^amiable  and  accomplished 
founder"  of  the  mpnument  commemorates,  and 
not  a  single  transport  left  Dunkirk  roads.  As 
soon  as  Henry  Benedict  heard  of  the  affair  at 
Culloden,  he  returned  to  Rome,  entered  into 
priest's  orders,  and  in  1747  was  made  a  cardinal 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  It  was  taunted  by  a 
former  pope  upon  James  II.  that  he  ^*  lost  his 
kingdom  for  a  mass ;"  and  it  is  certain  that  Henry 
Benedict  was  better  qualified  to  take  a  red-hat 
and  pull  on  and  off  red  stockings,  than  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  a  free  Protestant  nation. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  from 
''  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,''  by  the  French,  he  fled 
from  his  splendid  residences  at  Rome  and  Fras- 
cati  to  Venice,  infirm  in  health,  distressed  in 
circumstances,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
He  subsisted  for  a  while  on  the  produce  of  some 
{silver  plate,  which  he  had  saved  from  the  ruin  of 
his  property.  By  the  friendly  interference  of 
Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  the  cardinal's  situation 
was  made  known  to  his  late  Majesty,  and  Lord 
Minto  had  orders  to  remit  him  a  present  of  2000Z., 
which  he  received  in  February  1800,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  might  draw  for  the  same 
amount  in  the  July  following ;  and  Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pisley communicated  to  him,  that  an  annuity  of 
4000Z.  would  be  at  his  seryice,  so  long  as  his  cir- 
cumstances might  require  .it.     This  liberality 
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was  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  cardinal 
in  terms  of  gratitude,  and  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  reigning  pope  and  his  court. 
These  facts  are  extracted  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  (vols.  74  and  77,)  which  also  observes, 
that  ''  from  the  time  he  devoted  himself  to  eccle- 
siastical functions  he  seemed  to  have  laid  aside 
all  worldly  views,  till  his  father's  death  in  1788, 
when  he  had  medals  struck,  bearing  on  their 
face  his  head,  with  ^Henricus  nonus  Angll^ 
Rex  ;'  on  the  reverse,  a  city,  with  '  Gratia.  Dei, 
sED  NON  VoLUNTATE  Hominum'.*'  If  We  are  not 
misinformed,  one  of  these  medals  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  King 
George  the  Fourth,  whom  God  preserve  for  the 
good  of  his  loyal  and  affectionate  people. 


THE   END. 
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